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“THE FISHERS IN THEIR BOATS, 
MENDING THEIR NETS WITH MURMUROUS SONG AND NOISE.” 


In beauty fairer far 
Than the divinest dream of him who drew 
tr AI . . 
The stately Eos guiding up the blue 

Her gemmed and golden ear, 


From the dusk realm of night 
Comes forth the radiant morning, brushing back 
The clouds like blossoms from her rosy track 
With diamond dews bedight. 
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The priestly mocking-bird 

Wakens the grossbeak with his early hymn, 

And down the slopes, and through the woodlands dim, 
Sweet, holy sounds are heard. 


Her gold-enameled bells 
The tall campanula rings; ’mid daisies white 
The slim phalaris* flaunts his pennons bright 
O’er all the grassy swells. 


The benzoin’s breath divine 
Spices the air; the jasmine censers swing; 
Among the ferns beside the darkling spring 
The mailed nasturtions shine. 


The brown bees come and go; 
His cheerful tune the lonely cricket sings; 
While the quick dragon-fly, on lightning wings, 
Darts flashing to and fro. 


Pomegranates, golden-brown, 
Drop delicate nectar through each rifted rind 
And ghostly witches’-feathert on the wind 
Comes slowly riding down. 
The gray cicada sings 
Drowsily amid th’ acacia’s feathery leaves ; 
Around her web the caterpillar weaves 
The last white silken rings. 


October silently 


His pleasant work fulfills with busy hands, 
While, cheering him, floats o’er the shining sands 
The murmur of the sea. 


Deep in the shady dell 
The cowherd, whistling at his own rude will, 
Lists, with bared head, as from the distant hill 
Rings out St. Michael’s bell, 


Calling, with warning lips, 
Matron and maid, albeit the south winds blow, 
To climb the height, and pray for them that go 
Down to the sea in ships. 


The fishers in the boats, 
Mending their nets with murmurous song and noise 
Stop sudden, as Dolores’ silver voice 

From the gray chapel floats. 


They think how, o’er the bay, 
mM . . > t 
The sailor bridegroom, from her white arms torn, 
Sailed in the haze and gold of Michaelmas morn 
One year ago to-day. 


Then, rocking with the tide, 
They reckon up the news of yesterday, 
And count what time to-day within the bay 
The home-bound ship may ride. 


* The ribbon-grass of Southern Texas (Phalarts americana) is remarkable for its splendid colors. 
+ The winged seeds of a spec ies of thistle. 
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** STEADY, THOU FRESHENING BREEZE,’ 
HER DARK EYES 8AY—” 


Dreaming, the long night hours, 

Of white sails coming o’er the tossing deep, 

At dawn this morning from her strange, glad sleep 
She rose to gather flowers, 


Cups honeyed to the brim, 
And fruits, and brilliant grasses, and the stems 
Of myrtles, with their waxen diadems, 

To offer unto him. 


Beside the chapel porch, 

The Gloria ended, lingering now, she turns 

To look, as on the brightening spire cross burns 
The morning’s golden torch ; 


Then sees, with sober glee, 

swift prophetic sea-gulls flying south, 

out beyond the landlocked harbor’s mouth, 
Into the open sea. 


“Steady, thou freshening breeze,” 
dark eyes say, as o’er the sparkling main 
gazes; “steady, till thou bring again 

The ship from distant seas ; 
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“So, ere his golden wine 
The setting sun adown the valley pour, 
Dear eyes may watch with me, beside the door, 


5 


The autumn day decline.” 
O breeze! O sea-birds white! 
Ye may not bring her from that rocky coast— 


The stranded ship—nor wrest the tempest-tossed 
From the black billow’s might; 


But when she wearily 
Shall! pray for comfort, of that country tell 
Where all the lost are crowned with asphodel, 
And there is no more sea. 





“YER MAY NOT BRING HER FROM THAT ROCKY OOAST— 
THE STRANDED SHIP—” 
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OOLLEOTING LETTERS. 


FPF\HERE seems to be no preserved evidence 

that for very many years after the settle- 
ment of what is now known as the city of New 
York there was any officially recognized post- 
office. The population was small in numbers, 
and there were no business inducements which 
would lead to much correspondence. The very 
first ships which arrived after the primitive set- 
tlement of course brought letters to New Am- 
sterdam, and the commencement of our local 
office was naturally coeval with the foundation 
of the city; but it was many years before there 
was a population which called for any system 
looking toward revenue. 

On the arrival of the vessel those letters re- 
lating to the cargo were delivered to the mer- 
chants ; the members of the exulting, expecting 
crowd which welcomed their friends received 
their letters from hands warm with the grasp 
of friendship. If a solitary epistle found no 
owner, it was left in the possession of some 


responsible private citizen until called for. In | 


time the intercourse with Holland increased, 
and there gradually developed a system of vol- 
untary distribution which became eventually 
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NEW YORK CITY POST-OFFICE. 


known as the “coffee-house delivery,” which | a more comprehensive and responsible system 


maintained its popularity and usefulness move 
than a hundred years, 

This system grew out of the custom of mas- 
ters of vessels, and the people from the settle- 
ments of Breucklyn, Pavonia, and the distant 
Hackensack, leaving at some agreed-upon pop- 
ular tavern letters intrusted to them which 
they could not personally deliver. Here these 
‘*waifs” were kept in a small box, convenient- 
ly placed within the reach of all, or gibbeted 
ingeniously upon the surface of a smooth board, 
by means of green baize, tape, and brass-head- 
ed nails, the ** composition” displayed the while, 
like some choice picture, in the most conspicu- 
ous part of the public room. There were hang- 
ers-on at these popular resorts who uncon- 
sciously acted as agents for this arcadian post ; 
for they acquired temporary importance, and 
sometimes a bit of tobacco or a glass of Schie- 
dam schnapps, by circulating information re- 
garding the ‘‘letter list.” It was a curious 
sight, these old depositories of commercial spec- 
ulations and homely friendships. Many were 
the neglected letters which were taken and ex- 
amined by the simple-hearted old burghers, until 
the superscriptions were entirely defaced by the 
handling. Crabbed writing must, under the 
best circumstances, have made the characteris- 
tic and familiar Holland names of Guysbert 
van Imbroecken and Ryndert Jansen van 
Hooghten appear very much like an imita- 
tion of a Virginia fence; but when these same 
letters became here and there defaced and 
stained by soiling fingers, the superscription 
must have been a jumble indeed. It is assert- 


| ed, however, that the possible contents of these 


‘literary orphans” were sources of infinite gos- 
sip to the loungers at the tavern, for they would 
sit silently and smoke for long hours thinking 
over the ‘important matter, occasionally utter- 
ing the vague speculation that they “* were writ- 
ten by somebody ;” and after this severe effort 


of conjectural thought would lapse again inte 


dreamy somnolency. 

The tradition, however, is doubtful that the 
sarlier Dutch governors received their official 
dispatches through the coffee-honse delivery, and 
continued so to do up to the time of the testy 
and resolute Stuyvesant, who conceived the 
idea that more rapid communication with the 
gubernatorial head-quarters might be had by 
sending these important documents, without 
any circumlocution, to his official residence. 

For many years, even after the English took 
possession of New York, the coffee-house de- 
livery was really the people’s institution for the 
distribution of written information. The cus- 
tom continued with the population of the sea- 
port towns of turning out and greeting the 
arrival of every important vessel, and there 
followed the consequent exchange of congrat- 
ulations, inquiries, and letters; and even after 
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was demanded it was difficult to get the peo- did not attract any special attention, and the 
ple to whol ange eir old and confirmed revenues derived therefrom are not mentioned. 
wavs, to de um habits associated with so while those of Boston and Philadelphia have fre 
many pleasant traditions, quent notice. It is probable that the municipal 
But this simple style of conducting business and the colonial authorities carried on much of 


l¢ 


gradually became inefficient ; and the ‘mother their correspondence through agents, who wer 

after England assumed the maternal left to their own ways, the habits of the mass 
position, turned its attention to the establish- of the people confining them to their old no 
ment of post-offices throughout the few dense- tions of volunteer distribution, which was also 
ly settled portions of the colonies. At this pe- encouraged by the high rates of postage. So 
riod, toward the close of the seventeenth cen- long, indeed, did the coffee-house delivery 
tury (1672), New York boasted of five thousand | maintain its popularity, that we find ‘* the con 
inhabitants. 3oth =Philadelphia and Boston | stituted officials” complaining of the fact as in 
were her superiors in population and commer- | juring the revenue, and finally an attempt was 
and their citizens entered | made to break up the custom by the publication 


cial importance, 

upon the new arrangements with actively ex- | of severe penalties. 

But New York in spirit re In Dr. Franklin's celebrated examination be- 
lage 


pressed zeal. 
ige, for its old population | fore the House of Commons Committee on the 


mained a mere vil 
h things as thev were, | situation of the colonies we find the followin; 


was quite satisfied wit 
and resolutely maintained its correspondence, | questions and answers, evidently aimed at th 
possible, through private | coffee-house distribution of letters : 

this custom was CommiTrEeE, “ Do not letters eften come into 
the post-offices of America directed to inland 


whenever it was 
means. An innovation on 
evidently made by an official order, issued in 
1686, that ship-letters must be sent to the cus- | towns where no post goes ?” 
tom-house; and we presume that the munic- Dr. FraNKLIN. ‘ Yes.” 
Commitrer. *‘Can any private person take 


pal government came to the rescue in 1692, 
up these letters and carry them as directed ?” 


by passing an act establishing a post-office. 
In the year 1710 the Postmaster-General Dr. Frankuin, ‘ Yes, a friend of the person 

of Great Britain directed the establishment of | may do it, paying the postage that has ac 

1 “chief letter office” in the city of New | crued.” 

York, Philadelphia having been previously sut for many years, in spite of this govern- 

made the head-quarters of the colonial organi- | mental opposition, New York city kept up the 


zation In the succeeding year arrangements | custom. ‘The cottee-houses maintained their 


were completed for the delivery of the Boston | popularity. ‘To them resorted the chief men 
mail twice a month, and propositions to es- | and the wits of the town. At them were to be 
tablish a foot post to Albany were advertised. | met the sea-captains and strangers from abroad, 
New York Gazette, for the week ending | and gossip answered the place of the daily pa 

the 3d of May, 1732, has the following inter- | per; and there was kept up the ‘ card-rack,’ 
sticking full of letters and business notices; nor 

would public opinion severely condemn this cus 
tom, so peculiar to New York, Even the first 
Tontine Coffee-house, as it was called, had its 


esting advertisement: 

“The New York post-office wi be removed to- 
morrow to the uppermost of the two houses on Broad- 
way, opposite Beaver Street. 

“Ricnarp Nrouor, Esq., P. M.” place for exchanging letters. It was not until 

In 1740 a complete road was ‘* blazed” from | it was found out by experience that a well-regu- 

Paulus Hook (Jersey City) to Philadelphia, | lated city post was safer, of less trouble, and 

over which road, without any stated intervals | more expeditious, that the coffee-house letter 
of time, the mail was carried on horseback be- | distribution came to an end. 

tween Philadelphia and New York. The oppressions of the colonies by the Brit- 

1753) after the notice we | ish government occasioned a novel form of in 


I'wentv-one years 793 
have quoted of the removal of the New York | dignation, which expressed itself by the decided 
post-oflice to Broadway we find it still in the | patronage of what appears to have been a *‘ con 
same location, but designated as being opposite | tinental post,” which was carried on in opposi 
Bowling Green, and that it would be open every | tion to the one under the control of the English 
Postmaster-General, for we find a notice that 


day, save Saturday afternoon and Sunday, from 
the deputy of the British government was vain 


8 to 12 A.M., except on post nights, when at 
be given until ten at night. | ly endeavoring to keep up a post-office. 
Alexander Colden remained postmaster up 
to the breaking out of the Revolution, for in th 
year previous (1775) his name appears in thc 
he establishment of postal facilities through- | Gazette in connection with the office, and with 
the additional one of agent for the English pack- 


tendance would 


Signed, Alexander Colden, Deputy Postmaster, 
avid Secretary and Comptroller. 
Dr. Franklin must have been very active it 


out the colonies; for in the vear 1753, much to 
tion, he was appointed Post- | ets, which sailed once a month, 

Upon the British troops taking possession of 
New York, the old record of the post-office dis- 


his personal satisfac 
master-General, with a small salary, which, 
it was quaintly added, *“‘he could have if he 
could get it.” But in spite of the establishment | appears. For seven years it was abolished by 


of a city post forty years previously, New York | the exactions of the provost-marshal, and little 
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£ OLD POST-OFFICE AT 29 WILLIAM STREFT. 
correspondence ensued not connected with the 
movements of troops. William Bedlow was 
the first postmaster after the close of the war, 
as his name appears in that connection in 1785 ; 
but in the succeeding year (1786) Sebastian Bau- 
man was postmaster ; and in the first directory 
of the city ever published—in which we find 926 
names of citizens, the members of Congress, 
ete., John Hancock, Esq., President—is the 
following advertisement : 


ARRIVALS AND DEPARTURES OF THE MAILS 
AT THE POST-OFFICE IN NEW YORK. 
ARRIVALS. 

FROM NEW ENGLAND AND ALBANY. 

From November 1st to May 1st. 

On Wednesday and Saturday, at seven o’clock p.m. 
From May 1st to November 1st. 

On Tuesday, Thursday, and Saturday, at eight o'clock 

Mo 
FROM THE SOUTHWARD. 
From November 1st to May 1st. 
On Monday, Wednesday, and Friday, at nine o’clock 
> 8 
DEPARTURES. 
FOR NEW ENGLAND AND ALBANY. 
From November 1st to May 1st. 
On Sunday, Tuesday, and Thursday, at ten o’clock 
Me 
From May 1st to November 1st. 
On Sunday, Tuesday, and Thursday, at ten o'clock 
x3 
FOR THE SOUTHWARD. 
From November 1st to May 1st. 
On Sunday and Thursday, at two o'clock p.m. 
From May 1st to November 1st. 
On Monday, Wednesday, and Friday, at four o'clock 
PM. 


* * Letters must be in the office half an hour before 


closing. 


Congress in those early days was more consid- 


erate of the personal comforts of the post-office | 


clerks than at the present time; for, with busi- 
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ness that was scarcely worth noticing under the 
head of ‘‘labor,” that deliberative body found 
heart to pass a solemn act directing ‘that all 
letters left at the post a half hour before the 
time of making up the mail must be forwarded 
therein.” Therefore, advertised the sagacious 
Sebastian Bauman, all letters left at the office 
not conformable with this act will be left over 
until the next post! ‘The income of the New 
York post-office the first year (1786) of this 
most excellent red-tape official was $2789 84; 
and from this amount, as a starting-point, can 
be correctly estimated the annual increase of 
the postal business of New York city. 

On the 30th of April, 1789, Washington was 
inaugurated President, and the establishment 
of the General Post-office as now organized im- 
mediately followed. 
pointed Postmaster-General, and assumed his 
duties in the city of New York under the tuition 
of Sebastian What should be done 
with this important official was evidently a sub- 
ject of Congressional discussion; for we find 
ofticially recorded, that ‘* the Postmaster-Gen- 
eral shall not keep any office separate from the 
one in which the mails arriving in New York 
are opened and distributed, that he may by his 
presence prevent irregularities, and rectify mis- 
takes which In fact, this now 
most important officer of the general govern- 
ment, and his solitary assistant and one clerk, 
then had nothing to do; so they took their first 
lessons in the service in the post-office of the 
city of New York. At this time there were 
throughout the United States seventy-five le 
gally established post-offices and one thousand 


Samuel Osgood was ap- 


3auman. 


may oceur.” 


eight hundred and seventy-five miles of post- 
office routes. 

In a very short time the national capital was 
transferred to Philadelphia, which had three pen- 
ny-post carriers when New York had one—sug 
gestive data of the comparative importance of 
the two cities at that time. ‘The Southern, oi 
Philadelphia, mail left New York daily, the East- 
ern mail tri-weekly, special mails for New Jer- 
Mails to 
Albany were carried on horseback, contractor's 
remuneration, ‘* postage collected.” 

**Colonel” Sebastian Bauman disappears in 
1803; and his successor, Josias Ten Eyck, aft 
er what was to the public probably an unevent- 
ful year, gave way to General Theodorus Bai 
ley, who received his appointment January 2, 
1804, and who satisfactorily performed the du- 
ties of his office for nearly a quarter of a centu- 
ry. General Bailey was a gentleman of high 
standing in the community. He was a mem 
ber of the House of Representatives two ses 
sions, and a United States Senator in 1803, 
which position he held one year, and then re- 
signed to assume the duties of postmaster. 

The post-office was removed from Broadway 


sey and Long Island once a week, 


| by General Bailey, who established it in a house 
he had purchased, 29 William Street, corner of 


Garden, now Exchange Place. The building, 
| even at that early day,was considered and spoken 
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of as an *‘ old-fashioned house.” The windows | 
were wide apart, and between the two on the 

lower story was a narrow door, the entrance of 

which was protected by a stoop lined with the 

usual wooden benches. A single dormer-win- 
dow broke up the monotony of the peaked roof. 
The window-frame on the left of the door was 
divided into the novelty of small boxes (now 
for the first time introduced), one hundred and 
forty-four in number. The office occupied was 
twelve feet in width and fifteen deep. The 
room was so small that it soon became over- 
crowded, and the of the 


increase new spaper 


mail became so great that William Coleman, 
publisher of the Hvening Post, who kept a book- 
store corner of William and Wall streets, used 
to take the accumulated newspapers, generally 


of an entire week, over to his store, and assort 
them at his leisure, tying up each distribution 
with a string, and then sending them back to 
the post oftice to be distributed through the 
mails, 

General Bailey occupied the upper part of the | 
house with his family. In accordance with the 
custom of those times, between twelve and one 
o'clock he closed up the lower part of the door 
and joined his family at dinner. If any parties 
were delayed by this attention to refreshments, 
they would, if strangers, reach around, and, 
seizing hold of the huge lion-headed knocker, 
make a clatter that could be heard a block away. 
If the solitary clerk answered this clamor, he 
generally remarked that the banks closed be- | 
tween twelve and one, and why shouldn’t the 
post-office ? and, with other evidences of dissat- 
isfaction, would dismiss the impatient citizens. 
But if General Bailey was forced to reply, he | 
would answer the call with the courtliness of 
an officer of the army associated with General 
Washington, and he would dismiss the inquirer 
after written and sealed information with the 
same old-school bow with which he would have | 
delivered an order from head-quarters or a bou- 
quet to a lady. If any of General Bailey’s per- | 


sonal acquaintances happened to call in an un- 
propitious hour, and no one was in attendance, 
they would help themselves, carefully leaving 
the money for postage on the table, which occu- 
pied almost the entire interior of the room. 
The establishment of the ‘‘embargo” in the 
year 1807 paralyzed all business, and, of course, 
seriously atfected that of the post-office, From 
this time onward for several years there was lit- 
tle that occurred of general interest. It was | 
not until the agitation of the right of the Brit- 
ish government to impress seamen sailing under 
the American flag that New York was aroused 
from what seemed to be a chronic apathy, and 
the name of General Bailey, the postmaster, 
suddenly appears, among others, attached to 
certain resolutions this monstrous | 
assumption on the part “ of the self-styled mis- 
The war of 1812 followed, 
and the post-office business continued to suffer. 
The clerical force, in consequence, was reduced 
one-third by the dismissal of a junior clerk ; 


resenting 


tress of the seas.” 


Street. 
}in Hammond Street. 


| tract of unoccupied and broken land. 
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Archibald Forrester, one of the two retained, 
acting occasionally as a volunteer in throwing 
up earth-works ‘‘above King’s Bridge,” and 
again in superintending laborers engaged in 
constructing the round fort which still adorns 
the Battery. Jimmy Mower, the junior clerk, 
was drafted, but saved his place by hiring a sub- 
stitute. ‘Thus the post-office took a front rank 
in the patriotic efforts made to save the nation- 
al honor, This war excitement had a healthy 
action on the country; the post-office business 
began to increase, and from that time steadily 
developed in importance. , 

In the summer of 1822 the city was desolated 
by the yellow fever, and was almost absolutely 
deserted by its population. The infected dis- 
trict was separated from the outer world by a 
high board fence, which ran across the city 


| through the line of Duane, and what was then 


known as Harrison Street. Persons who had 


|the temerity to climb to the top of this barri- 


cade relate that in the height of the plague not 
a living person could be seen. The post-office, 
for the public accommodation, was moved to 
Greenwich village, the desks, mail - bags, and 
all making hardly enough to overcrowd a 
modern furniture cart. The building tempo- 
rarily appropriated was a handsome two-story 


| frame house, erected for a bank but not occu- 


pied, situated corner of Asylum, now Fourth, 
and what was subsequently known as Bank 
The magnificent trees which surround- 
ed the house still have representatives standing 
Between Greenwich vil- 
lage and New York at that time was a vast 
Wood- 


cock and snipe ‘‘from the Jerseys” still found 


|shelter in the marshes, the waters of which 
| drained through old Canal Street. 


When the yellow fever was raging, the rural 


| population of the village, much to their annoy- 


ance, found their houses filled with people fly- 
ing for their lives; these inflictions were borne 
with patience, since any fears were quieted by 
liberal pay for shelter ; but when the post-office 


| arrived, followed by the fear-stricken clerks, 


they concluded that disaster had indeed fallen 
in their midst, and that the letters and those 
grim road-worn mail-bags were but seeds and 
depositories of pestilence. With the sharp, 


| biting frost of the latter part of November the 
| post-office was removed back to its old quar- 


ters, 

In the year 1825 there was an imperative 
demand for better, or rather for more roomy, 
accommodations, and the government leased 
the ‘*‘ Academy Building,” opposite Dr. Mat- 
thew’s church in Garden (now Exchange) Street. 
The free school which had been its occupant 
for many previous years was under the control 


of the ** Reformed Dutch Consistory.” It wasa 


| two-story wooden building, and familiar to the 


youthful population, and especially ‘‘ the rising 


| young men,” for they had one and all within its 


inclosure been more or less severely disciplined 
in the principles of a useful education, and had 
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been physically invigorated by the virtues of a 
sound thrashing. 


The front of the building had some preten- | 


sions to novelty by slight attempts at ornamen- 
tation, and the unusual covering of a flat roof. 
On one side was a small pen, through which 
was the entrance into the yard, and underneath 
was a sort of dungeon for the confinement, if so 
ordered, of fractious boys, whom reason, min- 
gled with Scripture, worldly advice, and birchen 
rods, had failed to reform, On the opposite 
side was Postmaster Bailey's residence, a nar- 
row two-story house, with a single dormer-win- 
dow, and a cellar in the basement, protected 
from observation by doors, which, from their 
propitious angle, formed the ‘ summer sliding- 
pond” of Young New York. 

In this new location two windows were knock- 
ed into one, and the acquired space was filled 
up with nine hundred letter boxes, and, to the 
astonishment of many, they were soon leased 
for business purposes. To make every thing 
satisfactory to the public, General Bailey obtain- 
ed permission from the government to build a 
wooden shed over the sidewalk, so that people 
waiting at the delivery window were protected 
from the snow and rain. At this time there 
were eight clerks —W. B. Taylor, Joseph 
Dodd, George Abell, Courter Goodwin, W. S. 
Dunham, James Lynch, James Mower, and 
Charles Forrester, On the Ist of January, 
1871, three of these clerks, after forty-five years 
of faithful service, were still at work, viz., W. 


B. Taylor, Joseph Dodd, and Charles Forrester ; | 


the two last named are all that are left of those 
who were on duty in the first quarter of the 
century. 

In those days the prevailing spirit was one of 
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quiet. There was not apparently even a fore- 
shadowing of the “lightning speed” which is 
characteristic of every event of this generation ; 
for, thirty or forty years ago, a voyage from Liv 

erpool to New York was “ rapid” if accomplish- 
ed within two months, and quite satisfactory if 
not prolonged to ninety days. Even after the 
lapse of this last-mentioned time, there was no 
anxiety in the minds of self-possessed friends. 
The vessel, they would say, has met with some 
accident and put in at Fayal, of Azores or West- 
ern Islands, then a sort of half-way station, where 
ships and passengers alike rested from their fa- 
tigues. After repairing sails and cordage, and 
supplying the exhausted stores of provisions, the 
good ship and easy-going passengers would re- 
new their slow progress westward, possibly con- 
suming a third of a year inthe voyage. It was 
after one of these ‘“ long-drawn-out events,” 
when the skipper probably consumed more time 
to get his craft from Sandy Hook to the ** Dover 
Street dock” than is now necessary to make the 
entire voyage across the Atlantic, that a pas 

senger, evidently born out of his time, so fully 
realized the misery of the programme that he 
indignantly, and with some tendency to hyper- 
bole, asserted, ‘‘ that if all the trees in the world 
were pens, and all the men in the world scribes, 
and all the water in the sea ink, they couldn’t 
explain the calamity of such a voyage.” 

There were no telegraphs, no speedy move- 
ments by the aid of steam, and consequently 
nothing of what is now designated newspaper 
enterprise. As a consequence, the people, 
even like their Knickerbocker predecessors, de- 
pended upon, and were quite satisfied to wait 
upon, chance for information. A well-known 
citizen ** from the interior,” now designated the 
“rural districts,” was button-holed (‘“‘interview- 
ed,” we would say) under the post-office shed 
regarding the corn and potato crop of his section. 
A ** Southerner,” or a live sea-captain, or a pas- 
senger ‘just from Europe,” were severally per- 
fect magazines of news. Information thus ob- 
| tained—if used with spirit—would frequently 
appear within aweek or ten days. Here at the 
post-office was to be met, every pleasant morn- 
ing, Charles King of the American, Redwood 
Fisher of the Lai/y Advertiser, and the pleas- 
antest man of all the press, Major Mordecai 
Noah of the Courier, and other distinguished 
editors, who, having exchanged the ordinary 
courtesies of the day, would in an oracular 
matner give utterance to startling political or 
social observations, the pleasant interlude very 
likely terminating in a practical joke, profanely 
indulged in by an irreverent bank clerk, or val- 
uable assistant of a popular auctioneer. 

But the post-office’ had among its clerks 
Jimmy Mower. He was asmart business man, 
of wonderful capacity for work, and of the most 
equable good-nature. In addition, he was pret- 
ty well read; he boasted that he got his infor- 
| mation in connection with his business of dis- 
| tributing the newspapers. One of his jokes 
grew out of the fact that in the war he was 
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drafted, but, to avoid the responsibility, hired a 
substitute, who was killed at the famous sortie 
on Fort Erie, Canada frontier, and consequent- 
ly that he Mower) had been killed in 
the service of his country, and that his bones 
were absolutely whitening on the battle-field. 
His efforts to get a pension for his heirs and 
ret his post-office pay 


Jimmy 


at the same time proved 
The fashion 
stately,” but Mower, 


a puzzler to the best legal minds, 
of the times was rather ‘* 


as, had life 


amuse his fellow-clerks by sometimes joining in 


dead as he w enough in him to 
the conversations held under the shed outside 
of the post-oflice, and turning what was serious 
intoridicule. He generally hallooed his remarks 
through a broken pane of glass, at the same time 
making his hands almost invisible in the distri- 
bution of mail matter. 

He was popular 
could give the erudite Charles King, or the sub- 
tle Redwood Fisher, or the worthy Major Noah 
what the termed a 


“boys” *side-winder,” i 


would set the post-office congregation in a roar, 


If Jimmy was turned o 


1 by some indignant 


individual who didn’t see his joke, the light- 


hearted official retreated to the interior of the 
post-office, leaving the vehement eloquence in- 
tended for his head to be expended against the 
ss. Colonel Dodd and Charley 
oS eo ] are still clerks in the st-office 
Forrester, Who are still clerks in the post-office, 


obtruding gla 


were great admirers of Jimmy Mower, and they 
still insist, after fe rty five years of serious re 
flection on the subject, that Mower was the 
smartest man they ever knew, and that in his 
fights with ‘*the editors and the big-bugs” he 
always got the advantage. 

The post-office now began to be an institu- 
tion, and this growing Importance was pleasant 
to General Bail 








y, who, with more enlarged 


quarters and a private house entirely at his dis- | 


posal, seemed to grow more courtly than ever, 


sation from the benches of his front-door, where 


he could eften be 


| the route being over the old post-road. 





large one belonging to Henry Eckford. The 
proprietors of these yards had an extensive 
correspondence with the South, especially with 
Georgia and Florida, from which States they 
obtained their fat pine and live-oak used in 
ship- building. Mr. Charles Forrester, more 
than forty years an employé of the post-oftice, 
and who still performs his daily and arduous 
duties, then a boy, lived in the suburbs, and he 
would bring up the letters directed to thes¢ 
ship-builders, carry them across the wet mead- 
ows that lined the eastern side of the island, 
and deliver them to their owners. 

The year 1825 was made memorable by the 
fact that Colonel Reeside obtained the contract 
to carry the mails from Boston to New York, 


Ree- 


| »«we’s stages were very showy, drawn by four 
with the crowd, and if he 


blooded Virginia horses, and driven by the most 
accomplished “ Jehus,” 

On pleasant summer afternoons the people 
confined to the lower part of the island would 
purposely walk up the Bowery to see the ‘ Bos 
ton mail” come in. Some time before the ve- 
hicle reached the old hay-scales, just where the 
Cooper Institute now stands, the driver would 
herald his approach by a melodious winding of 
his horn; then, laying aside this vulgar instru- 
ment, h 


would assume his legitimate sceptre, 
the whip, which he would harmlessly crack over 
the heads of his spirited steeds with a noise 
that, on a clear day, could be “heard a mile.” 

On Saturdays the jolly school boys and girls 
would gather together under the tall poplars 
and button-wood trees, and as the stage dashed 


along they would wave their hands as a wel- 


come, and the most venturesome would catch 
hold of the straps, and thus have the glory 
of riding a few yards under the overhanging 


“hoot.” The characteristic gamins of that pe- 


| riod would evince their enthusiasm by following 
and dispensed his pleasant hospitality of conver- | 


seen side by side with the | 


Clintons, the Willetts, and Schuylers, indulg- | 





ing in mutual congratulations upon the growth 


of the city and country, both of which they had 

assisted to rescue from colonial dependence and 

place on the high-road to national greatness, 
At that time 


there were six letter-carriers, | 


the extreme up-town boundary of their field | 


of labor being a straight line crossing the isl- 
Colonel 
national im- 


and at Catharine and Canal streets. 
Reeside was now becoming of 
portance by his connection with the Post-office 
Department. He 
mail through from Washington, Baltimore, and 
Philadelphia, delivering it by contract at Pau- 
lus Hook (Jersey City). Here it was taken 
by Colonel Dodd, who brought 
over the bags in a skiff, and then trundled them 
up to Garden Street in a wheelbarrow. 

At the foot of Rivington Street, in the year 
1825, was an important spot of high ground, 
known as ** Manhattan Island”—a place where 
were located the ship-yards, among them the 


carried the great Southern 


possession of 
i 


the coach and rollicking in the dust of its revoly- 
ing wheels; would cheer it and its passengers 
to the end of the route; and especially was this 
the case when the driver would make purpose- 
ly abortive attempts to drive these human flies 
away with his whip, or a jocose passenger would 
bandy wit with the boys, and make them crazy 
with delight by the scattering of a few pennie: 
in the road. 

In the winter these gay coaches were put 
aside, and in their place was a huge box on 
wheels, the combination not unlike a hearse, 
in the heart of which was deposited the load. 
The practice then was to abandon passengers, 
when the roads were heavy from mud and rain, 
and carry the mails; but nowadays, if the re- 
ports from many of the existing stage routes 
be true, under unfavorable circumstances the 
drivers abandon the mails to carry the passen- 
Amos Kendall, the indefatigable Post- 
master-General, by his industry and good man- 
agement, reduced the carrying time between 
New York and New Orleans from sixteen to 
seven days. 


gers. 


The event was celebrated at the 
Merchants’ Exchange and the post-office by 
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COLONEL 


the raising of the national standard, and there 
was a general rejoicing in Wall Street. Jimmy 
Mower had his joke by gravely asserting, that 
all newspapers delivered at the office from 
New Orleans less than sixteen days old were 
printed at the Advertiser oftice. 

Progress was now perceptible in the whole 
city in the evident growth of wealth and popu- 
lation. The merchants (1825) were suddenly 
inspired with the ambition to have an Exchange 
worthy of their increasing importance, and an 
honor to the growing metropolis. To realize 
this idea they purchased a lot of seventy feet 
fronting on Wall Street, and at that time prac- 
tically between William and Pearl streets. The 
foundations of the building were laid with im- 
posing ceremonies, and its gradual erection, 
joined with the promising grandeur, was to 
the citizens a source of daily surprise and self- 
congratulation. In due time the structure was 
completed, and to give proper importance to 
the event, and a characteristic recognition of 
one of New York’s greatest financiers and law- 
yers, a marble statue of Alexander Hamilton 
was placed conspicuously under the dome. 


DODD. 


The “solid men” went from this stately pile 
around to the humble post-office in Garden 
Street, and the board front and ‘‘shanty” shed 
ecame distasteful to their eyes and unworthy 
of the city. This public sentiment was utilized 
into well-written articles for the newspapers, 
and the people grew suddenly ambitious for a 
better and more convenient post-office. The 
merchants favored the idea, and a part of the 
basement of the new Exchange was leased to 
the federal government, and in the year 1827 
the post-office was established in its new and 
excellent quarters, 

Wall Street at this time presented a pictur 
esque mingling of the highest social life with 
churches, banks, and business stores com 
bined. That it was in a transition state was 
apparent, yet we much doubt if the fact wa 
fully realized by even the most sagacious citi 
zens. ‘The monetary institutions had a solid, 
unpretentious look, and the buildings in whic 
they were lodged, in some instances, were oc 
cupied in their upper stories by the presidents, 
x9 cashiers, with their families. ‘Then om 
most solid merchants did not find it incon- 
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sistent to live over their stores, and have at 
their tables contidential clerks. Large 
trees still shaded the sidewalks, and private 
residences 


their 


were to be seen, at the windows of 
which, after business hours, the ladies of the 
household presented themselves, or, standing at 
the front-door, according to the early custom 
of New York, chatted with neighbors. ‘‘ Wall 
Street Church” and grounds oceupied half the 
block that reached from Nassau to Broadway; 
while over the whole towered the venerable pile 
known as *‘ Old Trinity,” its grave-yard adding 
to the rural aspect, and giving an air of quiet to 
the surroundings. The Merchants’ Exchange 
occupied only the eastern half of the square on 
which it was built; and directly adjoining it 
was a little candy shop, where they sold spruce- 
Then 
of a fashionable haberdasher, 
and on the corner was Benedict's well-known 
watch establishment, the regulator of which 
governed Wall Street time. 


beer and “ taffy” by the penny’s worth. 
came the shop 


In the rear of the eastern corner of the base- 
ment of the Exchange was located the celebrated 
lunch-room of Charley King. How his restau- 
rant would compare with the more pretentious 
ones of modern date we will not assert ; but for 
hearty 


good-will, substantial fare, high respect- 
ability, and unquestioned manners, the proprie- 


tors of this now almost forgotten lunch-room 
have not, since its destruction, been surpassed. 
In the basement corner of Wall and Hanover 
streets Buchanan, British consul, and 
David Hale printed a paper with the happily 
selected name of Journal of Commerce. 


James 


It was 
at the commencement an unpretending sheet, 
and from the fact that it was semi-religious in 
its tone, and refused advertisements for the sale 
of liquors, was assumed to be a ‘‘ temperance 
sheet.” Among the well-known characters 
then living in New York was one ‘‘ Johnny 
Edwards, scale-beam maker.” He lived ‘‘up 
town,” in the vicinity of what is now known as 
Fourth Street and Second Avenue. He was a 
man of the most harmless eccentricity, 
ing himself ina 

in a rickety old gig. 


dress- 
Quaker garb, and riding about 
He used 


come down to Wall Street in business hours, 


sometimes to 


and, taking advantage of the crowd in front of 
the Exchange, would proceed to harangue the 
“thoughtless generation” on the virtues of his 
patent scale beams, and the necessities of tem- 
As clinched his arguments re- 
garding temperance with the distribution of 
tracts, he took great umbrage at the assump- 


perance. he 


tions of the Journal of Commerce, pronouncing 
it a rival sheet on the great subject of temper- 
ance. The crowd enjoyed these interruptions 
of the usual routine of the street, to the great 
annoyance of David Hale, who considered the 
whole thing an undignified travesty on his grave- 
ly attempted efforts to bring about a moral re 
form. 

Even at this dawning era the spirit of New 


York was unambitious, and the people, with few | 


exceptions, were evidently unconscious of the 





changes in its character which were impend 
ing. One mail delivery a day was all the mer 
chants demanded. ‘The newspapers were rare 

lv excited about the receipt of their exchanges. 
The hurry and bustle and anxiety which now 
pervades Wall Street were totally unknown. 
Groups were constantly in and about the Ex 

change conversing upon trivial matters; the 
merry, hearty laugh was heard time and again 
through the day, expressing admiration of harm 

less jokes uttered by persons at the time enjoy 

ing the hospitality of Charley King’s lunch; whik 
the clerks, less able to pay, made merry at Bill) 
Niblo’s, or Clark and Brown's, where for a six- 
pence they commanded a plentiful dish of Ful 

ton Market beef, and trimmings to match; and, 
if extravagantly inclined, they would pay an 

other sixpence for a cup of coffee and a kruller, 
to make the equal of which has ceased to be 
possible outside of the ‘* kitchen-houses” be- 
longing to our old pepulation. 

The Exchange had a narrow front on the 
street, and ran through to Garden. The en 
trance to the basement was under a circular 
opening, which was made of the arch which 
supported the steps that led up to the rotun- 
da. The post-office was established in the rear 
2astern half of the basement, where it had am- 
ple room and much to spare. Two delivery 
windows were established, and three thousand 
boxes for the accommodation of the merchants ; 
and so seemingly enormous had now become 
the business that twenty-two clerks were em- 
ployed, and twenty-two letter-carriers, whose 
routes now reached up as high as Houston and 
Ninth, now Fourth Street. Now for the first 
time was found a demand for the assignment 
of a clerk wholly to a special duty, and * little 
Sam Gouverneur” was appointed to the exclu 
sive care of the money department, and digni 
fied with the title of ‘‘ cashier.” 

To facilitate the arrival and departure of the 
mails, and give light to that part of the base- 
ment occupied by the post-office, what is now 
known as Hanover Street (which had, thirty 
years previously, been used by foot passengers 
as a short-cut to Hanover Square) was cleared 
out and made a street, and a small court on 
this side of the Exchange conveniently opened 
itself for the accommodation of the wagons and 
other vehicles employed by the post-office. 

General Bailey, who had been an acceptable 
and honored postmaster almost a quarter of a 
century, full of years and honors, on the 4th of 
September, 1828, passed away. The veterans 
of the Revolution, as they now began to be 
called, State and city soldiery, the various civic 
societies, and representatives of the army and 
navy, vied with each other in paying to his 
memory every possible respect. General Jack 
son, in compliment to ex-President Monroe, 
who was then living, appointed his son-in-law, 
Samuel L. Gouverneur, to succeed General Bai 
ley. With this event the old-times history of 
the post-office of New York may be said to 
| have passed away. 
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The business of the post-office steadily in 
creased, and the public grew more and more 
satisfied with its location in the Exchange. 
The newspaper press centred in its vicinity ; 
and even the sad summer of cholera (1832) cid 
not altogether destroy a certain air of vitality, 
that maintained itself in spite of the most un- 
happy surroundings, 

On Wednesday night, December 16, 1835, a 
fire broke out in a building in the rear of the 
Exchange, and in fifteen hours destroyed an 
area of fifty acres of the most valuable business 
part of the city. In this dreadful calamity the 
Merchants’ Exchange, after resisting the sur- 
rounding fire for some time, was involved in 
the general destruction ; and the post-office, of 
which the people were so proud, no longer ex- 
isted. Through the almost superhuman ener- 
gy of the clerks—for no volunteers could be ob- 
tained to help them—all the mail matter and 
most of the furniture were saved. This result 
was largely due to the fact that the fire made 
at first slow progress in penetrating the brick 
walls, but more especially to the plentiful supply 
of mail-bags at hand, which were filled and in- 


stantly removed, by United States soldiers from 
Governor's Island, to what was then the new 
Custom-house, now the Sub-treasury, corner of 
Wall and Nassau streets. Jimmy Mower, who 
had charge of the newspaper department, was 
exceedingly disgusted when he subsequently 
discovered that the oil-cans and inkstands were 
promiscuously mixed up with his printed docu 
nents. ’ 
On the morning of the 18th of December, a 
day after its destruction in the Exchange, the 
post-office was extemporized in two brick stores 
in Pine, near Nassau Street. The destruction 
of such an enormous number of buildings made 
it impossible, even if economy was no object 
on the part of the government, to obtain a 
suitable building in the vicinity of the burned 
district. In this strait the city authorities offer- 
ed the Rotunda in the City Hall Park, erected 
in the year 1818 by Vanderlyn, the artist, for 


a studio and the exhibition of panoramic pic- 


tures, When it was understood the govern- 
| ment proposed to accept the Rotunda, busy as 
|the merchants were in re-establishing them- 
| selves and counting up their losses, they found 
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time to get up very demonstrative indignation 
meetings and protests against locating a post- 
office so far up town. 

The post-office was, however, installed in 
the Rotunda, and the commercial pressure of 
1837, which followed the great fire, diverted 
the public mimd from the location of the post 
office. Illustrative of the pecuniary disaster 
of the period may be mentioned that, in the ‘col- 
lapse,” many of the merchants of the day owed 
the letter-carriers various sums, ranging from 
fifty to one hundred and fifty dollars, much of 
which money was never paid, the debtors being 
irretrievably ruined. ‘This year the mail time 
between New York and New Orleans was re- 
duced to six days and six hours. But the peo- 
ple, nevertheless, were impatient for more rapid 
*ommunication, for we find in a Chicago paper 
of the time this notice: 

“Hicuity IMporrant.—By a foot passenger from the 
South we learn that the long-expected mail may be 
looked for in a week.” 

Fortunately for the interests of commerce and 
the unity of the country, rapid transit of news, 
cheap postage, and facilities for traveling were 
approaching consummation in the erection of 
railroad lines, with which private enterprise 
was threading every section of the country. 
One triumph announced seemed only to create 
a demand for another, and when Amos Ken- 
dall carried out the idea of connecting the non- 
continuous lines of railways by pony expresses, 
there was added a new value to the post-office 


of New York. 


It began to assume its present 


HALL 


central importance, and the promise of its brill- 
iant future was almost realized, when the firing 
of guns from our national forts and vessels, with 
the ringing of bells, and cheers of thousands of 
exultant men, all joined in welcoming the first 
appearance of steam merchantmen in our harbor 
—the ever-to-be-remembered Sirius and Great 
Weste Tm, 

The event which revolutionized the commerce 
and business enterprise of the world seemed to 
be most thoroughly appreciated ; for, besides the 
incidents of welcome we have alluded to, crowds 
of curious spectators surged day by day at the 
foot of Clinton Street, where the vessels were 
at anchor, to admire and wonder; and even 
long journeys were taken from distant cities to 
behold the daring innovators. ‘* Daddy Rice,” 
the father of negro minstrelsy, then reigned 
supreme at the Bowery ‘Theatre, and called 
forth his greatest shouts of applause when, as 
Jim Crow, he sang: 

* And while they were discussing, 

And making mighty talk, 

The steamboat Great Western 

Came to New York: 

So turn about, and wheel about,” etc. 
The inconvenience of having the post-office 
far from the centre of business was still 
complained of, and, to quiet dissatisfaction as 
far as possible, a letter delivery was establish- 
ed in the new Merchants’ Exchange, where the 
Custom-house is now located, and placed in 
charge of Jemison Cox, an alderman and ex- 
chief-engineer. For letters two cents, for pa- 
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pers one cent, extra, was charged, which sums 
were paid without complaint by the merchants, 
and the amount thus collected paid the letter- 
carriers’ charges. 

In the year 1836 Mr. Gouverneur had been 
removed, and James Page, Esq., postmaster 
of Philadelphia, commissioned to take charge, 
which supervision was maintained for six weeks, 
when Jonathan J. Coddington was commis- 
sioned postmaster. When the latter assumed 
the duties of his position the post-office was 
in the Rotunda building and in the house of 
a hook-and-ladder company adjoining, and a 
‘““hose-house on the opposite side of the way.” 
Nothing could have been more inconvenient, 
contrary to good discipline, and injurious to ex- 
peditious business operations. ‘To remedy these 
evils Mr. Coddington built a handsome exten- 
sion facing toward Wall Street. With this 
important addition, and other improvements, he 
brought the entire business (now constantly in- 
creasing) under one roof. The mails were re- 
ceived in Chambers Street, the box delivery was 
on Centre Street, while the interior of the Rotun- 
da was devoted to the general delivery. 

The location of the post-office in the Rotunda 
seemed to be unsatisfactory to citizens living 
in every part of the city. An application 
was therefore made for thé establishment of a 
branch post-office for the receipt and delivery 
of the mails in the upper part of the city. The 
reply was that such an office could only be a 
branch of the one already existing, and that no 
compensation could be allowed for services 
beyond the two cents per letter paid the car- 
riers. It was also doubted if the extent of 
New York demanded such an addition to its 
postal facilities. The proposition was also sub- 
mitted to Mr. Coddington, and was opposed 
by him and his clerks. ‘The subject was finally 
referred to the Chamber of Commerce, which 
recommended that there be established a sub- 
post-office for the reception of letters at Chat- 
ham Square, but not any place for the de- 
livery of letters other than the existing arrange- 
ments at the post-office and by the penny post. 
Such was the origin of the Chatham Square 
post-office, which maintained its popularity and 
usefulness until its occupation was destroyed by 
the present iron boxes now so familiar on the 
street corners. 

So much esteemed was Mr. Coddington by 
the officials at Washington that the Postmaster- 
General, under General Harrison’s administra- 
tion, informed him that, though a political op- 
ponent of the administration, he might retain 
his position. One week after this notice Presi- 
dent Harrison died, and his successor, John 
Tyler, promptly requested Mr. Coddington to 
renew his bonds. On this hint, after some hes- 
itation, he did as requested, and forwarded 
them to Washington in June. The reply was 
promptly returned, in the form of a commission 
creating ‘‘John Lorimer Graham postmaster 
of New York, in place of Jonathan Coddington 
removed.” 
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Mr. Coddington is still remembered among 
the old clerks of the post-office, and the old 
merchants of the city, as one of the best of 
otticers, He tried to learn the details of his 
position, and took pride in making every im- 
provement that would render his department 
efficient. He was a man of great personal in- 
dependence, and though a decided politician, 
he would not allow his bias that way to affect 
his official conduct. On one occasion a com- 
mittee of ward politicians called upon him, and 
stated, through their chairman, that he had been 
assessed fifty dollars for partisan purposes. Mr. 
Coddington heard the proposition with patience, 
and then rising from his seat, said : 

“T refuse to pay any such assessment as 
this you speak of. I'd have vou understand 
that I am postmaster of New York city, and 
not postmaster of a ward committee.” 

The pressure to get the post-office “down 
town” still continued, and advantage was taken 
of the fact that the ‘‘ Middle Dutch Church” 
was for sale to procure it for a post-office. 
There was nothing in the world so unsuited 
as the building for such a purpose; but the 
location was desirable, and the merchants went 
to work to press the matter upon the govern- 
ment. The property was offered for $350,000, 
but the Postmaster-General decided not to 
give more than $300,000. Lest the purchase 
might not be consummated, the merchants in 
a few hours raised by voluntary contributions 
the additional $50,000, and the old church was 
secured for secular purposes. 

The extravagance and folly of the federal 
government in buying property erected for a 
church, and attempting to alter it to accom- 
modate a post-office, or in leasing any kind of 
private property and fitting it up for public 
service, finds an illustration, but not an excep- 
tionable one, in this “high old Dutch Church 
post-office of New York city.” It may not be out 
of place to mention to the general reader that 
this old church was dedicated, in 1732, as a 
house of Christian worship. Until the close 
of the century its services were carried on in the 
** Holland language ;” after that it was alter- 
nated with the English language. In the vear 
1776 the British tore out its pews, and (with the 
adjoining building, the old sugar-house) used 
itasa prison for American patriots, taken and 
treated as rebels. When no longer needed for 
this purpose, it served in rainy weather as a 
school-house for cavalry. When the British 
evacuated New York the congregation again 
took possession, removed the pulpit and altar 
from the easterr: side to the northern end, and 
erected the heavy formidable galleries, des 
tined eventually to become so conspicuous in 
the economy of the post-office. 

Perhaps no building could be invented more 
unsuited for the purposes to which it has been 
appropriated, John Lorimer Graham, who had 
the responsible and difficult task of making it 
available, commenced by expending on the at- 
| tempt what was then the large sum of $80,000. 





656 
He then issued a printed circular, surmounted | 
by a picture of the old church, dated New York, 
January 1845, which read: 

“The postmaster has great pleasure in announcing 
to his fellow-citizens that the new post-office build- 
112 years old), in Nassau Street, will be ready for 
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occupation in a few days, and respectfully invites ete., 
etc., to view the interior arrangements of the estab- 


| lishment.” 


It was a grand time when the citizens crowd- 
ed into this old church to look for the post-office. 
The eighty thousand dollars had made no 
material change; to be sure, the al- 
tar railing was gone, but the pulpit 
and its ornamentation remained ; and 
the galleries, left intact, resembled 
great overhanging amphitheatres, 
from which to witness a gladiatorial 
display. But the post-office was 
finally installed, and then com- 
menced that era in its business his- 
tory that has made it a sort of visible 
standard, or gauge, of the mighty 
growth of old Manahatta toward the 
honor of being one of the mightiest 

of metropolitan cities, 

The inconvenience, the necessarily 
miserable arrangements, the total un- 
fitness of the place—inherently so by 
the original design of the building— 
has been a source of constant discom 
fort and annoyance, and made the la- 
bors of the clerks, and the supervision 
of the executive officers, onerous to 
the last degree. During the first 

year of the occupation the space im- 
mediately around the building was 
still covered with the tablets of what 
should have been the truly honored 
dead ; for there lay the representa- 
tives of a large part of our ancient 
and best population. The vaults un- 
der the church and the vaults around 
the church gave up their dead when 
the profane feet of 
the busy multitude 
pressed forward to- 
ward the church, not 
for prayer, but from 
absorbing interest in 
the living, active, 
bustling world. For 
along year the spec- 
tacle was presented 
of coffins and mail- 
bags, of carts and ex- 
temporized hearses, 
jostling each other 
while engaged in 
their allotted work ; 
but at last this in- 
congruous mingling 
of the dead popu- 
lation and the liv- 
ing ended; but the 
forbidding look of 
that old castellated 
church remained. 
The tower, boun- 
tifully made of stone, 
continued, and still 
continues, to look 
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down sullenly on the bustle beneath, while the 
strong walls of the church, inside, announcing, 
in Dutch, that ‘‘My house shall be called a 
house of prayer,” and the rough plastered walls, 
outside, speaking of the wasting storms of near- 
ly a hundred and fifty years, repudiate all har- 
monious minglings and sympathies with the 
secular business of distributing the mails. 

But the place is not without its living de- 
fenders of old traditionary possession. ‘The 
mynheers are gone; the Knickerbockers know 
the place no more; but the rats, descendants 
of the original stock, keep high revel still, and 
continue to dispute possession with Uncle Sam 
and his salaried cohorts. And they, the rats, 
Shave had a queer history—these old Low-Dutch- 
Church-post-office rats, 

For many years they lived a hard life, suffer- 
ing starvation and dyspepsia under the preach- 
ing of Dominie Bogardus; but when the old 
sugar-house was erected adjoining the church, 
they felt that their trials and tribulations had 
brought them great reward, for the sweets of 
the Indies were at their disposal, and they revel- 
ed, until, in an evil hour, the sugar-house and 
church were filled with sad men, who starved 
and suffered and perished under a prison dis- 
cipline that made the bodies of its victims not 
even passable fare for famished rats. 

Then came the jolly times when the church 
was turned into a stable, and oats and hay and 
profanity were abundant; again another change, 
and the old-fashioned times returned, and the 
rats went into mortifications and fastings as a 
punishment for the good fare of the past. And 
tribulation was not soon to end; for, to their 
discomfort, the sugar-house, even as a place to 
hide their sorrows, disappeared, and the old 
church itself was finally consigned to the evil 
doings of the post-office, 

Under this new administration even the dead 
bodies in the vaults underneath the church were 
carted away, and nothing, for the time being, 
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was left to prey upon but the poorly 
paid post-office clerks. But this re- 
source, together with brown soap, the 
paste-pots, bits of apples, and the lunches 
of the night watchmen, left matters even 
worse than the most solemn times, when 
they heard sermons without any refresh- 
ments six hours long. But relief was to 
come to these historically interesting 
and brave old rats. 

The Agricultural Bureau at Washing- 
ton commenced an annual distribution 
of *‘choice seeds” through the mail, and 
good times dawned again for these old 
Dutch-Church rats. Once possessed of 
the secret of the rich contents of the 
plethoric mail-bags, the rats soon be- 
came such experts that they could smell 
a paper of marrowfat peas buried in 
newspuper walls as solid as an iron safe. 
In the pursuit of an honest living they 
have sharpened up their teeth until they 
can bore through a pile of compressed 
mail matter with the precision of an auger. 
They revel in cutting into leather pouches, laugh- 
ing at the tough exterior, and treating the 
** patent, compound, burglar - proof padlocks” 
with infinite scorn. It is asserted by some 
of the old clerks, who have been hidden away 
for a quarter of a century in the damp vaults 
of the church until they are as gray and as 
sharp as the rats, that these rodentia read the 
agricultural papers; and the annual announce- 
ment in the 7ribune of the distribution of seeds 
is celebrated in the lower vaults by a grand 
** rat-ification.” 

From this era onward the New York post- 
office becomes of too much magnitude to per- 
mit individuals to figure prominently in its his- 
tory. Its leading characteristic, from the time 
it was established in Nassau Street, has been a 
constant increase of business. Robert H. Mor- 
ris, W. V. Brady, Isaac V. Fowler, John A. 
Dix, William B. Taylor, succeeded each other 
as postmasters without any marked change in 
the routine except the employment of addition- 
alclerks, Abraham Wakeman accomplished a 
long-desired reform by abolishing the independ- 
ent offices of Washington Heights, Blooming- 
dale, Manhattanville, and Yorkville, making 
the whole island one postal district. ‘The names 
of James Kelly and P. H. Jones bring the suc- 
cession down to our day. 

The hard - working employés, who have car- 
ried on the department with such marked suc- 
cess that they have made its leading features 
the rapidity and correctness with which the mail 
matter is received and distributed, seldom ap- 
pear above the surface. ‘There are a few whose 
efficiency, knowledge of details, and unvarying 
faithfulness have secured them against the 
unhappy law of removals, which is especially 
an evil in the post-office. Among these “* per- 
manents” we must mention Colonel John Dodd, 
regularly in service for fifty-four years, and 
now the oldest clerk in the department. Fifty 
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years ago it was his 
business to carry the 
Southern mail on his 
shoulder down to the 
Cortlandt Street land- 
ing, transport it by skiff 
to Paulus Hook (Jer- 
sey City), and receive 
the Southern mail in 
return. The change 
may be vaguely real- 
ized when we consider 
that it takes four stout 
horses each day to draw 
the same mail to the 
** Washington train.” 
In spite of the infirmi- 
ties of advancing years, 
at eighty the colonel 
was faithfully at his 
post in the letter-de- 
livery department. A 
year or more ago his 





desk and its business, 
when he was absent 
from duty, were moved 
up stairs. The old col- 
onel, after this change, 
went to his accustomed 
place, and found it oceu- 
pied by another; where 
there had been letters 
were piles of newspa- 
per packages—all was 
changed. He wasshown 
where was in future to 
be his desk, but he ob- 
jected, and wanted to be put on duty in his old 
location; the spot and its surroundings had 
become necessary for his happiness. This, of 
course, was impossible, and he has never re- 
covered from thedisappointment. In themonth 
of Jane, 1869, when the foundations of the new 
post-office were laid in the Park, he was a 
prominent actor. When all had been conclud- 
ed the old government officer observed, ‘* Now 
Jet me live to see this building completed, and 
I will die content.” 

The windows of the post-office for the distri- 
bution of letters and the selling of stamps, ‘in 
sums less than one dollar,” are interesting 
places to study the cosmopolitan character of 
our busy population. It is not uncommon to 
witness people of every nationality “in line,” 
waiting for their turn to inquire for correspond- 
ence. The ladies’ window is especially a cen- 
tre of observation ; and the appearance of the 
sex dressed in gay colors and wreathed in 
smiles lightens up the otherwise care-worn, 
pell-mell, rushing, and sombre-looking crowd. 
Here the “young lady of the period” contrasts 
with the old crone whose undutiful son is *‘ off 
at sea.” The widow in her weeds throws sly 
glances at the dashing clerk; her hopefulness 
of the future contrasting strongly with the face 
of the suffering wife, who, sad and discontented, 
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TUE LADIES’ WINDOW. 


turns abruptly away because her absent spouse 
‘* had failed to write.” 

During the rebellion the post-office clerks, by 
virtue of their duties, were often made unwill- 
ing participants in many sad scenes and asso- 
ciations. There was a terrible significance in 
the hymn or prayer book returned ‘‘from the 
front,” often saturated with blood or marred by 
the bullet. Then there were the packets of 
unclaimed letters, dictated by loving, patriotic 
hearts, returned to the mother, wife, or sweet- 
heart of the soldier, bearing the formal but ter- 
rible indorsement of the adjutant of the regi- 
ment, of ‘‘ William Brown, killed in battle.” It 
was often almost like stabbing the recipients to 
the heart to hand them such a fatal gift, and 
the look of unutterable anguish that sometimes 
followed haunted the day musings and midnight 
dreams of the sympathizing official. But there 
sometimes, nay, often, came a letter that con- 
veyed to wife and family a respite to agonizing 
suspense, and then the old post-office was for the 
moment bright, and the dangers of war for an 
instant were forgotten. Lessons of human na- 
ture are taught at the delivery window of a post- 
office in the classified peculiarities of the univer- 
sal patrons of the “republic of letters,” among 


| which are developed the common facts, that 


| “clergymen, as a class, and women, universally, 
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are the most difficult to please ;” certainly they 
seem to complain the most. 

Romantic incidents are not unusual in the 
When the Japanese 
empire was opened to the outside world, the 


history of specific mails. 


first mail from that legendary country was sent 
to New York in a sailing vessel via San Fran- 
cisco, Panama, and Aspinwall. By a coinci- 
dence a mail from China via England arrived 
at the post-office simultaneously, and the writ- 
ten ideas and wishes of these two Oriental na- 


In 


their route of destination they separated, and 


tions for the moment reposed side by side. 


made the circuit of the world, to meet again in 
our great Western city of ‘* mushroom bar- 
barians.” But speculation is brief in the post- 
office when work to the words, 
are heard, the ‘‘ travelers” 
are ‘*broken up,” and piecemeal sent to their 
various destinations. 


is be done; 


“Who separates ?” 


Some years since a steamer running between 


Liverpool and Quebec was involved in a terrible | 


storm that swept over the mouth of the St. Law- 
rence. The stanch ship was lost, and all liv- 
ing creatures on board perished. 


mail, and it was promptly forwarded to its 
place of destination. When opened the con- 
tent#@#were found comparatively safe; the let- 
ters were carefully dried and duly distributed ; 


and these frail, delicate, paper memorials of | 


thought remained intact, while the iron-ribbed 
ship and the brave men who commanded her 
still repose in their ocean grave. 

No service in any department of the federal 
government is more exacting in hours of labor 
and hard work than the post-ottice, and no gov- 
ernment service has more enthusiastic and faith- 
ful officers. On a recent occasion a ward poli- 
tician was appointed to a place in the post-office. 


He was set to work ‘‘killing postage stamps”— | 


that is, defacing the stamp on mailed letters. 
He worked away from 8 o’clock a.m. until 
noon, then deliberately quit his table, went up 
to the postmaster, and drawled out, ‘* Look 
here, gineral, I wanted an app’intment, not hard 
work; and ef this is the best thing you can do 
for me, I'll quit.” And the ‘“wielder of pow- 
erful political influence” quit, and departed to 
the more genial quarters of a drinking saloon 
up town. 

The pay of the post-office clerk is exceeding- 
ly small, and, however earnest he may be as a 
partisan, the political tax annually levied is by 
no means a bright spot in his hard fortunes. 
We have mentioned how Mr. Coddington treat- 
ed this custom; another example may not be 
out of place. When General Dix was post- 
master he was approached on the subject of al- 
lowing a subscription to be taken among the 
clerks for party He appeared to 
promptly coincide with the idea, making only 
one condition—that it should be taken up in 
his own He accordingly took a small 
blank book and wrote the following: 


purposes, 


way. 
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Two months | 
afterward the divers, among other things, re- | 
covered from the wreck the New York city | 


“This book will be handed to you by Mr. ——, who 
is authorized to collect moneys of the clerks for polit- 
ical purposes; but I wish each clerk distinctly to un- 
derstand that giving funds for such a purpose is at his 
own option. Those who give will not be helped by it, 
and those who refuse will not be injured.” 

Possibly it is necessary for us to state that 
while the clerks saved their money, and the 
party wasn’t injured, the ‘‘ grand central com 
mittee” was deprived of nothing more nor less 
than the means of indulging in a Champagne 
supper. 

A post-office clerk, under the most favorable 
circumstances, has a delicate and responsible 
position to hold, for he is constantly subjected 
to suspicion. Money letters can be robbed be- 
fore they reach the office, and can be robbed 
before they reach their owners after they leave 
the office. One day a person called on the 
postmaster with a letter written by a lady of 
great respectability, in which it was stated that 
‘‘inclosed you will find ten dollars in liquida- 
tion of your bill against me.” But the letter 
had apparently been opened, and the remains 
only of the edges of the remittance, sticking to 
some paste, were left behind. ‘The bill, save the 
remains of the slight mutilation alluded to, was 
gone. By examining the fragment still adher- 


| ing to the paste the word one, one, one, oft re- 


peated, presented itself. Thus this base at- 
tempt to swindle an honest creditor and defame 
the credit of the post-office was exposed. 
People who come to the post-office and make 
complaints of being robbed, when they discover 
that they were mistaken never call and make 
reparation, or relieve the department of the 
charge made against its employés. A mer- 
chant, much excited, complained that a letter 
sent to him ‘‘ by a most responsible house,” con- 
taining $500, had not been received. This 
charge was fortified by showing a letter from 
the postmaster who mailed the missing letter, 
certifying that it was forwarded, and contained 
the 8500. Detectives were at once set to work 
to unravel the iniquity, but all efforts proved 
unavailing. Finally the post-office authorities, 
after weeks of hard work, called on the com- 
plaining merchant and asked if he had heard 
any thing about the missing money, “Oh,” 
replied the gentleman, with great vivacity, 
‘*that’s all right; by mistake that letter was 
thrown into the safe, and remained unopened 
nearly four weeks. Funny, wasn’t it?” Not 
even an apology was made for charging the 
post-office with purloining the money, or for 
giving its officers so much unnecessary trouble. 
Charges of dishonesty against the post-office 
are made where nobody but ‘‘ extraordinary 
circumstances” are to blame. <A letter con- 
taining two $1000 bills in it was delivered by 
the carrier, who, according to custom (ignorant 
of its contents, of course), at the house of its 
ywner, shoved it into the hallway, under the 
door. ‘The letter was missing. Complaint 
was made at the post-office ; evidence was pro- 
duced that the money had been forwarded, 


|The detectives were set to work to trace out 
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the robbery. The poor carrier, and the clerks | , Broadway, Albany, and the faithful clerks 
in the office who handled the letter, were placed had thrown it into their own city delivery box 
under surveillance. The clerks where the let- | instead of forwarding it to New York. The 
ter was mailed were “shadowed.” Every dol- | confusion in the mind of the writer of the let- 
lar they expended after the probable robbery | ter grew out of the fact that there is a Broad- 
was secretly inquired into, to see if any of | way in both cities, and from force of habit he 
them had been at any given time, after the let- | wrote the wrong address. 
ter was lost, unusually *flush;” but all signs| Miserable chirography is one of the most 
failed. After a long time the floor covering | prolific causes of post-office inefficiency. It is 
of the hall was taken up, and there was the | safe to say that unmistakenly written directions 
letter, ‘‘ safe and sound :” the unfortunate car- | would remove nine-tenths of the complaints. 
rier had thrust it under, instead of over, the oil- | What is a nonplused clerk to do with letters 
cloth. | addressed to ‘* Mahara Seney,” ‘‘ Old Cort,” or 
The misdirection of letters is the cause of | ‘Cow House,” when Morrisania, Olcott, and 
serious charges against the post-office. A let- | Cohoes were really intended ? 
ter containing $700 was mailed from Albany| One day, possibly four years ago, Mr. Kelly 
to New York. It was sent from a well-known | was sitting in his private office opening his per- ° 
person, and the package which was supposed to | sonal letters, and enjoying the delusion that 
contain the letter, made up in Albany, was not | every thing was working satisfactorily, when, to 
opened until it reached New York. Both ends | his surprise, he found one letter from Washing- 
of the line were under suspicion. It was stated | ton calling his especial attention to the ‘* in- 
that the letter was addressed Mr. —— , | closed editorial,” cut from the Tribune, in which 
Broadway, New York. After a long search it | the carelessness of his clerks, and the general- 
was found that the letter had never left Al-| ly unsatisfactory manner with which he carried 
bany at all, being directed by mistake Mr. on his business, were dilated upon, ending with 
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At the post-office, when they 
distribute letters, those on 
which the direction is not in- 
stantly made out, to save time, 
are thrown in a pile for espe- 
cial examination; if a second 
and more careful study fails, 
they are consigned to an espe- 
cial clerk, who is denominated 
the chief of the bureau of 
“hards.” ‘To this important 
functionary the envelope of 
Chappaqua was at last referred. 
He examined it a moment, 
and his eye flashed with the 
expression of recognizing an 
old acquaintance. “This 
thing,” said he, holding up the 
envelope with the tip ends of 
his fingers, ‘‘ came to me some 
days ago along with the other 
‘hards.’ I studied the super- 
scription at my leisure a whole 
day, but couldn't make it out. 
I then showed it to the best 
experts in handwriting at- 
tached to the office, and ealled 
on outsiders to test their skill; 
but what the writing meant, 
if it was writing, was & conun- 
drum that we all gave up. 
Finally, in desperation, it was 
suggested, as a last resort, to 
send it to Chappaqua,” which 
happened to be its place of 
destination. Such is the dteral 
history of the reason of an ear- 
nestly written denunciation of 
the inefficiency of the city post. 
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DELIVERING LETTERS. 


the startling announcement that, under the 
present management of the department, it took 
four days to get a letter from New York to 
Chappaqua, distance about thirty miles, and 
made literally no distance by a fast railway ! 
Consternation ensued, and Mr. Kelly, to com- 
mence examination into these serious charges, 
sent a special agent to Chappaqua for the en- 
velope of said delayed letter. At the place 
named the official fortunately not only found 
what he went after (the envelope), but also Mr. 
Greeley and ‘*‘ Miles O'Reilly.” After due ex- 
planations the envelope was handed to Miles 
O'Reilly, with the query of what he thought 
was the meaning of the superscription. 

‘*Why,” said that genial wit, who had once 
been a deputy postmaster, “the devil himself 
couldn't make it out.” 

The envelope was then brought to the at- 


tention of the berated clerks, who looked at it | 


with glazed eyes, the hieroglyphics suggesting 
somewhat the same intellectual speculation that 
would result from studying the foot-prints of a 
gigantic spider that had, after wading knee- 
deep in ink, retreated hastily across the paper. 


We have traced the growth 

of the post-office of New York 

from the time when it found but partial employ- 

ment for one postmaster and a single assistant 

to the present, and whatachange! Language 

fails to give an idea; statistics pall on the ear 

in unmeaning sounds, and only confuse the 

mind. A few random illustrations must there- 
fore suffice. 

The discipline and efficiency of the city post 
is shown in the reminiscence that, twenty years 
ago, before there was a postal treaty with En- 
gland, people in that country, according to 
their caprice, indorsed on the outside of their 
letters by what line of steamers they desired 
them to be sent. By some accident neither of 
the two composing the American line crossed 
from England in six months! ‘The consequence 
was an extraordinary accumulation of letters 
indorsed ‘*by American steamer;” and when 
the Washington did reach this port, having 
‘*broken her shaft, and been frozen up in the 
harbor of Bremen,” she had a six months’ mail 
on board, ‘This enormous collection of letters 
was taken to the post-office, and the clerks, 
without neglecting their daily routine duties 
and working ‘‘ overtime,” distributed this ac- 
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cumulation in ten days! The same number of | 
letters, without interfering with the daily busi- | 
ness of the office, would now be distributed in 

one hour! 

Large publishing houses and newspaper es- 
tablishments afford great assistance to the post- 
office by making up their own mails according | 
to printed lists and instructions furnished by the 
Post-oftice Department. If this were not the 
-ase, the facilities afforded would not be ade- 
quate to perform the required service. To il- 
lustrate: If it were not advantageous to pub- 
lishers to aid in the prompt circulation of their 
papers and magazines, and they should send | 
their daily distribution to the post-office in one 
indiscriminate mass, that institution would be 
literally “‘avalanchod ;” floors, desks, clerks, | 
and every available place for storage would be | 
buried under one vast pile of accumulated mail 
matter. 
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Instead of there being as formerly only a few 
straggling letters, two hundred and fifty thou- 
sand postage stamps are, on an average, daily 
canceled, and that is a representation of the 
number of domestic letters delivered at the 
post-office every twenty-four hours. 

It costs the government sixty thousand dollars 
annually for cartage to haul this vast amount 
of mail matter to the stations and railway 
lines. 

One comparative statement more. The city 
of New York is divided into twelve postal sta- 
tions, each one having its distinct officer and 
clerks. Station A, situated in the heart of New 
York, does a larger business than either of the 
cities of Buffalo, New Haven, Hartford, Hud- 
son, or Troy. 

Such is the epitomized history, illustrated by 
the post-office, of the gréwth and prosperity of 
the city of New York. 
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FikST TRIP—NEAR TUE FORKS OF TILE PLATTE, 


TP\HE peaks of the Rocky Mountains once 
projected as islands from a vast inland sea 
whose waves swept from the Gulf of Mexico to 
the polar ocean. In this era of the world a} 
tropical climate extended far beyond the arctic 
circle, and the tepid waters swarmed with sea- 
serpents and other reptilian monsters. At the 
close of this period, known to geologists as the | 
eretaceous, a slow upheaval drained this ocean 
from the continent, and left behind great lakes, | 
whose shores and waters teemed again, in ter- | 
tiasy time, with new forms of tropical life. Rhi- 
noceros, crocodiles, and huge tortoises basked 
upon the banks or lay beneath the shade of gi- | 
gantic palms; and as the ages rolled away pro- 
lific nature brought upon the scene the mam- 
moth, mastodon, and horse. During the ter- 
tiary period mud and sand accumulated in the | 
lakes to the depth of many hundred feet, and | 
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| entombed the bones of all these animals. Then 


came a time when all was dry, and torrents from 
the mountains wore through the deep accumu- 
lations. Ages have passed since then, while 
rains and streams have toiled to wash away the 
work of all the prior years; and in the crum- 
bling bluffs that now remain as memorials of 
the past the patient geologist may find the pet- 
rified remains of all the forms of life belonging 
to that early time. 

To the region of these eroded basins Profess- 
or O. C. Marsh, of Yale College, had long con- 
templated a geological expedition ; and in June, 
1870, he organized, from graduates and students 
of that university, the party to which it was the 
writer's privilege to belong. 

Our first exploration was to be made along 
the Loup Fork River, in Nebraska, We start- 
ed from Fort M‘Pherson escorted by a compa- 
ny of cavalry; for this was the country of the 
Sioux, and that warlike tribe was now in a state 
of unusual excitement. Across an unexplored 
desert of sand hills between the river Platte 
and the Loup Fork the celebrated Major North, 
with two Pawnee Indi ins, undertook to lead 
us. These guides rode about a mile in ad- 
vance of the column, The major pointed out 
the least difficult paths; while the Indians, 
with movements characteristic of their wary 
race, crept up each high bluff, and from behind 
a bunch of grass peered over the top for signs 
of hostile savages. Next in the line of march 
came the company of cavalry, commanded by 
Lieutenants Reilly and Thomas; and with them 
rode the Yale party, mounted on Indian ponies, 
and armed with rifle, revolver, geological ham- 
mer, and bowie-knife. Six army wagons, load- 
ed with provisions, forage, tents, and ammnuni- 
tion, and accompanied by a small guard of sol- 
diers, formed the rear. 

The object of the expedition greatly puzzled 
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“BAD LANDS” (MAUVAISES TERRES), ON BLACK FORK. 


our military companions of the rank and file; 
but Professor Marsh, as we rode along, endeav- 
ored to explain to them the mighty changes of 
geology, and the 
would make, 


grand discoveries that we 
‘< Buffalo Bill,” the famous front- 
ier hunter, accompanied us the first day’s jour- 
ney, and at the camp fire that night remarked 
to the soldiers,-‘** The professor told the b ys 
some mighty tough yarns to-day; but he tipped 
me a wink, as much as to say, ‘ You know how 
it is yourself, Bill!’” 

As night closed over our geologists, cut off 
from civilization, in a country infested by hos- 
tile Indians, and they saw around them the 
tents, the bivouac fires, the soldiers standing in 


picturesque groups, the horses cropping in the | 


twilight, the corral of wagons and pacing sen- 
tinels beyond, they fe!t “‘in for” something more 
than science. This fact was more forcibly im- 
pressed by day, as hour after hour they marched 
over burning sand hills, without rocks, or trees, 
or sign of water, while the thermometer stood 
at 110 
fourteen hours in the saddle, one of the sol- 


in the shade of the wagons. 


After 


|impregnated with alkali that even horses and 
mules refused to drink it. For fresh-water we 
had to thank a thunder-shower, during which 
we drank from the rims of each other’s hats. 
After five days of such trials we hailed with 
joy the fresh running water of the Loup Fork. 
Far up the river a column of smoke indicated 
the neighborhood of Indians, and showed that 
we had left the dangers of the desert only to 
enter upon those of the Sioux hunting grounds, 
The savages were evidently keeping watch upon 
| our movements, for in the night their ponies 
| were heard whinnying behind the bluffs across 
the river, and daylight showed a warrior senti 
nel upon a distant height. 

Our geological labors now commenced. The 
sides of the river were indented with cafions, in 
which were exposed the strata of the ancient 
lake, weathered into the formation known as 
| mauvaises terres, and full of fossil remains. <A 
| strong guard was each day detailed to accom- 
| pany our party, while the main body marched 

up the river. The soldiers not only relieved 
us from all fear of surprise, but soon became 


diers, exhausted with heat and thirst, finally interested and successful assistants; but the 
exclaimed, ‘*What did God Almighty make | superstition of the Pawnees deterred them for 
such a country as this for?” ‘ Why,” replied} a time from scientific pursuits; for Indians 
another more devout trooper, ‘‘God Almighty | believe that the petrified bones of their coun- 
made the country good enough, but it’s this|try are the remains of an extinct race of 
deuced geology the professor talks about that | giants, They refused to collect until the pro- 
spoiled it all!” | fessor, picking up the fossil jaw of a horse, show- 

Thirst continued to haunt us all through this | ed how it corresponded with their own horses’ 
desolate region. Once we hailed a distant lake ; | mouths. From that time they rarely returned 
but, like mirage in other deserts no more hor- | to camp without bringing fossils for the ‘ Bone 
rible, it proved a mockery. ‘The water was so | Medicine-man.” 
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Our researches resulted in the discovery of 
the remains of various species of the camel, 
horse, mastodon, and many other mammals, 
some of which were new to science; but in ad- 
dition to extinct animals, these hunting grounds 
of the Sioux were well stocked with live deer 
and antelope and elk. One herd of the latter 
numbered at least a hundred and fifty head. 
Another smaller herd crossed the river within 
two hundred yards of our geologists and their 
guard. The entire party at once opened fire 
like a pack of large fire-crackers, and with such 
effect that we not only had meat enough for a 
week, but brought the whole command sweep- 
ing down upon us, thinking that we were at- 
tacked by Indians; for this was a matter of 
hourly apprehension. 

We became so used to the constant expecta- 
tion of a fight, and practiced so assiduously the 
Indian s¢ience of dodging behind the horse’s 
neck when at full run, that we were not in the 
least alarmed when the Sioux really came in 
sight. Our composure was doubtless due to the 
fact that the warriors had been for some years 
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| dead, and were reposing on platforms of boughs, 
supported at the four corners by poles about 
eight feet in height. On one of these tombs 

| lay two bodies—a woman, decked in beads and 
bracelets, and a scalpless brave, with war-paint 

| still on the parchment cheeks, and holding in his 
crumbling hands a rusty shot-gun and a pack of 
cards. seneath the platform lay the skeleton 
of the favorite pony, whose spirit had accompa- 
nied his master’s to the happy hunting grounds. 
A feeling of awe was creeping over us as we built 
in thought historic castles for the dead, when the 
professor brought us down to the stern realities 
of science by the unromantic remark: “ Well, 
boys, perhaps they died of small-pox; but we 
can’t study the origin of the Indian race unless 
we have those skulls!” 

So far we had not been molested by live In- 
dians; but the threatening column of smoke far 
up the river each night was nearer and wider; 
and at length we found close upon us a prairie- 
fire which the Sioux had lighted on both sides 
of the river. The fire upon the southern bank 

| had fortunately gained several miles upon the 
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other, and we watched it sweep by from the 
latter bank, beating out with blankets the 
sparks that fell around The sun had set 
amid the angry clouds of an approaching thun- 
der-storm that increased the gloom of twilight. 
Across the river wavy lines of fire crept up the 
rolling sand hills, and, 


us. 


catching the clumps of 
pine trees, wrappéd them in 
ling pyramids, while each gust of wind 


cotton-wood and 
crac 
from the rising storm would sweep a whole hill- 
The shower at length 
and so subdued the 
no longer feared that it would leap across the 
narrow 


ide into a sheet of flame. 
burst upon us, fire that we 


river; and the wind, suddenly shifting 
to the east, checked the progress of the flames 
upon the side on which we were encamped. 

From this point we marched over the burned 
prairie that stretched on every side as far as the 
eye could reach, studded with roasted cactus 
and dead grasshoppers ; 
difficulty that isol ad 
found for the stock. The river soon dwindled 
to a little stream, and then to a slender rivulet 
and half-stagnant pools. We had reached its 
head waters—the goal of our first expedition. 
We now turned southwest, and once more en- 
privations of an unexplored des- 
here water was only once obtained, and 
then by digging in the dry bed of an alkaline 
lake. On reaching the Platte, the Pawnees led 
us across the treacherous quicksands of the riv- 
er in a mock raid on the city of North Platte, 
whose terrified inhabitants mistook us for a par- 
ty of Sioux, and rose in arms to repel the in- 
The tents were pitched at last in the 
quadrangle of Fort M‘Pherson, the Loup Fork 
expedition was finished, and General Emory 
and his officers congratulated us on our safe re- 
turn, 

The second expedition started from Fort D. 
A. Russell, Wyoming Territory, to explore the 
great triangle of country lying east of the Black 
Hills, and between the north and south forks 


and it was with great 


patches of grass were 


countered the 
ert, W 


vaders. 
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of the Platte. General King kindly supplied 
us with horses, .forage, army wagons, and an 
escort of thirty men from the Fifth Cavalry, 
commanded by Captain Montgomery and Lieu- 
tenant Stembel, 

The first geological discovery of importance 
was made at the mouth of a cation which opens 
on one of the broad plains of } 
do. 


Northern Colora- 
Here was a miocene formation of mau- 
vaises terres such as had never before been 
identified south of the White River region of 
Dakota; and this determined the southwestern 
boundary of the great tertiary lake basin east 
of the Rocky Mountains. The deposit con- 
tained great quantities of fossil turtles and rhi- 
noceros, a few unknown species of rodents and 
birds, and remains of the oreodon—a remark- 
able animal combining characteristics of the 
modern sheep, pig, and deer. In a lower de- 
posit were many bones of the Titanotherium— 
a monster of such vast proportions that a lower 
jaw measured over four feet length. We 


traced the oreodon beds many miles to the west 
and north along the Pine Bluff ranges to the 
Another outcrop occurred at Ante- 
lope Station, containing remains of several spe- 


railroad. 
cies one a three-toed animal, and an- 
other which, although full grown, had attained 
the height of but two feet, Although we were 
successful in geological research, fortune did 
not smile upon us in the affairs of every-day 
life. At Antelope one of our cavalry horses 
was accidentally shot dead, and three draught 
animals were bitten by rattlesnakes. We were 
thankful that no more of our stock were lost, for 
the country swarmed with the’reptiles. Num- 
bers of them were killed every day among the 
horses’ feet; and while we were bathing they 
would bask upon the bank of the stream beside 
our clothes. Their humming soon became an 
old tune; andthe charm of shooting the wretches 


of horse; 


| wore away for all but one, who was collecting 


their rattles as a necklace for his lady-love. 

On reaching the North Platte we followed 
the old California emigrant trail, in whose deep- 
The col- 
umn left us at an extensive fossil locality ; and 
so absorbing is the practical study of paleontol- 
ogy that sunset surprised us still at work. Here 
we were found by some soldiers, who had been 
sent back to guide us through a labyrinth of 
shale and sandstone known as Scott’s Bluff. It 
was pitch-dark when we began to pick our way 
through these narrow and rugged defiles, where, 
at every turn, deep cations yawned at our feet. 
Fitted by nature for ambush and surprise, this 
had been the Indians’ favorite spot to fall upon 
the emigrants; and those dim bluffs, that tow- 
ered so gray and ghostly silent, could tell many 
a tale of lurking savages, of desperate fights and 
massacres. The place looked scarcely less aw- 
ful when by daylight we returned to gather it 
fossil treasures. (Guards were posted to watch 
the borders of the river, and many an anxious 
glance was cast across into the Sioux reserva- 
tion, ‘The bishop,” a corresponding member 


worn ruts the grass is now growing. 
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of the American Tract Society, here gladdened 
our hearts by emerging from a gully with an 
immense petrified turtle lashed upon his horse’s 


back, while he pulled and shouted and swore to | 


urge along the staggering beast. It soon be- 
came a vital question which he should aban- 


don, the turtle or the horse. The professor 
protested that it be not the former, and painted 
in vivid colors the future position of this grand 
specimen inthe Yale collection, with the discoy- 
erer’s name immortalized thereon. But, on the 
other hand, the thought of Indians was too 


THE PETRIFIED TURTLE. 
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A PRAIRIE FIRE. 


much for the bishop. So the turtle still lies in 
nature’s museum. 

After leaving the Platte we followed theeval- 
ley of Horse Cre ek. 


ground, and we came upon many fresh signs of 


This is a famous hunting 
the savages. Notwithstanding these evidences 
of unfriendly neighbors, two of the party, all 
intent on duck-shooting, persisted in following 
the creek, which bent far away to the west, and 
promised to meet us at two high bluffs about 
twenty miles away. 

Night camp the 
bluffs, but brought no signs of our comrades, 
We called to mind the fresh tracks of Indians, 
and saw with anxiety a high column of smoke 
far in the Darkness deepened, and 
showed the sky lurid with the glare of a prairie 


fire ; 


closed over our between 


north. 


con did not bring the lost ones home, our fears 
became intense. We waited impatiently for day- 
light, and then started to discover their trail; 
but hope died within us on finding, near the 
camp, an Indian pony, evidently just abandoned 
on account of lameness, The day dragged away 
in unsuccessful search, and when night again 


closed in all returned to camp in despair. 
The duck-shooters, meanwhile, excited with 


successful sport, forgot that the stream bent 


far to the west, until, at sunset, they looked in 


vain for the row of tents, for the sentinel upon 
the hill, and for the horses grazing by the 
stream, and realized that they were lost. 
er making this discovery they philosophically 
lighted their pipes, and then left the stream, 


hoping to see the camp from a neighboring | 


and, as night advanced and a blazing bea- | 


Aft- | 


bluff. On reaching the height, they were star- 
tled by a great column of smoke rising from 
the very spot which they had left. The burn- 
ing match, carelessly thrown upon the grass, had 
started a prairie fire, which was now under full 
headway, and a high wind was driving it swift 
ly toward them. ‘The first impulse was flight ; 
but the flames spread on every side with fearful 
rapidity, leaping many feet each moment; and 
they had barely time to resort to a well-known 


| border expedient, when they felt upon their faces 


the breath of the coming blast. ‘They lighted a 
new fire, and, taking refuge in the burned space, 
held their terrified horses while the wall of 
flame swept by them. This danger past, they 
remembered that they were lost, with no arms 
but their shot-guns; and knowing that the fire 
would surely attract any bands of Indians who 
might be near, they waded down the bed of 
the stream for a great distance to conceal their 
trail, and then took refuge in a side ravine. 
Still they feared that in the night some prowl- 
ing savage might stampede their horses; and 
each tied the picket-rope to his ankle before 
seeking repose beneath his saddle-blanket. ‘The 
result Was a bad scare. For before morning 
one of the horses, frightened by a wolf, jumped 
beyond the length of the lariat, and, as his 
owner afterward expressed it, ‘* Yanked him 
out of a sound sleep into a bed of cactus.” It 
was after an absence of two days that the wan- 
derers relieved the anxiety of their friends by 
appearing in camp. 

The snow-patched summits of the Black Hills 
at length rose upon the horizon and showed that 
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our examination of the great eastern tertiary 
lake basin was finished. Far beyond these 
mountains lay other eroded basins, whose ex- 


ploration was to be the work of our third ex- | 
We therefore made our next head- 


pedition. 
quarters at Fort Bridger, in Western Wyoming, 
and for a fortnight explored the wonderful re- 
gion which lies at the northern base of the Uin- 
tah Mountains. Successful research in this vast 
basin did not divert us from our main object, 
which was to reach the junction of the Green 
and White rivers in Utah, and to examine the 
surrounding country. No exploration of this 


region had ever been made; but hunters and | 


Indians had brought back fabulous stories of 
valleys strewn with gigantic petrified bones. 
To this geological paradise the shortest route 
lay across the Uintah Mountains, the altitude 
of whose lowest pass is eleven thousand feet ; 
but we could find no guide through these 
rugged defiles, and were obliged to follow the 
circuitous course of the rivers. From Fort | 
Bridger we were supplied with a train of army | 
wagons and with an escort of soldiers, from 
the Thirteenth Infantry, who, like ourselves, 
were mounted on mules. The rough bottom- 
lands of Henry’s Fork made terrible work with | 
the latter, and we were at last compelled to light- 
en them by “caching” a large quantity of grain, 
Notwithstanding this relief, they again broke 
down so hopelessly that we determined to 
abandon them, and to make the rest of our jour- 
ney with pack-mules. Our Mexican guide, 
Joe, was therefore sent back to the fort with 
instructions to obtain pack-saddles and ropes, 
and to meet us at the mouth of the river. Dur- 
ing this delay we were overtaken by a party in 
pursuit of a desperate band of horse-thieves, 
who have their head-quarters at Brown's Hole, 
on the Green River. Our route lay of necessi- | 
ty through their haunt ; and we were startled | 
by the report that two suspicious characters, 
supposed to be in league with them, and who | 
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knew of our expedition, had left the fort just 


before us. 


When we reached the Green River, one of the 
Nimrods who distinguished themselves on the 
last trip again went shooting. He was riding 
his mule through the thickets, and looking for 
ducks, when he came’suddenly upon a huge 
grizzly. For a moment it was difficult to tell 
which was the most scared; but the bear was 
the first to spring forward. He received the 
contents of a shot-gun on the end of his nose, 
when the terrified mule fled so precipitately 
| that he fell among the bushes. Our hero now 

thought it was all up; but the mule recovered 

| himself just in time, and made such good time 
| to camp that the bear was distanced. 
| That night a herd of elk charged across the 
river and through the camp. The sentinels 
heard them plunging in the water, and, think- 
ing that a party of Indians or the horse-thieves 
were upon us, challenged; but, immediately 
| discovering their mistake, they remained true 
to military discipline; and allowed the whole 
| herd to pass through without firing. We had 
now been without meat for some days, and, in 
our half-starved condition, this was a cruel dis- 
appointment; but steaks were soon supplied in 
a most unexpected manner. A soldier was 
riding a mule at full speed, when the unfortu- 
nate beast stepped in a badger’s hole, precipi- 
tated his rider, and fell with such violence as to 
break hisown neck. We found him somewhat 
tough, but sweet and nutritious ; and we passed 
him off on one of our comrades, who came in 
late that night, as bear-steak. He had once 
been ‘* bucked off” by this particular mule, and 
his subsequent disgust was attributed to per- 
sonal prejudice. 

The pack-saddles came at last. We forded 
the Green River, and formed a long line up the 
narrow Indian trail which led toward Brown’s 
Hole. The pack-mules were interspersed among 
soldiers and geologists; but despite the most 
careful watching they would often be seen buck- 
ing and tearing from the line, with ropes and 
straps flying, and sacks of corn, cooking uten- 
sils, and tent-poles, to say nothing of geological 
hammers and other scientific implements, strew- 
ing the ground in every direction. 

By dint of continual packing we made fair 
progress, and entered the much-dreaded Hole 
| —a narrow valley, with high mountains on ei- 

ther hand. Here we descried a camp, which 
proved to be that of the pursuing party return- 
{ing unsuccessful; for on their approach the 
horse-thieves had scattered to their fastnesses, 
Our scouts examined the various trails leading 
to the south, and found that it was impossible 
to continue our course down the left bank of the 
river. We therefore forded just above the 
mouth of Vermilion Creek, and ascended the 
eastern end of the Uintah Mountains to the alti- 
tude of snow. After crossing an extensive table- 
land a grand scene burst upon us. Fifteen hun- 


| dred feet below us lay the beds of another great 


tertiary lake. We stood upon the brink of a vast 
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basin, so desolate, wild, and broken, so lifeless 
and silent, that it seemed like the ruins of a 
world. A few solitary peaks rose to our level, 
and showed that ages ago the plain behind us 
had extended unbroken to where a line of silver 
showed the Green River, twenty miles away. 
The intermediate space was ragged, with ridges 
and bluffs of every conceivable form ; and riv- 
the 
mountain-sides stretched threads of green across 
the waste, between their falling battlements. 
Yet through the confusion could be seen an or- 
der that was eternal. For as, age after age, 
the ancient lake was filled and choked with lay- 
ers of mud and sand, so on each crumbling bluff 


ulets that flowed from yawning cafions it 


recurred strata of chocolate and greenish clavs 
in unvaried succession; and a bright red ridge 
that stretched across the foreground could be 
traced far off, with beds of gray and yellow 
heaped above it. 
Late on the second day after entering this 
basin we saw the distant smoke of an Indian 
| Our Joe had never been further south 
than Brown’s Hole, and to 
procure a guide. Soldiers were therefore sent 
to but the Indians, fearing the 
approach of strangers, set fire, as their custom 
is, to the grass around the camp, and fled. Next 
morning we followed the trail of the fugitives 
toward the Green River, and soon detected the 
retreating Indians by several clouds of dust. 


camp. 


it was necessary 


reconnoitre ; 


Our advanced guard at once gave chase, and 
after a race of several miles eaught up with the 
last band. It was a hunting party of Utes, or 





Utahs, and among the braves Joe recognized 
an old acquaintance with whom he had traded, 
and who still owed him three deer-skins. This 
placed us at once in friendly relations, and gave 
us such an advantage that a bargain was soon 
struck for guidance to the White River. It 
was evident why the race had been so unequal ; 
for the Indians, though better mounted than 
ourselves, had with them their families 
camp equipage. 


and 
The squaws carried the long 
and slender lodge-poles, strapped to their horses’ 
sides and trailing on the ground, and in ad- 
dition were burdened with papooses slung upon 
the saddle pommels and thus rocked to sleep. 
One woman also carried a dog in the folds of her 
buffalo - robe; but she evidently wished to be 
permanently relieved of some of these incum- 
brances ; for, pointing to her papoose, and then 
at one of our ponies, she smiled sweetly, and 
said, ‘*I swap.” 

At the White River we had ample reward 
for all the hardships we had experienced in 
reaching this goal of our journey. Though we 
found none of the gigantic bones of which we 
had heard so much from hunters and Indians, 
yet, as we ascended the river, the fossils in- 
creased in number, until from one point of view 
we counted eleven shells of pliocene tortoises 
which had weathered from the bluffs. After 
making collections in this region to the satis- 
faction of even our enthusiastic professor, we 
reforded the Green River, and followed a trail 
to Fort Uintah, the government agency of 
an important tribe of Utes. Here 


we en- 
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gaged a guide through the wild ravines and 
dense pine forests of the Uintah Mountains. 
It was a route never before traversed by whites, 
and probably never by Indians. The ground 
in the forest was often heaped with fallen 
trunks; and for mile after mile a path for the 
pack-mules had to be cut with hatchets through 
the tangled thickets. After great difficulties we 
reached Henry’s Fork, picked up the abandoned 
wagons, and came to the spot where the grain 
was cached. Here we found in possession a par- 
ty of men occupying a log-hut, and professing to 
be ranchmen; but the lieutenant commanding 
our escort assured us that they were the iden- 
tical horse-thieves of whom 
ready warned. They had 
grain, and Professor Marsh went to the hut 
to claim our property. He was ushered into 
the presence of the party, each of whom was 
armed to the teeth, and looked ready to take 
his life for half a dollar. Endeavoring to con- 
trol his embarrassment by speaking as to ordi- 
nary ranchmen, our illustrious chief remarked, 
blandly, ‘* Well, where your squaws ?” 
‘**Sir,” replied a dignified ruffian, ‘‘ this crowd 
is virtuotis.” 

On our return to Fort Bridger we bade fare- 
well to Major La Motte and Judge Carter, who 
had greatly assisted our expedition, and then 
spent several weeks in seeing what all tourists 
see. At Salt Lake City we flirted with twen- 
ty-two daughters of Brigham Young ina box at 
the theatre, and, overcome by the effort, im- 
mediately crossed the Sierra Nevada to San 
Francisco, 


had been al- 
appropriated the 


we 


are 


Fromt his point we made excur- 
sions to the Yosemite, the Mariposa Big Trees, 
and the Geysers. One of the party then sailed 
for Panama, and one for Alaska. The rest, 
after visiting the interesting hydraulic mining 
region of Little York, You Bet, Gouge Eye, 
Red Dog, and Dutch Flat, in California, went 
east by rail to a locality near the Green Riv- 
er,in Wyoming. Here, in an eocene deposit, 
petrified fishes abounded ; and we found a small 
bed containing fossil insects—a rare discovery, 
although in Western hotels beds are common 
where the insects are not petrified. Here were 
beetles and dragon-flies and grasshoppers, the 
ancestors, perhaps, of locust-like swarms that 
still infest this valley. A gigantic fossil mos- 
quito, and an extinct flea, of dimensions not 
to be despised, contributed to our collection ; 
so that if the primeval Adam really existed in 
the tertiary period, as some have supposed, the 
slumbers of himself and worthy spouse were 
doubtless disturbed like those of mortals since 
the fall. 

Leaving this interesting and suggestive spot, 
we spent a day in Denver, and finally reached 
Fort Wallace, in Kansas, 
expedition was to be made from this post, along 
the Smoky River, and, with a small escort of cav- 
alry, we started on the 20th of November. The 
nights had now become bitterly cold, and to 
avoid the piercing wind our camp was pitched 
under a high bank. 


The last geological | 





attracted by the scent of meat, jumped off this 
bank into the midst of our mules, and fright- 
ened them to such a degree that about a dozen 
broke loose and stampeded. The night was 
dark, and the greatest confusion followed; for 
until the sentinels told us the true cause of dis- 
turbance we instinctively thought of Indians. 
The mules, with broken halters and lariats fiy- 
ing, reached the fort early in the morning, and 
caused great consternation among the officers, 
who naturally concluded that the Cheyennes 
had attacked us, and sent a company of soldiers 
to our rescue. The troops appeared more dis- 
appointed at losing the expected fight than 
gratified at our safety. 

The search for fossils met with great success, 
and remains of cretaceous reptiles and fishes 
were collected in great quantities. One trophy 
was the skeleton of a sea-serpent, nearly com- 
plete, and so large that we spent four days in 
This 
monster when alive could not have been less 
than sixty feet in length. It was allied to the 
genus Mosasaurus, which, as our discoveries 
proved, had a slender eel-like body and tail, 
and not only the anterior paddles previously 
known, but posterior limbs also. With a mouth 
resembling that of the boa-constrictor, this mon- 
arch of the cretaceous seas could bolt with ease 


digging out and carrying it to camp. 


the largest of his coeval reptiles and fishes. 

The Smoky Riverruns through the great Kan- 
sas hunting grounds. Every day herds of the buf- 
falo were around us, and we enjoyed many an 
exciting ‘‘run’ across the prairie. 

The weather day by day grew colder, and at 
length we saw indications of an approaching 
storm. Knowing the danger of exposure to 
snow on these open plains, we reluctantly bade 
farewell to our geological diggings, and, sati- 
ated even with buffalo-hunting, turned back to 
Fort Wallace. 
For the last were received and en- 
tertained by officers of the army, so many of 
whom had aided our different expeditions. On 
commencing the journey homeward, and en- 
tering the palace cars, our ruffianly appearance 
created consternation 
tourists. 


So ended our last excursion. 
time we 


among sober railroad 
Months of hardship, labor, and ad- 
venture had made many a rent in our well- 
worn clothes ; and the buckskin breeches and 
army blouses of several members gave to the 
party a wild and warlike character, in keeping 
with the open display of revolver and bowie- 
knife, and bronzed faces covered with the un- 
trimmed stubble of a We reached 
New Haven on the 18th of December, after 
six eventful months, during which 
illness or accident had happened to 
party. 

The geological results, so briefly touched 
upon in this incomplete narrative, are now in 
course of publication; and they will show that 
in addition to the individual advantages de- 


season, 


no serious 
any of the 


| rived from experience in frontier life, no un- 


important contribytion was made to science by 


About midnight a wolf, | the Yale College Expedition of 1870. 


* 
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SIBERIAN TRAVEL AND EXPLORATION.* 


VIEW 
\ AY 8.—After a journey of twenty days we | 
4 are at Markova, on the Anadyr River,which 
empties into Behring Sea. 
latitude 65°, almost 


It is situated in 
under the arctic circle. | 
The town consists of half a dozen mean log- | 
houses and a small church. We set out from 
Ghijigha on the 18th of April. A few days of 
bright sun, followed by a snap of cold, had given 
a glassy smoothness to the snow, from which the 
light was reflected so brightly that we were | 
On the 
second day there were indications of an im- 
pending ‘‘ poorga,” or storm. An hour before 
midnight, although it was broad daylight, we 
came to the Korak settlement of Coeil in the 
midst of the storm which had burst upon us. It 
was the oddest hamlet we had seen. There was | 
a group of log structures looking like huge hour- | 
glasses. The habitable part of each was below 
ground, only the conical roof being in sight. 
On the top of this was another inverted cone, 
like the hopper of a grist-mill. Nothing like a 
door or window was visible, and we were at a 
loss to imagine how an entrance was effected. 
A fat, jolly-looking fellow came up, and, point- 
ing to a perpendicular pole in which were cut 
a series of notches, motioned us to follow him. 
We clambered up after him, and found ourselves | 
inside of the hopper, which was garnished with 
seal-skins stuffed with fat, snow-shoes, dog-har- 
ness, and other paraphernalia, 


forced to protect our eyes by goggles. 


There were also 
several puppies, choked to death with wisps of | 
straw; these were sacrifices to some god or 
devil. At the bottom was a square hole, from 
which rose clouds of smoke laden with the most 
abominable odors. It was as though the ‘‘ thirty 
separate stinks” of Cologne were all amalgama- 
ted into one. Into this our guide disappeared ; 

* Reindeer, Dogs, and Snow-shoes; A Journal of Si- 
berian Travel and Explorations, made in the Years 
1865, 1866, and 1867. By Ricuarp J. Busu, late of the 
Russo-American Telegraph Expedition. With Map 
and Llustrations. 
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IN MARKOVA. 


we followed, climbing down a pole similar to 
the one by which we had ascended on the out- 
We found ourselves in the centre of an 
octagonal apartment about twenty-five feet in 
diameterSconstructed of heavy logs standing on 
end, ‘The aperture through which we had de- 
scended, nearly thirty feet above the dirt floor, 
was hardly discernible through the smoke. Sit- 


ting or reclining around were a score of dirty 


Directly 
under the entrance was a fire for heating, and 
by its side a large copper caldron, supported by 
stones, for cooking. A fire was soon built under 
this, and into it were thrown pieces of seal-meat. 
When it was cooked it was dished up into large 
wooden trays. We joined in the feast with bet- 
ter appetites than we should have done a little 
later, when we saw a child using one of these 
same trays for a purpose the very reverse of 
ating. Dinner over, the women returned to 
their occupations, sewing skins, hushing the 
babies to sleep, and waging war upon certain 
enemies intrenched in their own hair. After 
a while a dance was got up for our delectation. 


| The chief features of this were bouncing about 


in a miscellaneous manner, writhing their bod- 


| ies, and contorting their faces into all possible 


forms, accompanied with unearthly grunts, 
groans, and squeaks. ‘The perspiration poured 
down in streams, and the performers grew so 
hoarse that they could not even grunt audibly. 


This was our first encounter with those *‘ sav- 


| age Koraks,” who, we had been told, would be 
|ready to murder us for the smallest possible 


plunder. ‘These, however, belonged to the civ- 
ilized Ko-aks, who differ little, except in being 
more diriy, from other natives of the region. 
The beaux, however, shave the crowns of 


| their heads, leaving the remainder of the hair 


hanging in a circular fringe, giving them the 
aspect of monks, while the belles heighten 
We found them 


good-natured and hospitable. There are two 





classes of pagan Ko- 
raks —the one liv- 
ing near the sea, 
and subsisting mainly 
upon its products ; the 
other, in the interior, 
called Reindeer Ko- 
raks, are nomads, and 
have immense herds 
of deer. In many re- 
spects they resemble 
the Bedouin Arabs. 
From the best ac- 
counts we could get 
they are usually hos- 
pitable, although there 
are recorded instances 
of treachery on their 
part. 

We were detained 
three days at Coeil by 
the poorga, and then 
went on our way. It 
soon grew bitterly 
cold, the thermome- 
ter on the 24th of 
April falling to —30°. May-day brought us 
another terrible poorga, the snow whirling in 
every conceivable direction. We laid by, but 
could not light a fire, and had to content our- 
selves with making a dinner of dried fish. 
Then the weather began to moderate, and it 
became hard traveling over the softened snow, 
and on the 5th we were obliged to rest at mid- 


day to escape the heat, and it kept thawing all | 


the night. We then passed through a long 
stretch of forest thirty miles broad, lying along 
the Myan River, a tributary of the Anadyr. 
Here were trees enough to furnish telegraphic 


covery, for Kennan had found the Anadyr des- 
titute of trees. 

On the morning of the 8th we reached Mar- 
kova, Our journey had been a fatiguing one, 
but we were consoled by knowing that we had 
discovered the true line for the telegraph. Our 
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journey of nearly three thousand miles by rein- 
deer, dogs, and snow-shoes, lasting eight months 
from the day when we landed at De Castries, 
was over. The different parties of our expedi- 
tion had accomplished the task they had under- 
taken by exploring the route from the mouth 


| of the Anadyr to that of the Amoor, It re- 


mained to set about the work of building the 
telegraph. We shall pass briefly over the inci- 


| dents of eighteen months--two summers and a 


winter, for there is here no spring or autumn— 
almost under the arctic circle. All these are 


| detailed in the volume by Bush. 
poles for a thousand miles—an important dis- | 


June 19.—Summer has now fairly opened. 
It was Bush's plan to go to the Myan River 


| with native laborers for the purpose of cutting 


poles, which were to be rafted down that stream 
and the Anadyr. This would be our summer 
task; and should the vessels of the company 
arrive in good season, the work of construction 
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could begin. But, unfortunately, there was no 
dog feed to be had, and so no journey could be 


undertaken until the ice broke up on the rivers. 


. °o 
As summer came on every thing began to | 


assume a strangeaspect. Night, as marked by 

The interval be- 
tween sunrise and sunset grew less and less, 
until it was only an hour; and even then the 
sun only sunk just below the horizon, and dur- 
ing this interval the heavens were all aglow. 
At no instant for weeks was it so dark that a 
star could be seen. It was quite immaterial 
at what time we went to bed or got up. We 
almost instinctively conformed in this respect to 
the habits of the animal creation, which were 
as regular as though there was such a thing as 
We would look out 


from our quarters and see life and activity. 


darkness, ceased to exist. 


evening and morning. 


Smoke wreaths curled from every chimney ; 
men were hauling wood for fuel, and women 
going to and from the water-holes; dogs were 
prowling about, hunting field-mice or searching 
for morsels of food, and birds fluttered from 


bough to bongh. 
after, it was just as broad daylight as before, 
but every thing was still; not a man or woman 
was to be seen; the dogs lay asleep, their noses 
covered by their bushy tails; the birds, their 
heads tucked under their wings, werc perched, 
fast asleep, upon the trees, 

On the 6th of June the ice in the river broke 
up, and the water poured down in floods, bear- 
ing along huge masses of ice, logs, and trees, 
all jammed together in one roaring, writhing 
mass. Upon the banks natives were assem- 
bled firing blank cartridges from their old flint- 
lock muskets—a kind of sulphurous prayer to 


the spirits of the rivers, upon whose bounty | 
they depend for their winter supply of fish. | 
In twelve hours the region was transformed | 


into a vast lake, whose waters, overflowing 
many of the houses, rose almost to the level of 
our quarters. ‘This is the starvation period 
The flood has driven all native 
tribes to the mountains, and cut off all com- 


munication with them. The water-fowl have 


of the year. 


| Not a fish is to be caught in the river. 


| river. 


Looking out a few hours | 


| hours. 





retreated to the inland pools, the grouse have 
gone to the distant plains to build their nests, 
The 


natives suffered greatly from famine. One 


| family ate only once every two days, another 
| subsisted for many days upon their dog har 


ness, which they boiled into soup; others lived 
upon their deer-skin bedding. We could do 
little for them, for our own supplies ran fear- 
fully low ; our frozen meat thawed, and became 
so putrid that we could not eat it, but it was 
eagerly devoured by the natives. We had 
only a little black flour, and barely enough 
sugar and tea to last us to the mouth of the 
The dogs suffered still more, many of 


| them living only on the carcasses of their starved 
| companions. 
}summer attire, which consists mainly of the 


The natives have donned their 


’ 


**comla,” 2 kind of long shirt of light deer- 


| skin, fitting closely around the neck and wrists, 


with a hood covering the whole head except the 
face. This, as well as mittens on the hands, is 
a protection against mosquitoes. 

We had in the mean while constructed eight 
rafts, each having a hut upon it, and all lashed 
together, but so that any one could be easily 
detached. Onthe 20th of June the waters had 
so far subsided that we thought it safe to ven- 
ture to embark on our voyage of five hundred 
miles down the Anadyr. There was, indeed, 
no time to be lost, for we had not tasted meat 
for a week, and our flour was reduced to a sup- 
ply for two days for ourselves and the eight na- 
tives who were to accompany us, and no more 
was to be had until we should reach the mouth 
of the Myan, a hundred miles distant. It was 
the longest day in the year, there being only 
fifty-five minutes between sunset and sunrise, 
and there was no moment when there was not 
light enough to enable us to read fine print. 
The day was clear and warm, but a heavy wind 
was blowing, so that our utmost endeavors 
barely kept the raft from drifting ashore. After 
a few miles the current swept us into a creek, 
and we had to send back to Markova for as- 
sistance to extricate us. Seventeen men came 
down, and after two hours’ towing and poling 
we regained the main channel. In order to 
travel day and night we divided our force into 
two watches, relieving each other every six 
The stream was full of islands, and the 
current so slow, hardly half a mile an hour, 
that we were able to examine them. Besides 
eggs, we found sufficient numbers of hares, 
geese, and ducks to keep us in meat. The 
voyage would have been pleasant enough had it 
not been for the mosquitoes. These pests com- 
pelled us to wear our skin clothing night and 
day; but although we kept up a great smoke, 
and wore mosquito nets, and had our garments 
tied tight at the neck, waist, wrists, and ankles, 
we suffered severely. Our two dogs were al- 
most tormented to death. The natives assured 
us that the mosquitoes were nothing to a small 
gnat, called the “‘ moska,” coming later in the 
season, who will bite through any thing short 
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of buckskin, and can crawl through a pin-hole. | put up our first yourt. This was our way of 
On the 28th we came across a company of na- | celebrating the glorious Fourth. After floating 
tives who had just speared sixteen deer; from | down the Anadyranother week we reached Mac- 
them we procured meat enough to last us two rae’s camp of last winter, where we hoped to 
days, and on the following days we speared a find that the expected vessels had preceded us, 
deer for ourselves, and caught several fish, so | But we were doomed to disappointment. There 
that we were safe from present starvation. were no vessels, and, what was worse, the store- 

On the 3d of July, just a year from the day | house had been broken open, and every thing 
upon which we set sail from San Francisco, we | carried off except a little salt beef and pork. 
stopped at a place called Oochostika. It con-| Our party of thirteen soon used this up, and 
sisted of two or three excavations in which huts | we stood a fair chance of starving, for it was 
had been built. The Tchuctchus, who dwelt | too early for salmon, and other fish were scarce. 
along the river, from some superstitious notion, | There were plenty of geese, but we could not 
pall down their houses in the summer, and re- | get a shot at them with our revolvers. Luck- 
build them in the fall. Here we landed and | ily for us, the moulting season was at hand, 
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THE ** WADE” BEACHED BY THE 


when they are unable to fly. One of our men 
discovered a large flock near a pond two or 


three miles away. We knew that they would 


take to the water when alarmed, so we hauled | 


our light canoes to the place, 
successful, 
knocked over sixty of the birds, 
just three days. It was our last goose-chase, 
for all the flocks in the neighborhood took the 
alarm and disappeared. 

We determined to remain as long as there 


These lasted 


was any hope of the arrival of the vessels, send- | 


ing back, however, all the natives except four. 
Our sole reliance for food was the few fish we 
could catch. We spent as much time as pos- 
In the morning, after taking 
for the vessels, we would set our seine, 


sible in sleeping. 


look 


a 
and wait for our breakfast to come along; 


usually it was d 


inner-time, and sometimes sup- 


per-time, before our wishes were gratified. 
whole fortnight passed away. 
and more despondent day by day, for the sum- 
mer was wearing away. Our anxiety reached 
its height as we turned in on the evening of 
August 14. Next morning we were awakened 
by loud talking, and before our eyes were fairly 
opened the hut was full of men, all talking 
English. There were three or four officers, 
and a boat’s crew of sailors. The company’s 
steamer, Wright, was at the entrance of the bay, 
thirty miles below, where she had stopped on 
Colonel 
Bulkley, who was on board, had no idea that 
there 1 He had sent the 
party up merely to leave a letter in case any 


her way northward to take in coal. 


was any one here. 


one should come down the river. 

Five weeks were passed in various prepara- 
tions. Quite a number of vessels, with men, 
materials, and supplies, had congregated at the 
general rendezvous on Plover Bay, where a 


station was established. During this time we 


Our hunt was | 
In an hour or two we speared and 


| built. 


| bay. 


A| 
We grew more | 
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had an opportunity of 
seeing the native mod ’ 
of capturing the wal 
rus. When they see 
these creatures in the 
bay they launch thei: 
skin canoes, each pro 
vided with half a 
dozen bone - headed 
harpoons, to which an 
inflated seal-skin is 
attached by a long 
cord. The walruses 
dive down; some of 
the hunters pound t] 

water with 
whalebone ; 
rus comes 
what 


slabs ot 
the wal- 
up to 
the matter, 
and receives a_har- 
poon. Down he goes 
again, but the buoy 
indicates : 


see 


is 


his where- 
abouts, and when he 
comes up to breathe 
he receives another harpoon; and so on until 
so many buoys are made fast to him that he 
can not dive under water, when he is dispatched 
with a spear. 

Bush’s party, now increased to twenty-five 
men, with the Wade, a little stern-wheel steam- 
er, was sent to the point selected for a station 
near the mouth of the Anadyr. By the Ist of 
October a hut sufficient for the party had been 

Next morning the bay was full of drift 
ing ice. The larger steamer, the Golden Gate, 
was aground; the Wade tried all day in vain t 
haul her off; and then, as the solid ice was 
forming rapidly, she had to put back to the 
| station to escape being crushed by the heavy 
ice which the next tide would bring into the 
As this was evidently the last trip which 
the Wade could make that season, it was re- 
| solved to haul her up on shore for the winter. 
Posts were sunk, purchases rigged, and they 
were just about to begin hauling when the work 
| was taken out of their hands. A large field ot 
| floating ice swept along with such force as to 
| lift the little steamer high out of water, an: 
land her twelve feet beyond the water-line, cut- 
ting through the hull, shattering the wheel, and 
piling fragments of ice almost to the top of the 
deck-house, but fortunately doing little injury 
to the machinery. She was safe until spring. 
All eyes were now fixed upon the Gold 
Gate, in hopes of seeing her move into the open 
water. But she lay motionless, canting upon 
one side. Next morning all her boats wer 
seen leaving her, and picking their way throug! 
The sides of the steamer had 
| been cut through, and she had filled with water. 
Luckily all her provisions had been secured 
on the main-deck, out of the reach of water. 
The crew had no alternative but to remain, in- 
creasing Bush’s party from twenty-five to forty- 
six. She had on board supplies for only tw 


the floating ice. 
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months—a gloomy look-out for an eight months’ 
arctic winter. By 
tides all the provisions and most of the furni- 
ture were at length got off. 
five hundred sawed telegraph poles, brought 
from British Columbia, 
stead for building a house for the new-comers. 
When all was done there were two houses, one 


taking advantage of the | 


On board were | 


These came in good | 


thirty-six feet by eighteen, the other twenty- | 


five feet square, with double board walls six 


inches apart, the space between being filled in | 


with moss. Stoves and berths were put up; 
mirrors, tables, chairs, lamps 
wreck, together with a small library of one hun- 
dred volumes. When ali was done there was 


| cle of food, as “bean- day,” 
, brought from the | 


] not probably within two thousand miles as com- 


fortable a residence, 

A careful estimate showed that, with the ut- 
most economy, the provisions might be made 
to last six months; but after that there would 
be four months more before any assistance 
could be received from vessels in the spring. 
Ration tables were carefully prepared, so as to 
give a different bill of fare each day in the 
week; and soon the days came to be distin- 
guished only by the name of the principal arti- 
‘“*sugar-day,” ‘pork- 
day,” * soft-bread- day,” and the like. Officers 
and men fared alike in all respects. Regula- 
tions were drawn up, and placed where all could 








678 
them ; 1, to the credit of all, there was 
not a single instance of their infringement dur- 
g the whole 3 

The main reliance for adding to our supplies 
that the Tchuctchus, with their herds of 
the neighborhood 
But three weeks passed, 


see 


an 


1e vear that ensued, 


In 


Was 


ideer, would remain in 


th 


during the 


reir 
winter, 
and none made their appearance. Then a par- 
was fitted out to go in search of them. Ina 
few days they returned with a couple of natives, 
\V 
, 


ur intentions -were hostile. 


hese said they had avoided us, fearing that 
“Tf you are not 
come to make war upon us,” they asked, “ why 
did you not bring your women and children?” 


hom they had persuaded to accompany them. | 


We replied that our women were delicate be- | 


ings, and could not endure the severity of the 
At this they smiled incredulously ; 
for their women do much of the hardest work, 
| A few 


and 


ciimate, 


bear exposure as well as the males. 


presents soon put them in good-humor, and in- } 


spired them with confidence. They agreed to 


come to us with their families. Three days 


ifter they 


came back, bringing eight hundred 
deer. We agreed upon a price for a hundred 
and fifty of these, which they were to select and 
kill for us. 

As nothing could be done on the Anadyr 
until next spring, whey poles could be cut and 
rafted down the Myan, Bush, leaving 
out on the 5th of N 


for Markova, taking four companions. 


Macrae 
ovember 
The 
Ev- 
It had been a 
Every few years there is one, 


in command, set 


journey with dogs occupied twelve days. 
ery thing looked unfavorable. 
hard 


season. 


HEAD-QU ARTERS 
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when no salmon enter the river; and this had 
been one of them. The dogs were almost all 
starved, and without them there was no way of 
carrying supplies tothe Myan. Bush remained 
at Markova during the greater part of the win- 
ter. Communications were made with Ghijigha, 
from which supplies were procured; Macrae in 
the mean while devoting the fair days to dis- 
mantling the wreck of the Godden Gate, from 
which every thing portable was carried off. 

At Markova the month of December rolle 
on cold and stormy. The thermometer sa 
as low as —56°; but our head-quarters were 
comfortable, and an abundance of fire-wood en- 
abled us to keep comparatively comfortable, 
though we were sometimes obliged to wear our 
furs in-doors, and water would freeze within a 
yard of our blazing fire. Our Christmas-day 
was not a particularly merry one. The Rus- 
sians retain the old calendar, consequently their 
Christmas falls twelve days later than ours. 
Notwithstanding their privations, the natives 
celebrated it with the usual gayety. Dances 
and masquerading parties were of almost night- 
ly oceurrence. Mark Tapley himself would 
have acknowledged the merit of being jolly un- 
der the circumstances. 

3ush had supposed that the weather would 
begin te moderate in February, so that work 
could be commenced. A part of the men at 
the camp on the gulf were ordered up to Mar- 
kova. But this February, 1867, proved by far 
the coldest month of the year. Between the 
7th and the 15th the maximum temperature 
was —20°, the mean —42°, the minimum 
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—68}°—only one degree above the lowest ex- 
perienced by Kane, and within a few degrees 
as low as any on record. The extreme tem- 
perature on the 18th was —42°; next day it 
rose to +21°—a variation of sixty-three de- 
grees in twenty-seven hours. During this 
“cold spell” a party sent to the Myan were 
obliged to camp out in the open air Some- 
times, when standing so near the fire as to 
burn their hands, their noses would be actually 
freezing. Another party was at the same time 
coming up the Anadyr; but the cold was much 
less intense than farther inland. They had, 
however, avery severe journey, losing one of 
their number, John Robinson, on the way. He 


was in perfect health at starting, but died four | 


lays after of inflammation of the bewels. A 
fierce poorga was raging at the time, driving 


the snow through the chinks in the lonely hut. | 


Late in March, 1867, Bush set out for Ghiji- 
gha over his old route. The snow was in good 
condition, and the journey was performed in 
thirteen days. Here he found Kennan and a 
dozen others who had arrived at Petropaulovski 
the preceding fall, and thence made the journey 
overland through Kamtchatka. Here also sup- 
plies in abundance were to be obtained. Here- 
tofore he had been unable to pay the natives in 
provisions for their services, and by some mis- 
management at head-quarters he had no other 
means of payment. He had given them prom- 
issory notes payable in provisions at Ghijigha. 
Word had been left for them to come on and 
get their pay. The overjoyed creditors pressed 
everything upon four legs into service; but so 
miserable was the condition of their dogs that it 
took them twenty-eight days to perform the dis- 
tance which Bush had accomplished in thirteen. 
It was a lucky thing for them that we had been 
without money to pay them, for they could now 
start back for home, their sleds loaded with 
provisions ; whereas, had they been paid in 
money, they would have lost it all in gambling 
with their priest, a worthy confrére in every 
way with Father Ivan, of Ghijigha. Nearly ev- 
ery winter these two clerical worthies enter into 
partnership for a gambling expedition among 
the Koraks, from whith they return rich in furs 
and rubles. The reverend pastor now came 
to Ghijigha with his flock, and kept himself 
drunk during his whole stay. 

Returning to Markova, we had supplies suf- 
ficient to last until the 15th of July, before which 
time stores would certainly reach the mouth 
of the river. ‘The men were all in high spirits, 
laughing at the recollection of their hardships ; 
and all whose terms of engagement had expired 
renewed them for another year. 

The spring of 1867 was a repetition of the 
preceding one: long days, beautiful midnight 
sunsets, the arrival of water-fowl, and finally 
the breaking up of the ice, which occurred sev- 
eral days earlier than last year. A party was 
sent to the Myan. Every thing betokened 
abundance of food. Ever and anon as we went 
up the river we came upon natives engaged in 
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IVAN ERMEOUKOFF 
spearing deer. At one crossing the banks were 
black with drying meat, and fifty carcasses were 
lying in the water waiting to be cut up A 
hundred and twenty had been killed at this 
spot, and some hundreds more in the near vi- 
cinity. ‘* Look there, barin” (gentlemen), they 
would shout, pointing to the piles of meat, ‘no 
more starving now !” 

On the 12th of June, Bush and Norton, ae- 
companied by several natives, among whom 
was Ivan Ermechkoff, a Lamut, set out in a 
boat to descend the Anadyr to secure the re- 
mains of Robinson, and have them interred at 
the Gulf Station. Ivan had been one of our 
raft crew the previous year, and a faithful friend 
all the last year. On the 26th we entered the 
mouth of the bay, still choked with ice. The 
wreck of the Golden Gate was still lying there. 
Shortly after a boat put off from the shore, 
and in a few minutes we were welcomed by as 
hearty and jolly a set of men as we ever saw, 
They had just launched the little Wade, repair- 
ed, freshly painted, and in all respects better 
than ever. There was one melancholy sight— 
a low mound, with a neat head-board bearing 
an inscription denoting that beneath lay the 
remains of Charles E. Geddes, carpenter of the 
Golden Gate, who had died, April 25, after a 
long illness. A few of the others had suffered 
from frost-bites; one so severely that it was 
The 
only implements for performing this operation 
were a handsaw and jackknife, and a pair of 
tweezers to pick up the arteries. 

The remains of Robinson having been bur- 
ied, we set out on our return voyage up the riv- 
er in the little Wade. Three days’ run brought 
us to Oochostika, where coal and supplies were 
landed for the rafting party which was soon 
expected from the Myan. This was the first 
steamer that had ever plowed the waters of 
the Anadyr. It will probably be the last for 
generations. 

The 4th of July was celebrated by a national 
salute at the station, from a 12-pounder gun 


| which had been brought ashore for the purpose. 
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A few dainties had been reserved for this 
great occasion. The Wade made three trips 
as far as Oochostika. On the last trip we met 
the first raft of poles from the Myan. Two 
thousand had been cut and formed into two 
rafts; but the water being too shallow to float 
them as they were, one raft had been divided 
into two, 


company’s flag. 
ulations came to an end. 
ing was visible high above the water-line, show- 
ing that she contained no cargo; and none had 


As we neared the station upon our | 
return, we saw, to our joy, a bark flying the | 
Drawing nearer, our congrat- | 
Her copper sheath- | 
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We divined what had happened. The Atlantic 
telegraph had succeeded, and there was no need 
of a telegraphic communication between Europe 
and America by the long route of Siberia, Behr- 
ing Strait, and Alaska. Two thousand telegraph 
poles, now useless even for fire-wood, was the net 
result of our labor of two years. 

The bark was the Clara Bell. She brought 
orders to get every thing on board, and proceed 
to Plover Bay, the general rendezvous of the 
whole expedition. The Wave was sent to the 
Myan to bring back the party there. By some 
strange neglect the bark had brought no sup- 


been landed, for the beach was perfectly clear. | plies, although it was well known at New York 








OOCHOSTILKA. 


and San Francisco that ours must be exhaust- | 


ed; for we had, while at Ghijigha, sent a mes- 
sage to that effect to Nikolayefsk, whence it 
had been telegraphed by way of St. Petersburg. 
Economy is a very laudable thing, especially in 
winding up a losing concern; but it becomes 


an outrage when it takes the form of sending 


an empty ship to convey scores of men desti- 
tute of supplies a distance of three thousand 
miles. Our supplies were all but exhausted, 
but when Bush asked for provisions from the 
bark he found that there were none to spare. 
Fortunately the men had caught enough salmon 
to enable them to salt down three barrels. 
these, with quarter rations of bread and a very 
little other food, we managed to exist until our 
parties had all been collected. 
ty on the Myan had to be abandoned. 


structions to deliver it up if called for by any 


of the company from Ghijigha; if not called | 


for it was to be his own. We have not heard 
that any demand was ever made, and trust that 
that good fellow is by so much the richer. 


Meanwhile, every thing portable at the sta- | 


tion was transferred to the Clara Bell. Three 
miles of wire had been laid for experiments. 
For a considerable part of the time the air was 
so charged with electricity that messages could 
be sent over the wire without the use of the 
battery. This was the sum of telegraph-build- 
ing in Siberia and Russian America. The sail- 
ors put up a sign on their quarters, informing 
any person able to read wh@ might thereafter 


come that way that it was “‘the house that | 


Jack built ;” and on a pole near the store- 
house was nailed another sign, indicating that 
the premises were “To Let.” The little Wade 
took the bark in tow, and steamed out of the 


Upon | 


All the proper- | 
It was | 
put in charge’ of Ivan Ermechkoff, with in- | 


harbor for Plover Bay. This was her last 
service, for she was broken up, and the hulk 
given to the natives. At Plover Bay the whole 
expedition remained a month and a half, rather 
hardly off for food, the commander making a 
trip in search of whalers, to procure supplies 
for the homeward voyage. In this he was sue- 
cessful ; and on the 6th of September sail was 
hoisted for San Francisco, which was reached 
after a quick voyage of twenty-two days. Thus 
ended, after three years and three months, the 
attempt at telegraph-building in these arctic 
| regions. 


BORDER REMINISCENCES. 
By RANDOLPH B. MARCY, U.S.A. 


XVIII.—LIEUTENANT DERBY. 
LAS, poor Derby! Verily, it must be ad- 
LA mitted that he was one of the most clever, 
genial, and amusing spirits of his day. 
Overflowing with a redundancy of original, 
pungent wit, and effervescent, spicy humor, and 
possessing a prurient, constantly teasing, and 
insatiable penchant for the perpetration of keen, 
incisive raillery, at the risk even of incurring 
the displeasure of his best friends, it is not sur- 
prising that the memory of this incorrigible 
humorist should often be revived in the minds 
of those who entertain, a lively appreciation for 
veracious burlesque and sparkling bonmots. 
Many of Derby’s droll stories have been told 
by himself with inimitable gusto in Phenixiana, 
and in other publications ; but some of his hap- 
| piest hits are only known to his associates. If 
| the following has ever before appeared in print, 
I have not seen it: 
| Some years previous to his death this officer 
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was engaged in improving the navigation of the 
Mississippi River, with his head-quarters at 
New Shortly after this he visited 
Nahant for his health, and took lodgings at the 
principal hotel of that fashionable watering- 


Orleans, 


place, where he encountered a large number of 
pleasure and health seekers from various parts 
of the country, all of whom were strangers to 
him. It was in vain that he searched the regis- 
ter for familiar names; nota single one could he 
discover among them all. He wandered about 
over the grounds by himself during the entire 
day, and although crowds of people met him at 
every turn, yet he did not recognize a face. 
Among the guests at the hotel was a convo- 
cation of dentists, who had assembled there for 
the purpose of discussing and deliberating upon | 
matters pertaining to the general interests of 
their profession. Some of these people, observ- | 
ing Derby continually alone, and apparently 
without acquaintances, imagined that possibly | 
he might be a brother dentist; but nothing 
positive was known concerning him until one | 
individual took the responsibility of addressing 
him, and begged to inquire if he had the honor 
of speaking to a member of the dental frater- 
nity; to which Derby, with the most bland po- | 
liteness, replied that, although he might not | 
be regarded as having been regularly inducted 
into the profession according to the ordinary 
acceptation of the term, yet he ventured to as- 
sert most emphatically, and without the slight- 
est fear of contradiction, that he had but a short 
time before, with a steam-engine, performed | 
a dental exploit of greater magnitude than 
had ever before been achieved. This astound- 
ing declaration, announced with so much con- 
fidence, bruited about among the 
members of the convention, and intense curi- 
osity was manifested by them to learn who the 


Was soon 


distinguished stranger was, as well as to ascer- 
tain the character and details of the great oper- 
ation he had performed. The application of 
steam to purposes of their art was novel in the 
extreme, and the subject produced an animated 
discussion among themselves, during which va- | 
rious random conjectures were hazarded regard- 
ing Derby's identity, nationality, etc. Some 
surmised that he might be Dr. Evans, the great 
Parisian operator, while others thought he look- 
ed more like an eminent London dental sur- 
geon, but nothing satisfactory was arrived at; 
and they finally resolved to appoint a commit- 
tee to wait upon him and offer him a seat in 
the convention, hoping that he might thereby 
be induced to give an account of the wonderful 
achievement he had alluded to. Accordingly 
the invitation was extended to him, to which 
he responded that he entertained a lively ap- 
preciation of the honor they had conferred upon 
him, but, as he was on the eve of departure, it 
would be impossible to avail himself of it. If, 
however, as they stated, the convention deem- 
ed it important to the interests of science, and 
for the relief of suffering humanity, that he 
should disclose to them what he had accom- 


| form, ‘*Do you see that officer 
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plished in the dental line, he should no longer 
feel at liberty to hesitate in complying with 
their request. ‘They assured him that the gen- 
tlemen present were unanimous in the opinion 
that the value to the dentistic art of such a con- 
tribution as he had indicated could not well be 
overestimated, and they were quite confident 
the convention would appreciate it accordingly ; 
whereupon he authorized them to communicate 
to the association they represented the assur- 
ances of his most distinguished consideration, 
with the announcement of the fact ‘* that he 
had but a short time before accomplished the 


| exceedingly difficult operation of extracting the 


huge snags from the mouth of the great Missis- 
sippi.” 
XTX.—GENERAL UP-TO-SNUFF. 
It was while Derby remained in New Orleans 
that Walker and other filibusters were recruit- 


ing men for the Nicaragua war. <As the former 


was walking through Canal Street one day in 
‘**undress” uniform, he was accosted by a stran- 


ger, evidently from the country, who inquired 
if he was enlisting soldiers for the Nicaragua 
campaign. He replied that he was not just 
then engaged upon that service, but added, 
pointing to a portly lieutenant of the regular 
army who happened to be passing in full uni- 
across the 
street ?” 

“Yes,” replied he. 

“Very well,” said the irrepressible wag ; 
“that man you see over there 
guished General Up-to-snuff. 
for Nicaragua.” 

The lieutenant’s name was not Up-to-snutf, 
but U——ff, which really sounded something 
like the ludicrous metamorphosis that Derby 
had applied to it; and with those who knew 
the peculiarities of the man the application 
might be regarded as appropriate. He was 
quite a ponderous individual, with an erect and 
somewhat dignified bearing, but excessively in- 
flated and pompous in his deportment. Mere- 
over, he had an inexhaustible stock of ‘‘ modest 
assurance,” and seemed to be fully persuaded 
that he possessed about all the information that 
was of any value. At all events, if there was 
any thing he did not understand, he was never 
known to admit it. Moreover, he was eminent- 
ly sensitive upon the subject of practical jokes 
when there was a personal application to him- 
self, all of which was fully understood and ap- 
preciated by Derby. Upon the occasion re- 
ferred to U——-ff’s coat was buttoned up so 
close around his short neck that it was with 
difficulty he could turn his head; his belt was 
drawn so tight around the waist that the adi- 
pose tissue was forced out until it almost unit- 
ed outside; and his huge sabre, dangling from 
the extremities of the straps, thumped and clat- 
tered upon the sidewalk as he, with head erect 
and eyes directed square to the front, strutted 
along, so that a stranger might easily have mis- 
taken him for a man of some consequence. 


is the distin- 
He is recruiting 








GENERAL 


As may be imagined, he was not only great- 
ly amazed, but immensely enraged, when the 
aspiring tyro who had followed him addressed 
him as ‘‘ General Up-to-snuff,” and at the same 
time expressed a desire to enlist for the Nica- 
ragua war; and he turned suddenly around 
upon the innocent victim with a most diabol- 


ical expression of countenance, and in a thun- | 
dering tone of voice said, ‘* What do you mean, | 


you scoundrel, by calling me General Up-to- 
snuff? What do you mean, I say, Sir?” Not 
receiving any answer, he continued, ‘‘I believe 
you have been put up to this thing. Who told 
you that I was General Up-to-snuff? Id like 
to know, Sir ?” 

The young man, trembling with apprehen- 
sion at the infuriated manner of the lieutenant, 
very timidly replied, ‘“* That man over there told 
me so, Sir,” pointing at the same time to Der- 
by, who was still in sight, and very likely wait- 
ing to witness the result of the interview. 

‘*He did, did he, Sir! Very well, Sir; you 
can give my compliments to ‘that man over 
there,’ and inform him from me, Sir, that he is 
laboring under a slight hallucination; that I 
am not General Up-to-snuff; no, Sir, not by a 
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devilish sight, Sir! And you can tell him, fur- 
thermore, Sir, that my opinion of him is that 
he had better attend to his own business, a 
devilish sight, Sir! Tell him that, Sir!” And 
away he stalked, soliloquizing and gesticulating 
most vehemently. 


XX.—MARTIAL WOOING, 

of W——., 
was once assigned to our regiment, who was 
born and “raised” in the wilds of Indiana; 
and although he possessed, naturally, fair in- 
tellectual faculties, yet he had received no edu- 
cation save what had been imparted to him in 
the rudimentary schools of the rural districts 
along the Wabash Valley. His vernacular was 
redundant with the patois of his nativity, and 
widely divergent from the acceptation of our 
standard lexicographers. He did not, however, 
seem at all conscious of his scholastic deticien- 
cies, and for a good while continued to make 
use of his anomalous idioms, the oddity of 
which afforded us no little amusement. The 
young man evinced no spirit of segregation, 
but was disposed to be quite social with his 
| brother officers, and was especially fond of la- 


A second-lieutenant, by the name 
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“WOULD YE LIKE FUR TO JINE TH’ ARMY, MISS I——? 


He visited them often; and as 
his original manner of giving expression to his 
entiments diverted them not a little, he was 
always received kindly, and invited to repeat 
his calls. 
About this time a young lady from New York 
ity, a Miss H——, visited the family of one 
of the officers, and remained some months with 
us. She was highly accomplished, pretty, and 
exceedingly animated, piquant, and attractive. 
Moreover, she possessed a most genial, amiable, 
and kind disposition; but, like many others of 
the fair sex, her fondness for admiration oc- 
casionally carried her so far that her friends 
very justly charged her with having a dash 
of coquetry in her composition. Besides this, 
she had a decided penchant for badinage and 


dies’ society. 


fun. 

No sooner had she been presented to Lieu- 
tenant W—— than she comprehended his char- 
acter at a glance, and at once brought her heavi- 
metal to bear upon the exceedingly vulner- 
able citadel of his heart; and in a twinkling 
made so great a breach therein that the poor 
fellow surrendered at discretion. For the first 


est 





time in his life he found himself most desper- 
ately enamored. 

He repeated his visits day after day for sev- 
eral weeks; and the young lady, impelled by a 
spirit of flirtation, encouraged his suit while he 
was in her presence, but invariably took occa- 
sion, as soon as his back was turned, to detail 
to her young lady companions every thing that 
transpired during the interviews. 

The verdant wooer, not having the faintest 
conception that he was being made the victim 
of misplaced affection, persevered in his court- 
ship, and received such encouragement as to 
call forth from him some very emphatic decla- 
rations of admiration. He even went so far 
upon one occasion as to exclaim that ‘‘ he'd Le 
dog-ond ef he didn't b'lieve she war a ann-gell.” 

This truly frank and sincere but unique 
avowal of sentiment set the waggish young 
lady nearly frantic with suppressed desire to 
shout with laughter; yet she controlled her 
features and preserved a serene cast of coun- 
tenance; and she even managed to raise a 
semblance of a blush while casting upon her 
lover from behind her fan a benignant, coquet- 





tish smile of satisfaction, as she coyly respond- 
ed, ‘Oh, oh! Now, my dear Mr. W——, how 
ean you say so? You make me blush—indeed 
you do. I can not believe you are sincere, I 
am afraid you are a gay Lothario, Mr. W 

Then tapping him very gently upon the shoul- 
der with her fan, and bestowing upon him a 
most bewitching smile, she added, “Are you 
nota gay Lothario, Mr. W: ?” 

This question was rather a poser to the enam- 
ored ‘* hoosier,” who had never before heard of 
the person alluded to in her strategic rejoinder, 
Nevertheless, while pressing his hand upon what 
he conceived to be the region of the heart, but 
which, according to the location assigned that 
organ by anatomists, was a little too low, he re- 
plied, ‘*I don’t mind hearin’ tell o’ that thar in- 
diwidual afore, Miss H——; but I sorter reck- 
on he’s no kin o’ mine. An’ youam a ann-gell ; 
I swar you is.” 

Other equally forcible assertions of his devo- 
tion were made during this interview, all of 
which were received by the young lady in so 
gracious a manner as to afford him the most 
encouraging hopes of ultimate success. 

Of course the entire conversation was detail- 
ed by Miss H—— with much zest to her asso- 
ciates, all of whom she invited to be at her quar- 
ters on the following evening. A short time be- 
fore Mr. W had asked for and been prom- 
ised a special audience, for the purpose, as she 
imagined, of making her a formal tender of his 
heart and hand. Accordingly, at the appoint- 
ed hour, they all assembled, and were quietly 


ensconced in an apartment adjoining the sit- | 


ting-room, with the communicating door slight- 
ly ajar, so that they could distinctly hear every 
word that was said. 

Soon after this the lieutenant made his ap- 
pearance in full uniform, and was cordially re- 
ceived by his sweetheart, who asked him to 
take a seat near her, and entered into seeming- 
ly a very confidential but rather loud conversa- 
tion with him, which soon led him to approach 
the subject of his dearest aspirations. Placing 
himself upon his knees in front of her, with a 
most tender, anxious, and beseeching expres- 
sion of countenance and voice, but with con- 
siderable manifestation of diffidence, he said, 
“ Would ye like fur to jine th’ army, Miss Hi. 

‘*No,” replied she, using his very words and 
imitating his peculiar diction; ‘‘I don’t think 
Td like fur to jine th’ army, Mr. W ag 

At this juncture screams of vociferous laugh- 
ter burst forth from the mischievous girls in the 
adjoining apartment, in which the cruel Miss 
H——, no longer able to control herself, un- 
mercifully joined, which caused the discomfited 
lover to leap to his feet in great confusion, seize 
his cap, and rush from the room; and I don’t 
think he ever afterward attempted to pay his 
addresses to any lady. 


y 


XXI.—VOLUNTEERS. 
No one entertains a higher appreciation and 
respect for the great achievements of our vol- 
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unteer troops than myself, and it was a subject 
of equal astonishment and gratification to me 
at the commencement of the war to witness the 
alacrity of our citizens from the Northern and 
Western States in rushing forward with earnest 
emulation to the defense of the jeopardized 
Union cause, and the cheerful acquiescence 
with which they abandoned the comforts of 
home and submitted to the privations and hard- 
ships of camp life, and the austerities and re- 
straints incident to military training, as well as 
the unprecedented celerity with which these 
men acquired a knowledge of their duties, 

The rapidity with which we levied, organ- 
ized, equipped, and put in the field armies of 
vast magnitude from the raw material was with- 
out a paraHel in the history of warfare, and has 
not only inspired us with confidence in our 
ability to supplement our military resources to 
almost any extent should future exigencies re- 
quire it, but it has caused our flag to be more 
respected, and the military power of a great re- 
publican government to be more fully compre- 
hended throughout the world, than they ever 
were before. I am constrained to admit, how- 
ever, that a few exceptions to the facts above 
stated, so far as they apply to the personnel of 
our armies, came under my own observation 
among the volunteers that were raised in cer- 
tain remote border districts of the Southwest ; 
but unless a person has actually been among 
those people, and witnessed their anomalous 
peculiarities, he would hardly be inclined to 
give credence to some of their idiosyncrasies. 

I had occasion, during the summer of 1864, 
to visit Arkansas and Southwestern Missouri, 
where I met with several regiments of volunteers 


| which had been recruited in that section of 


country. 

It is true some little knowledge of drill and 
discipline had been hammered into these men 
when I saw them, but they were still the rough- 
est specimens of soldiers I ever encountered, 
and I was informed by their officers that when 
they were first called into service it seemed al- 
most impossible to impart to their obtuse com- 
prehensions the faintest idea of the importance 
of military instruction. 

An officer of rank who was serving with these 
troops—a man who had passed the meridian of 
life, was a good soldier, and had seen some pre- 
vious service in Mexico—gave me a detailed 
narration of his experience in illustration of the 
difficulties he had encountered in manipulating 
native border citizens into soldiers. His de- 
scription made so forcible an impression upon 
my mind at the time that I think I can relate 
it very nearly in his own words—at all events, I 
will make the effort. As near as my memory 
serves me, it was as follows: 

‘* My first service in this campaign was with 
volunteers from Arkansas and Southwestern 
Missouri. These men were called out upon the 
spur of the moment, hastily organized, and but 
partially equipped, to meet the sudden and start- 


ling exigencies of the momentous occasion; and 
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they consisted of farmers, hunters, and other 
loyal frontier men, many of whom probably nev- 
er before saw an organized company of soldiers, 
and had not the least knowledge even of the 
rudiments in the art of war. Moreover, many 
of their officers were elected or appointed on 
account of their personal popularity, or their 
liberality in supplying whisky as a lubricator 
if I may use the expression) in overcoming the 
scruples, raising the courage, and elevating the 
patriotism of the more timid and lukewarm of 
their ‘ feller-citizens,’ and generally without any 
special reference to their knowledge of or quali- 
fications for the profession of arms or the busi- 
ness of war. 


‘Nevertheless some of these men applied 


themselves assiduously to their novel vocation, | 


and subsequently achieved well- merited dis- 
tinction; but when they were first mustered 
into service, and assembled at Little Rock and 
other rendezvouses near the theatre of active 
operations, they were the most crude and un- 
military-looking aspirants for glory it has ever 
been my fate to encounter. 

‘Upon their arrival at the rendezvous they 
were dressed in all varieties of costumes. Some 
wore uniform coats and butternut-colored pants 
and vests, others were clad in buckskin coats 
and uniform trowsers, while a few appeared in 
buckskin throughout, and they universally ad- 
hered most cenaciously to their native old broad- 
brimmed hats. Moreover, the greater part of 
them carried in their hands or on their backs 
large carpet-bags, or sacks, expanded and stuff- 
ed out to their utmost capacity with all sorts of 
traps that were of no possible use in campaign- 
ing. 

‘*They were, indeed, a most heterogeneous 
and motley set, and reminded me more of a 
crowd of camp followers who had loaded them- 
selves down with plunder, upon the heels of a 
routed army, than of an organized body of sol- 
diers. 


“ As fast as they reported they were assign- 


ed to camps, and immediately put upon a strict | 
course of drill and discipline under the super- | 


vision of the best officers that could be found, 
and it was hoped that ere long they would pre- 
sent a more martial bearing. But their pecul- 
iar self-reliant individuality, and the notions of 
social equality in which they had been nurtured 
and instructed, were in every respect stubborn- 


ly antagonistic to rapid progress in military ac- | 


quirements ; besides, their naturally careless, 
had become so thoroughly confirmed that it was 
by no means an easy task to set them up into 
any thing approximating a respectable soldierly 
appearance. 

‘« Their lineage, instincts, and education were 
all in antagonism to aristocracy in every form. 

‘¢They believed in one common social plat- 


form, upon which all humanity stood on precise- | 
rr E i 
rhey acknowledged no snu- 


ly the same level. 
periors, and it was probably this independent 
spirit which, at the commencement of the re- 


| lying upon the.ground beside him. 
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bellion, influenced their mistaken estimate of 
the relative combative powers of men in the two 
antagonistic geographical sections (a difference 
of some four or five to one in favor of the South). 
In a word, these people relied entirely upon in- 
dividual courage and skill in the use of fire- 
arms. ‘They knew nothing of the effects of 
moral cohesion or esprit du corps resulting from 
proper discipline and long service. On the con- 
trary, they looked upon the entire system of 
military instruction as not only useless in war- 
fare, but a farce, and treated it accordingly. 
For example, it was found absolutely impossi- 
ble for a time to prevent their talking and turn- 
ing around in the ranks at drill and on parade ; 
and no sooner were they posted as sentinels, and 
their officers out of sight, than they would con- 
gregate in groups of three or four, sit down, 
talk, smoke, play cards, and do almost every 
thing but attend to their appropriate duties ; 
and, in fact, many of the junior officers appear- 
ed to think there was no special impropriety in 
so doing. 

** The officers of the higher grades, who gen- 
erally had some little knowledge of military mat- 
ters, were, as may be imagined, supremely dis- 
gusted at such gross, unsoldierly proceedings, 
and they resolved to exert all their energies in 
the enforcement of a more creditable condition 
of discipline. Accordingly the most stringent 
orders were promulgated, requiring frequent 
drills and other military exercises in strict con- 
formity with the army regulations, and the of- 
ficers of the guards were enjoined to give cor- 
rect and minute instructions to sentinels, pa- 
trols, ete., and to pay vigilant and unremitting 


| attention to the manner those orders were exe- 


cuted. 

** After a good deal of annoyance and labor we 
succeeded in inaugurating a uniform system of 
instruction throughout the camps, which seem- 
ed to hold out the encouraging hope of a better 
state of things, and we congratulated ourselves 
upon the flattering prospect. 

** As I had been instrumental in conducting 
the details of the new régime, I entertained a 
laudable ambition to have it carried out prop- 
erly, and a triumphant issue consummated; 
and I must confess that I was a good deal en- 
couraged, until one morning I dressed myself 
in full uniform, and, mounting my horse com- 
pletely caparisoned, started out for the purpose 
of visiting the guards, and ascertaining from 


| personal observation what progress the troops 
slouching, and ungainly deportment and habits | 


were making under our system of training. 
‘*When I came in sight of the first post I 
espied the sentinel seated upon a fence, busily 
occupied in whittling a stick, with his musket 
As soon as 
he saw me he jumped down, seized his mus- 


ket, hurriedly came out to the road, and threw 


his person into an attitude which he probably 
considered the position of a soldier, but which 
was not at all consonant with my understand- 


| ing of the teachings of Scott, Hardie, or any 


other tacticians of modern times whose drill- 











“HALT THAR!” — 


books had come under my observation. His 
dilapidated weather-beaten hat, with the broad 
brim turned up in front, was upon the back of 
his head; his chin, instead of being ‘ drawn in,’ 
was elevated to an angle of something like forty- 
five degrees with the horizon; his eyes turned 
up to a still higher inclination; and his head as 
fixed and immovable as if it had been held 
within the jaws of a vise. His concave chest | 
was drawn in, and the natural convexity of his 
shoulders and back correspondingly augment- 
ed and arched; while the abdominal regions 
were protruded considerably forward, and his 
legs opened out like a pair of dividers, with his 
feet exactly parallel to each other, and perpen- 
dicular to the front. 

‘It certainly looked as if the man had in- 
tentionally reversed the soldierly disposition of 
every part of his head, body, and limbs; at all 
events, if he had been turned around, his face 
placed where the back of his head then was, 
and the dorsal substituted for the abdominal 
parts, his attitude, excepting his feet and legs, 
would not have deviated materially from the 
correct position of the soldier, 





(SEE PAGE 688.] 


‘* Before I arrived within a hundred yards of 


his post he brought his musket into a position 
which doubtless he intended for ‘ present arms,’ 


with his left hand around the small of the 
stock, the right hand grasping the barrel near 
the muzzle, the butt pushed forward, and the 
bayonet projecting to the rear. 

** As I approached, he, without the least per- 
ceptible movement of the chin, depressed his 
eyes toward me, and, with a broad grin upon 
his countenance, as if he regarded the entire 
proceeding as something supremely useless and 
silly, gave his head a short jerking nod, as he 
said, 

‘¢*¢ How d’ do, kurn 

“*T was, of course, most essentially discour- 
aged, but I had no little difficulty in preserving 
my gravity at this ludicrous exhibition; and yet 
as the awkward fellow seemed to be exerting 
himself to do his best, I took especial pains to in- 
struct him, and mildly informed him that it was 
not proper for sentinels to talk on post, and that 
in presenting arms he should hold his musket 
perpendicular. 

‘¢He collapsed from his constrained and 
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“NO YER DON’T.” — 


wearisome attitude into a more careless, easy 

g up to me, 
and placing his hand upon my horse’s neck, re- 
plied, 

*** Look a-yere, kurn; I sorter reckon [ ain’t 
much fur sogerin’ nohow, an’ I be dog-ond ef 
I ken git this yere shootin’-iron o’ mine into 
shape any way. She won’t come ‘ up-an-dick- 
ler” nohow you can fix ‘er.’ 

“T endeavored to incite the ambition of the 
1e encouraging remark that he 
able to execute the manual 
of arms correctly after he had received a few 
more lessons; at the same time I administered 
a gentle admonition to him for leaving his post 
and relaxing from the position of a soldier while 
in the performance of the duties of a sentinel. 
To which he replied, with the most melancholy 
and despondent look and tone of voice, 

*** Now look at him! Id jist like fur to 
know how I’m gwine to do forty things all to 
once. They want me to haul in my chin; swell 
out my bussom till she’s most busted; cave in | 
my be-owels ; squeeze my legs together till you 
couldn’t drive a picayune between ‘em; squar | 

Y 


position at my remark ; then, comin 


willing tyro by tl 
would probably be 


[SKE PAGE 690.] 


out my feet; and sprawl open my paws to the 
front like they'd been handlin’ something nas- 
ty. I tell ye, kurn, this yere can’t all be did t 
once; it’s no use a-talkin’; it’s onpossible, ole 
pop, sure’s yer born’d, an’ I’m clean guy out 
a-tryin’.’ 

‘** After giving this man some further encour- 
agement and information relative to his guard 
duties I left, and passed along the line until I 
encountered another sentinel, who was walking 
his beat rapidly, and, to all appearances, keep- 
ing a vigilant, sharp Jook-out in every direction. 
As soon as he espied me he came to a sudden 
halt, leaned forward his head, turned his body 
to the right and left, and, with his eyes con- 
tracted, as if he was a good deal puzzled to 
make me out, scrutinized me from head to foo: 
very closely (I imagine he had never befor 
seen an Officer in full-dress uniform), and as J 
continued to approach nearer he came suddenl 
to a charge, and at the same instant screamed 
out at the highest pitch of his voice, 

‘¢¢ Halt thar! Whar d’ ye come from, stran- 
ger?’ 

“ As I did not answer immediately, he, with a 
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most ferocious cast of countenance, leaped sev- 
eral feet from the ground, and, alighting quite 
close to me, with his bayonet still pointed direct- 
ly at my person, exclaimed, in a highly excited 
manner: ‘I'm a savortin sanguru! I'm that 
thing, ole hoss, sartin sure; an’ ef yer don’t tell 
me whar yer come from, I'll job ye with this 
ver bayanut, by thunder!’ 

** Not having the faintest conception of what 
was meant by this rude salutation, and the point 
of the bayonet being at this juncture in rather 
closer proximity to my person than was alto- 
gether agreeable, I indignantly exclaimed : 

“¢What do vou mean? do you dare to 
threaten a field-officer in this manner, Sir ?’ 

**To which he responded : 

‘** Look a-yere, Mr. Field-hossifer (ef ye be 
one), you jist tell me dum‘d sudden whether 
you be one of Uncle Sam’s boys or not, dev yer 
he-ah!’ then, making another lofty vault’ into 
the air, and giving utterance to an exclamation 
which sounded, as near as I can express it, like 
waugh, or the suppressed bark of a huge dog, 
he menacingly awaited my answer. 

“*T endeavored to calm his impetuosity by 
explaining to him who I was, and by what au- 
thority I called upon him; but it was some 
time before he was satisfied that it was all right. 
I finally sueceeded, however, in establishing my 
official identity to his satisfaction, and directed 
him to give me his orders. 

“*<«Qrders!’ replied he; ‘I don’t give nary 
orders to the like o’ you. You'll git them from 
the ole ginral up thar to head-quarters, I reck- 
on. Ima private sojer man, I is.’ 

**Perceiving that my meaning was not appre- 
hended, I explained to him that I was not ask- 
ing orders for my own action, but those he had 
received relative to the performance of his du- 
ties as a sentinel. 


***Oh, ye-as,’ said he, a gleam of intelli- | 


gence illuminating his stolid countenance, ‘I 
see; you jist want fur to know what I've been 
drivin’ at heah, don’t yer, boss ?’ 

“** Certainly,’ said 1; ‘my object is to ascer- 
tain whether you have a knowledge of your 
guard duties, You will, therefore, give me in de- 
tail all the instructions you have received rela- 
tive to the manner you are to perform those 
duties.’ 

‘* He seemed somewhat puzzled at this; but, 
after reflecting an instant, replied: ‘Which ? 
Detail, did ye say? Why, I tell you I war a 
private sojer. I don’t detail nobody. The ag- 
getunt up thar to camp, he detail every body, I 
reckon.’ 

‘*My patience was nearly exhausted at the 
perverse stupidity of the fellow, and almost in 
despair I said, ‘ Will you, or will you not, tell 
me what you have been placed here for, and 
what you have been doing ?’ 

‘*¢Sartin. Why, I've been a-talkin’ long o’ 
you, hain’t I, boss ?’ 

** Yes, yes. But will you tell me what you 
have been ordered to do by the non-commis- 
sioned officer of the guard who placed you here ?’ 
Vor. XLIII.—No. 257.—44 
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*** Azackly, Oh, ye-as, I see now!’ Then 
seating himself on a log, he said, ‘ Now, cap, ef 
you'll squat yerself ‘longside o’ me, I'll tell ye all 
about it,’ 

‘*T was not, as may be imagined, in the best 
humor to receive this familiar invitation in good 
part; but, for the purpose of learning how far 
he would carry the farce, I complied with the 
suggestion, when he placed his hand on my 
shoulder, looked at me with a most beseeching 
expression, and, with his mouth close to my ear, 
said (sub voce 

‘**Yer hain’t got ary plug o’ tobacco ‘bout 
yer clothes, has ye, boss? I've got a powerful 


| hankerin’ fur a smoke.’ 


‘*T answered in the negative, and directed 
him to inform me without further delay what 
orders he had received. 

“ ¢Orders!’ said he. ‘Oh, ye-as, I see ; you 
want them dod-rotted orders. Wa’al, now, I'll 
tell yer how it war. Yer see, the sargunt, he 
com’d down heah ‘long o’ me, an’ says’e, *‘T'om,” 
says ’e, ‘* you jist stiqgon this yere post till some- 
body” (1 don’t jist now mind who ’twas) ‘‘ comes 
‘long to take you off.” ** What post, sargunt ?” 
says I. ‘I don't see nary post ‘bout heah; an’ 
ef I did, I ain’t gwine far to straddle no post fur 
nobody. I didn’t’list fur the like o’ that!” “ Ha, 
ha, ha,” says ’e. ** I don’t mean nostake-post. I 
mean this yere trail right ‘long heah.” ‘* Ad/-L-/ 
right, sargunt,” says]. ‘1 ]l tarry heah tell the 
cows comes home, you can jist bet yer life on 
that thar, sargunt,” says I.’ 

“TI then asked him if the grand rounds had 


| passed his post. 


***Grand which ?’ replied he. 

*** Grand rounds,’ I repeated. 

‘** Nary round have com’d this a-way since I 
war heah.’ 

‘“** What wonld you do, then,’ I said, ‘if the 
grand rounds were to approach you ?’ 

**©Wa’al, now, I don’t mind hearin’ tell o’ 
them fellers afore; but ef they makes sign 
"bout heah, I'll come a hollar squar opsum, sure !’ 
(the signification of which I took to be that he 
would undertake the solution of the somewhat 
difficult problem of squaring the circle); at the 
same time he tipped me a significant wink, in- 
dicative of his confidence in being able to cope 
with the formidable unknown. 

‘* After enlightening him in regard to the 
composition and functions of the grand rounds, 
I informed him that certain officers were to be 
saluted with ‘present arms,’ and others with 
‘carry arms.’ Then, in order to test his mem- 
ory, I asked how he would salute the com- 
manding officer. 

‘* He very promptly replied, ‘I'd come a pre- 
sent on the ole man, an’ say, ‘‘ How do yer find 
yerself by this time, boss ?”’ 

‘*T remarked that the general was certainly 
entitled to a ‘ present,’ but it would be as well to 
dispense with the verbal part of the salutation. 

‘*The next question I put to him was, ‘ How 
would you receive a patrol should one approach 

| your post ?” 
























































































































‘ Pat Role?’ said he. ‘Ef Pat Role, or any 
other consarned Irishman, kicks up a muss "bout 
these yer diggins, he'll kotch partie lar lightnin’. 
He'll never I r, you bet.’ 

‘*T explained that the patrol was not (as he 
Hibernian, 


whose duty it was 


} t 


eat nary nother tate 
seemed to 
but 
to pass around the 


an individual 


Imagine 
an armed body of troops, 
camps for the purpose of 
ascertaining whether every thing was quiet. 

‘* He understood this, remarking: 

oh: ye-as, I see. These fellers they sorter 
rolls and b 


owses round loose. I'd like mon- 


strous well fur to jine that thar reg’ment.’ 
** As I was about leaving this incorrigible re- 
ecruit, in absolute despair of being able to teach 
him his duties, he called after me, ‘ Whar doye 
stop, cap?’ . 
*** At head-quarters,’ replied I. 
**Oh, 3 does! Waal, now, mister, I'd 
like fur ye to tell theole ginral, when ye go home, 


ver 


that it’s all right up this a-way ; an’ ef the rebs 
is gwine fur to make fight down thar not to be 
skeert, fur thar’s five or @ix of us boys from 
C County as has got right smart o’ claws, 
an’ ef the ole man will jist let us know when 
the scrimmage begins, we'll come down an’ do 
some tall scratchin’. We'll go fur ‘em, sartiu.’ 

‘* After passing entirely around the cordon 
of outposts, and encountering several other sen- 
tinels nearly as intractable as those described, I 
returned to camp most essentially disheartened. 

‘* Although our efforts were not for a time 
uttended with any very favorable results, yet 
we used our best endeavors to impart iustruc- 
tion to the new levies, and required every thing 
to be done strictly en regle.” 

XXII.—RIFLE-PIT. 
Another superlatively 


which 


incident, 
ly occurred in the Army of the 
Potomac, and afforded a good deal of amuse- 
ment at the time, I have never seen published. 
I will therefore introduce it here. 

During the most severely contested period 
of the battle of ‘* Bull Run,” General Franklin, 
in passing from one portion of his command to 
another, espied a soldier ensconced very se- 


ludicrous 
} 
actuai 


curely in a pit, where he was completely cover- 
ed from the missiles of the enemy, which at that 
particular juncture happened to be flying more 
densely than he appeared to think consistent 
with his safety above ground. 

As soon as the general saw the man he call- 
ed out to him, and asked what he meant by 
skulking in that cowardly manner, and in a very 
peremptory tone ordered him to get out of the 
pit and join his company instantly. He did not, 
probably, recognize the general; at all events, 
instead of obeying the order, he crouched closer 
to the ground than before, and, turning his eyes 
toward the general, placed his thumb to his 
nose, with the fingers spread out, and, slowly 
moving his hand from right to left, replied : 
““No yer don’t. I know what yer after: ye 
want this hole yerself; but yer ca-a-a-an't come 
it, ole feller!” 
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TEDDY’S TRIUMPH. 
L 

a dépot of the Great Western line was in 
its usual state of excitement and confusion 

as the hour drew near for the departure of the 
Lightning Express. Porters, hackmen, drivers’ 
those licensed brigands who prey upon the 
traveling public-—rushed to and fro seizin 
upon their unwary victims; vendors of foss 
ginger-cakes and sickly apples thrust their un 


| 


wholesome sweets with tempting pertinacity 
upon the notice of youthful travelers; news- 
boys piped in shrill treble the merits of their 
respective sheets ; the usual crowd of 
idlers, pickpockets, loafers, and gamins lounged 
about the spacious building, kept in wholesome 
awe by the Argus-eyed policemen, whose sinewy 


while 


forms showed that their batons were not intrust- 
ed to powerless hands. 

Major Ralph Grahame stood leaning careless- 
ly against one of the heavy iron pillars, smoking 
the remains of his choice Havana, and survey- 
ing the scene with the calm imperturbability 
that only an old traveler and an unencumbered 
bachelor can ever hope to attain. His valise 
and rifle were on the ground beside him, his 
one friend, being four-footed, was « onsigned to 
a baggage car, his through ticket safely folded 
in his ecapacious and well-filled pocket-book ; 
and thus blissfully free from all a traveler's 
care, he could afford to smoke and smile at the 
excited scene around him. 

Soon tired of watching the motley crowd, he 
flung away his cigar impatiently, and picking up 
his valiseand rifle, walked hurriedly along beside 
the long train of cars, seeking a comfortable spot 
for what promised to be a tedious journey. 

“Tl forego the delights of the weed to-day, 
for the smoking-car is a veritable barrack, and 
on the verge of the forties even Ralph Grahame 
begins to think of his ease. Besides, a tramp 
across the prairie with a pack of yelling Sioux 
at your back gives one a relish for civilized so 
ciety. In the ladies’ car—humph!” and Major 
Grahame surveyed the compartment which he 
had chosen with no great satisfaction. 

** Well, I was a gentleman once, and will re- 
sume the character for the nonce. As my old 
sergeant used to say, I may pass muster at a 
short drill.” 

So saying the major threw himself carelessly 
on the cushioned seat, placed his valise and rifle 
beside him, and taking out the morning’s paper, 
was soon immersed in its contents. 


‘“Oh, mamma, mamma! what a great big 


,;man! and see what a long beard he has got! 


When I am growed up I am going to have a 
beard just like that. And oh, mamma, he’s 
got a gun—a real gun!” 

‘* Hush, hush, my son! don’t speak so loud, 
Teddy dear,” was the warning, in tones of such 
gentle sweetness that Ralph Grahame, so long 
a stranger to the sound of woman’s voice, was 
struck by its subtile music, and listened eagerly 
until she spoke again. 











‘*You must keep quite still and stay beside 
me, Teddy dear; it is not safe for little boys to 
move round in the cars. Besides, you know,” 
with a skillful appeal to baby chivalry, ‘‘ you 
must take care of mamma; she has no one now 
but her little boy.” 

Teddy drew up his small form with conscious 
pride. ‘* Don’t you be afraid, mamma; I'll take 
care of you. If you feel at all frightened, just 
take hold of my hand,” putting out a diminu- 
tive mitten. ‘‘And if the cars should blow up, 
mamma—Willie Grey says they do sometimes 
—I tell you what [ll do: I'll go to that big 
man with the beard, and I'll tell him that I’m 
too little myself, but if he'll carry you out safe 
I'll give him my top and savings-bank ; and it’s 
got ten cents in it, mamma.” 

An irrepressible smile broke through the 
shadow of the big man’s beard at this munifi- 
cent offer, but Major Grahame was too gentle- 
manly to betray other consciousness of his little 
fellow-traveler’s criticism. Under the friendly 
shelter of his newspaper, however, he glanced 
unobserved at the two speakers. 

A litgle boy about five years old occupied a 
seat some distance beyond him—a bright, intel- 
ligent little fellow with crisp brown curls, eyes 
dancing with eager curiosity, and a rosy face 
full of roguish dimples. Some mother’s dar- 
ling evidently, for the snowy linen so daintily 
embroidered, the little suit so tastily made, 
the jaunty cap, and bright-hued scarf, showed 
that ‘* Teddy's” wardrobe was the work of lov- 
ing hands, 

‘**The only son of his mother, and she was a 
widow,” the touching Scriptural words, telling 
of the saddest and holiest of all earthly ties, 
came unconsciously into Major Grahame’s 
mind as he glanced from the bright-eyed boy to 
the slight figure beside him draped in the som- 
bre garments of widowhood. He could not see 
her face, for her veil was down; but the form was 
round and girlish, the voice fresh and musical, 
and the hair, wound around the graceful head, 
as golden as the mid-day sun. And the major 
thought that sorrow must have come early to 
*Teddy’s” mamma. 

‘*Oh, mamma,” began the irrepressible one 
again, ‘‘see what alovely lady! Why don’t you 
wear a dress like that and a pretty bonnet, and 
have your hair curled? ‘This old black dress is 
so ugly.” 

‘* My darling, don’t you know mamma wears 
this black dress for papa’s sake—poor papa, who 
went to heaven when you were a little baby.” 

‘*T don’t see,” said the little philosopher, re- 
flectively, ‘‘if papa is in heaven, why you have 
to wear a black dress, and hide all your pretty 
curls away. The angels wear white dresses and 
wings. But, mamma, where do you suppose 
the pretty lady is going? To her grandpa’s, 
like we are?” 

‘“*T suspect she is just married, my son,” re- 
plied his mother, with a little fluttering sigh, the 
widow's tribute to memory. ‘She is dressed 
like a bride.” 
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‘“*Then I wish you were a bride too—you 
would look so very, very pretty in a veil like 
that, and all your curls showing. Oh, mamma, 
couldn't you be a bride too!” pleaded Teddy, 
earnestly. 

** My darling, that isall over for mamma,” was 
the gentle reply; and for a moment the heavy 
veil was thrown back, and a sweet pale face, 
framed in wavy golden hair, bent down to kiss 
the boy’s innocent brow, 
you know.” 

“By great Heavens I do know!” muttered 
Ralph Grahame, as the blood flushed into his 
swarthy face, and springing from his seat, re- 
gardless of the valise and the rifle he left be- 
hind him, he flung open the door and passed 
into the next car. 


‘*T was papa’s bride, 


‘*My God!” he murmured, 
in husky accents, ‘‘can it be? or am I the vie- 
tim of some wild delusion? Bah! bah! foot 
that I am, I thought I had outlived all this. 
Yet it was her face—that face so fair, so false, 
so unforgotten. I should have known that 
voice,” he continued, bitterly; ‘* but its tone 
has changed, changed since it breathed musical 
perjuries into my enchanted ear, changed since 
it whispered the false, cruel words that made 
me what I am—a wanderer on the face of the 
earth. And that boy, then, is Ais child—her 
child and his—the shallow-pated, weak-hearted 
fool that took my place, that won my bride— 
mine by vows that I held as sacred as if 
breathed at God’s altar: fond, foolish dreamer 
that I was!” 

“The big man has gone, mamma,” said 
Teddy, gazing somewhat ruefully at the door ; 
‘¢and now what am I to do if the cars blow up? 
And oh, see! he has left his gun! Please, 
mamma, let me go look at it. I won’t touch 
it, indeed I won’t; but I do want to see a real 
shooting- gun. Jack Willis pretends he has 
one,” said Teddy, scornfully, ‘‘but it won't 
fire any thing but pease. Just let me go see 
how this one looks, mamma.” 

“Oh no, no; don’t go near it, my darling!” 
exclaimed his mother, with a true feminine 
horror of fire-arms. ‘‘Come here, sit beside 
me, and look out of the window. See what a 
pretty little stream we are crossing. Grandpa 
has one just like it on his farm, and we will 
have a pretty boat, and you will take mamma 
out sailing; won't that be nice?” 

* Jolly!” said Teddy, delightedly; ‘but, I 
say, you mustn’t sew all day, like you did last 
winter when I was sick, and we lived at old 
Mrs. Ramsay’s. Wasn’t she a cross old wom- 
an? Don’t you remember one day you gave 
all your money to the doctor, and didn’t have 
any for her, and she said—” 

‘“* Yes, yes, dear,” said the mother, gently, in- 
terrupting Teddy’s inopportune reminiscences ; 
“but we are going to have a nice holiday now. 
No doctors or Mrs, Ramsays to trouble us. 
My little boy will grow well and strong again, 
playing about the fields and hills, It has been 
a weary winter,” she added, softly, to herself; 


| but spring has come, thank God!” And her 
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pale face, as she spoke, wore a smile of peace- 
ful gratitude. She was a slight, fragile little 
creature, this widowed mother of Teddy’s, with 
great soft blue eyes, and a wealth of golden 
hair that would curl rebelliously, even though 
prisoned in the widow's cap. 

rhe girlish roses, it is true, had paled on 
her delicate cheek, and the faint lines about 
the small red mouth showed that grief had 
penciled there; but the beautiful face lost 
none of its interest by the cloud that shadowed 
its brightness; perhaps, indeed, it had gained 
an expression lacked by its early bloom, 

Sorrow had come to this once thoughtless, 
giadsome nature, in angel guise, softening, pu- 
rifying, exalting it. Teddy’s gentle ‘‘ mamma” 
was a different being from the bright-eyed, im- 
pulsive maiden of ten years ago—the spoiled 
darling of a happy home 

“Standing with reluctant feet 
Where the brook and river meet, 
Womanhood and childhood fleet.” 


Wifehood, motherhood, widowhood, the triple 


tide of woman's life, had swept the laughing 
brook into the deeply flowing river. 
“Mamma,” said the irrepressible Teddy, 
whose longing eyes returned ever and anon 
to the fascinating ‘‘ shooting-gun,” ** I wonder 
what that big man went off for? Do you think 
*R. G.’—oh, 
, mamma! I can read the letters on his bag. 
*R. G.’ I wonder what they mean? ‘R. G.’ 
What does it mean, 


he will come back for his gun? 


sec 


mamma ?” 

A slight flush arose to the mother’s pale 
cheek, and she listened absently as her boy 
prattled on. 

““R. G.” There was nothing remarkable in 
these simple initials, yet they awoke long-slum- 
bering memories—memories of the gladsome 
‘brook time,” when life rippled merrily along 
through smiling vales and shadowing groves, 
when the sky was bright and clear, and earth 
was glad with the beauty and promise of spring. 
‘“R.G.” Longago, in that far-off time, a pack- 
age of treasured letters had borne that dashing 
signature ; they had been engraved on a simple 
ring she once had worn right proudly; they 
were carved with her own initials on the old 
oak by her father’s gate. Swiftly the train 
sped on through vale and forest, flashing by 
mountain precipices, spanning the mountain 
streams ; but memory, with power still more 
magical, in one brief second transported the 
widowed dreamer over the mighty gulfs, the 
fathomless abysses, that yawn between the pres- 
ent and the past. Again the old familiar scene 
arose before her—the quaint old gate-way, with 
the stone pillars wreathed with sweet-brier and 
woodbine, the moss-grown oak shadowing the 
quiet lane—herself a happy, blushing girl, gaz- 
ing upward, half in wonder, half in love, at 
the dark, earnest face bending toward her. 
** Heart of oak,” he had said, dreamily, as he 
carved the entwined initials on the hard, rough 
bark—‘“ the name once engraved upon it can 
never, never be effaced. Think of that, Nellie, 
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when I seem rude and harsh with you. Mine 
is the heart of oak, beloved.” . 

Ah, well! it had all been but a girlish dream. 
He had seemed proud, stern, exacting, and she 
was only a spoiled, petted child, unused to aught 
but tenderness and love. They parted in anger, 
and the widow smiled sadly as she recalled her 
brief tempestuous wrath, and the burst of child- 
ish tears in which it had evaporated, 

So he had gone, this old-time lover—gone 
with a pale, stern face and compressed lips, that 
made her wonder at his calmness, and in her 
girlish pique resolve that she, too, would forget. 
She had been sad and lonely for a while, but 
she was only seventeen. The summer came 
again, bright and beautiful; the grand old for- 
est grew dim and shadowy; the flowers peeped 
forth from their winter hiding-places ; the birds 
twittered again from the boughs of the ancient 
oak —and Edwin Wharton, with his lustrous 
eyes, his golden curls, his boyish grace, whis- 
pered love. 

The old heart wound was scarcely healed, 
but pride aided the voung lover’s ardor in over- 
tood at the altar, it was as a happy and willing 
bride. 


coming all resistance, and when, at i. she 

It would have been hard, indeed, to have re. 
sisted one so tender, gentle, and winning as the 
youthful husband, and for a while the young 
hearts dwelt in an atmosphere of love and hap- 
piness. 

3ut the shadow that follows the sunbeam 
darkened their pleasant home. Edwin Whar- 
ton, social, ease-loving, and careless, became 
involved in pecuniary difficulties, and in the 
crash that ensued he lost at once fortune, 
friends, and position. 

Then it was that his wife awoke to the knowl- 
edge that comes so bitterly to woman—that she 
has leaned upon a reed that sways helplessly in 
the tempest of life; that the manly strength 
upon which she has relied is but a mockery of 
support; that the idol she has worshiped is tot- 
tering feebly on its feet of clay. At the first 
blow of adversity her husband broke down com- 
pletely in health, energy, and spirits; unable or 
unwilling to accept the helping hand which 
former friends held out to him, the burden of 
support fell entirely upon the shoulders of his 
delicate wife. 

Then it was that Ellen Wharton showed her- 
self the true woman, Aroused to new exertion 
by the sense of necessity, all the hidden strength 
of her character, that prosperity would have left 
forever undeveloped, was brought to light by 
the rude stroke of adversity. 

With a helpless, broken-spirited husband, a 
dying child—for her first-born faded away dur- 
ing those weary days—and her baby boy cling- 
ing to her breast, it required almost superhu- 
man energy to struggle on amidst poverty and 
toil, sickness and sorrow. All the accomplish- 
ments that had been the pride or amusement 
of her happy girlhood now were transformed 
into the welcome tasks by which she must earn 








Painting, sewing, writing, 
teaching—all that a delicate woman could do, 
she did bravely and untiringly, and withal so 
cheerfully, that when, pillowed on her faithful 
breast, her husband breathed his last, he had 
not known one-half the trials she had met and 
battled for his sake. Then ‘Teddy became her 
only idol—bright-eyed, merry little Teddy, who, 
with all his father’s tenderness, had a certain 


her daily bread. 


baby resolution that would one day become 
the manly strength his father had always 
lacked. 

So the mother struggled on, though loving 
friends had offered a home both to her and to 
her baby boy: it was her pride and pleasure 
to work for him until he could work for her. 
But the past winter had been a trying one. 
Teddy had grown weak and ill, and she knew 
that her own overtasked strength was giving 
way, so that she felt the need of refreshment 
and recreation. <A visit to the dear old home- 
stead promised both; therefore she had yielded 
to repeated solicitations, and leaving the dreary 
city, scene of her sorrow and desolation, was 
traveling with her delighted boy to her child- 
hood’s home. 

‘*Hollo! we're a-stoppin’, mamma— we're 
a-stoppin’!” cried Teddy, excitedly. ‘‘ Have 
we got to grandpa’s, or are we going to blow 
up?” 

‘*Not blow up, my fine little fellow,” said an 
old gentleman near, with an amused smile ; 
**but we are going to break down, I fear. No 
cause for alarm, madam, I assure you. The 
locomotive has given way; but there will be no 
more serious result than the few hours’ deten- 
tion. Not an uncommon thing on this road, I 
understand,” he added, joining a group of gen- 
tlemen who were leaving the car to inspect the 
disabled engine. Mrs. Wharton looked out of 
the window, with a mental thanksgiving that 
the accidental injury was discovered in time; 
for the spot on which the train had stopped was 
such that a disaster would have proved exceed- 
ingly fatal. They were in a wild mountain ra- 
vine. On one side a rugged precipice slanted 
down to a brawling streamlet; on the other a 
wall of rock, smooth, steep, and bare, showed 
that the skill of man had hewn from the solid 
granite this narrow and perilous pass. 

Above and around the mighty Alleghanies 
towered in silent majesty, their lofty summits 
bathed in golden vapor, their rugged sides 
clothed with the delicate verdure of early spring. 
A few delicate fleecy clouds floated in the clear 
azure heavens, from which the sunbeams fell 
with that gentle, tremulous light that befits the 
month of **smiles and tears.” The still, beau- 
tiful life of nature seemed so to surround and 
encompass her that it was with a shock of mo- 
mentary terror that Mrs. Wharton heard a pas- 
senger remark, ** Two minutes more and the 
power of mortal man could not have saved us 
from a frightful death,” 

As she involuntarily clasped her boy, with a 
mutmured thanksgiving, to her breast a dark | 
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face glanced in the door-way for a moment, as 
if to see that all was safe. 

Neither Teddy nor his mother saw him; but 
the “big man” was faithful to the trust reposed 
in him by the unconscious child. ‘** Humph !” 
he muttered, as with one look at mother and 
son he lit his cigar, and turned for a stroll over 
the mountain; “I thought women fainted in 
such emergencies: poor fool, she was praying. 
How she loves that boy—W harton’s boy !” and 
the dark look again shadowed Ralph Grahame’s 
brow as he plunged still further into the recesses 
of the mountain. Many of the passengers, in 
parties of two and three, followed his example ; 
for the delay promised to be a tedious one, and 
a walk through these sylvan solitudes, so seldom 
trodden by the foot of man, offered fascinations 
to the romantic an¢é adventurous, A little be- 
yond the scene of the accident the noisy little 
brook before mentioned tumbled over a wall of 
rock in a succession of miniature cascades, and 
the murmur of the mountain water-fall drew 
the more curious of the travelers to this pictur- 
esque spot. 

Among the rest the kind old gentleman who 
had explained to Mrs. Wharton the cause of the 
stoppage had taken up his cane, and was about 
to leave the car, when he saw ‘Teddy's brown 
eyes fixed wistfully upon him. 

““Would you like a walk too, my little man?” 
‘*If mamma will let 
you come with me, I promise to take the best 
possible care of you. I 


he asked, benevolently. 


have sent six stout 
boys of my own out into the world, madam,” 
he said, with a smile, to Mrs. Wharton, ‘*so 
you can trust to my experience with these 
little folks.” 

**Oh, mamma, may I go, may IT go?” plead- 
ed Teddy, his dancing eyes more eloquent than 
words. 

‘**Of course you may go,” said the old gentle- 
man, cordially, as his mother smiled her assent. 
‘*Mamma knows what a weary thing it is for a 
boy to sit still for six hours. So come along, 
and we'll see these ‘ Leaping Waters,’ as the 
Indians called them.” 

Teddy joyfully obeyed, and, as he followed the 
old gentleman from the car, turned, with the 
childish grace that his mother knew so well, and 
kissed his little hand to the gentle face watch- 
ing him from the window, and in a moment 
had disappeared with his elderly companion 
down the precipitous side of the mountain, 
whence came the sound of voices and 
musical laughter, as the young people assisted 
each other up and down the rocky pass. 

For some time Teddy's old friend followed 
the rest of the adventurers, and watched with 
tender care over the little fellow tripping by his 
side; but at sixty every one has a hobby, and in 
an unfortunate moment old Mr. Ellis met and 
mounted his. He was a geologist, and the 
rocks around him furnished tempting material 
for investigation. The walk and water-fall, 
Mrs. Wharton and Teddy, were alike forgotten, 
as, entering into a hot argument with a casual 


merry 
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nee on the formation of certain strata, 
of 
the travelers, and was soon lost to every thing 
ot Poor little 
his guardian’s 
They had left 
all their merry 


quainta 


separated himself from the rest 


but the fascinations 


dutifully 


science, 
who kept at 
0 grow weary. 
tty, laughing brook, left 
nions, and were away among ugly rocks, 
not even a blade of grass could grow; 
terrible ten little 
little to 
Teddy's eye, was a sunny little nook blue with 


violet 


within a 


distance, a very distance it seemed 
s, beautiful violets, just like hisown mam 
mas eves, 


bun h, t 
get them, a 


He must have some, only a tiny 

he would run off and 
again before Mr. Ellis 
One 


»)giveto mamma 
be back 
finished chipping at that tiresome rock. 
word 


nd 


to his | 


absent - minded protector, whose 
present attention was far removed from every 
but Teddy had the 


and was boundi 


thing fossils, and desired 


permission, ng off in search of 
his blooming treasures. But, like the phan 
lude hearts than Ted- 


dy’s, the violet dell seemed to 


tom hopes that de older 
grow more and 
more distant as he hurried on. 


* They , he 


around a and 


thought, turning 


breathless 


ist here, 


] 


boulde rT. 


were j\ 
giant with 
haste and excitement. 

A low growl greeted his coming, and for a 
second dreadful visions of bears and lions rose 
in Teddy’s mind; but the next moment his 
fears were assuaged, for it was only an immense 
black mastiff that lay at the base of the rock, 
quietly couched at its feet. And 


unst 


master’s 
there, leaning in a reclining position 
the rock, puffing great clouds of 
his long Havana, his eyes fixed listlessly on the 


smoke from 


clear blue sky, was the dog's master—none oth- 
er than the big man with the beard. 


** Down, Towzer! be quiet, Sir! “was his com 
mand as the animal’s movements actracted his 
attention ; he looked around the 


cause of the mastiff’s excitement. 


and to see 

Surely in the little figure that met his gaze, 
the rosy face so eager with childish pleasure, 
the innocent eyes raised with such astonishment 
to his, there was nothing to excite displeasure ; 
Major 
Grahame’s countenance when he perceived who 


yet an irritated expression darkened 
it was that had intruded upon his solitude. 
“Take care.”’ he said, grutily, as, boy-like, 
Teddy began to stroke the growling dog; ‘‘take 
care, child; my dog has been shut up all morn- 
ing, and is not very amiable.” 
Nice dog, * said brave little Ted- 
still coaxing the dangerous animal, until 


nice dog, 
dy, 
the fierce eyes winked good - humoredly, and 
Towzer, wagging his tail like the best-natured 
of playfellows, got up, shook himself, and ap 
peared ready for a romp. 

** Down, Sir, down,” said his master, sternly. 

** He wants to have arnn,” said Teddy, sym- 
pathetically. ** He's a jolly dog; 
call Towzer? What a 
Here, Towzer, Towzer! good old fellow, good 
old dog!” And the boy, forgetful of Mr. Ellis 


what do you 


him ? funny name! 
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and the violets, began a delighted romp with 
his new-found playmate. 

Towzer, whose dignity had been insulted 
and his freedom outraged by three hours’ con- 


finement in the baggage car, appeared to enjoy 


this diversion from the day’s programme ex 
tremely, and after leaping, tumbling, and rac- 
ing with Teddy for some minutes, finished the 
performance by seizing the boy’s little Scotch 
cap, and making off with it up the mountain. 
The dismayed owner of the captured article 
started in hot pursuit; and at this inauspicious 
moment the shrill whistle of the locomotive and 
clang of the bell called the passengers to re- 
turn. 

Major Grahame started hastily from his 
moody reverie. ‘* Here, Towzer, here, Sir! 
Boy, boy, come back ; you will be left.” 
Towzer, in high 
glee, was bounding with his spoil over the dis- 


Vain were his excited calls, 


tant rocks, and Teddy, in eager pursuit, could 
neither hear nor heed the warning. 

“What the deuce am I to do?” muttered 
Towzer’s master, as the whistle sounded more 
**We are half a mile from the 
track, and they will not wait for us. I can’t 
leave the child or the dog either, confound them 


impatiently, 


both! Here, boy! Neddy—whatever your name 
is*-come back, come back !” 

The major’s stentorian tones were echoed 
by the neighboring rocks, but he might as well 
At 
length, despairing of being heard, he started 
himself in pursuit of the wanderers, and sprang 


have called to an eagle on the wing. 


up the mountain-side with an ease and activity 
that soon brought him to Teddy’s side. 

“* Come,” he said, with pardonable irritation, 
‘**T told you to let the dog alone: we must be 
as quick as we can or the cars will leave us.” 
And seizing the boy’s hand, he drew him on 
with a haste that made poor little Teddy breath- 
less, while Towzer followed, quite subdued and 
crest-fallen after his mad escapade. 

The Scotch cap was left completely wrecked 
in a thorny hedge, and gloomy visions of mam- 
ma’s displeasure and his own disgrace began to 
rise in Teddy’s mind as he trotted on by his 
gruff companion’s side, endeavoring to keep up 
with the major’s military strides, 

All in vain. 
clivity that overlooked the track a clattering, 
rushing sound told them that further haste was 
useless. Just as the three wanderers reached 
the spot the restored steam spirit had gathered 
his strength, and, with a shriek of triumph, 
swept around the curve of the mountain. The 
major uttered an exclamation that was not a 
benison; Towzer howled either in delight or 
dismay ; while Teddy—poor little Teddy—gave 
one rueful, bewildered glance at the disappear- 
ing train, realized that mamma was there and 
he was here, struggled for a moment manfully 
against his terror and dismay; then the little 
lips quivered, the eyes filled, and throwing 
himself down on the grass, Teddy burst into a 
flood of natural baby tears. 


As they reached a steep ac- 
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‘‘Come, come,” said the major, his irrita- 
tion subsiding in pity for the diminutive offend- 
er—*‘ come, come, be a little man; there is no 
no person will hurt you. We will 
go and find some house to stay all night, and 
then to-morrow you will meet your mamma 
again.” 

“T’'m not afraid,” sobbed Teddy, more quiet- 
ly; “but mamma, my own darling mamma, 
she has gone away, she has gone away! Oh, 
what did she go and leave me for ?” 

“Then why did you run away from her ?” 


use crying ; 


asked his gruff consoler, with some curiosity. 

‘* She said I might go with the old man and 
see the water,” explained Teddy, wiping his 
brown eyes on a very small handkerchief; 
‘*and then the gentleman went off to hammer 
at the rocks; 
and he said I might get them; and then Tow- 
zer stole my cap”—with a reproachful glance at 
the four-footed culprit, who stood looking on re- 
flectively—‘‘ and oh! my! my! what will mam- 
ma do without her little boy!” said Teddy, 
relapsing into tears and sentiment. 

“Tut, tut; don't ery, don’t cry,” said the 
major, with a clumsy effort at soothing the ex- 
cited child; for something in what he deemed 
a tough old heart responded to Teddy’s grief 
for his ‘* poor mamma,” Yes, she would grieve, 
this pale-faced widow, when she found her dar- 
ling was left—-alone, as she would imagine—in 
these wild, dreary, mountain solitudes. If she 
could but know, this long-lost, faithless love, 
with whom her child was left! And a bitter 
smile broke over Ralph Grahame’s face as he 


and I saw some pretty flowers, 


realized his strange position as guardian and 
protector of Ellen Wharton's boy. 

‘*Come, come,” he said, more gently than he 
yet had spoken, and extending his hand to the 
little fellow seated on the grass before him; 
“let us go look for some nice farm-house where 
you, I, and Towzer can get our supper; and 
if we don’t find one, well have to camp out, 
like the soldiers do.” 

“ Are you a soldier?” asked Teddy, his still 
tearful eyes opening wide with surprise as he 
slipped his little hand into that of his new com- 
rade; ‘*and did you ever go to the wars, and 
hear the cannons firing and the guns shoot- 
ing? Oh”—and Teddy drew a long breath— 
‘*how I would like to be a soldier! but mam- 
ma”—the little lips quivered again at the be- 
loved name—‘‘mamma wouldn’t let me even 
look at your gun.” 

‘* Your mamma don’t like soldiers, then ?” 

‘* Well,” replied Teddy, reflectively, “I don’t 
know; you see they shoot people, and mamma 
don’t like to see any body hurt. Why, once, 
just for fun, you know, Willie Grey and me, 
we drownded a kitten—an ugly little kitten, 
that couldn't even see. But oh! my! wasn’t 
;mamma mad with me! She didn’t kiss me all 
‘day long because I was such a cruel boy.” 

Teddy’s companion laughed a short, bitter 
laugh. ‘* Your mamma is too good; she was 
never unkind or cruel, I suppose ?” 


TRIUMPH. 
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“Mamma!” echoed the 
amazement—* ny 


little fellow, in 
mamma unkind! You 
And Teddy blazed up defiant- 
ly. ‘You're a bad, wicked man, and if I was 
only a little bigger I'd knock you down.” 

** Ha, ha!” laughed the major, right genial- 
ly; ‘*so you've a spirit of your own, my little 
That’s 
right, my boy’”—and the harsh voice grew kind- 


sha'n't say so % 


man, in spite of petticoat government. 


ly, as the strong hand was laid for a moment 
in a rude caress upon Teddy's brown curls— 
**stand up for your mother always and every 
where ; you'll never have a better friend ;” and 
a tender light came into the dark gray eyes 
as, far beyond the gloom of manhood, the bit- 
terness of youth, a sweet old face, framed in 
bands of silver hair, rose at memory’s call— 
the face of her whose last trembling words 
were a benediction upon her wayward, impul- 
sive boy. 

‘*Come, shake hands and be friends,” said 

the major, with a smile; ‘‘I will say nothing 
but what is good about mamma, Why, she is 
an old friend of mine; I knew her before you 
did.” 

‘‘Knew my mamma before I did!” ejacu- 
lated Teddy, utterly incredulous of such an 
incomprehensible statement: before J did! 
I am her own little boy.” 

‘*But suppose I knew mamma when she 
was a little girl—a little girl,” continued the 
major, in a tone of dreamy sadness, ‘* with 
curls like these of yours, only golden as the 
sunbeams, with eyes as blue and sunny as these 
mountain skies, and lips that langhed and prat- 
tled from daylight until darkness.” 

“What a jolly little girl she must have 
been!” cried Teddy, quite enraptured at this 
description, ‘‘Oh! didn’t you love her ever 
so much ?” 

The major started as if stung at this merci- 
less innocence, ‘* Love her!” he echoed, cold- 
ly. ‘What right had a rough fellow to love 
such a dainty little lady? Come, come! it is 
getting late. See, the sun is nearly set. We 
must hurry up, or we will have to ‘camp out’ 
in reality.” 

They had reached an eminence that com- 
manded an extensive view, and taking out a 
pocket-glass, the major surveyed the surround- 
ing landscape in hopes of discovering a shelter 
for himself and his helpless charge; but his 
efforts were futile. He could see, it is true, the 
smoke curling from a hamlet on the neighbor- 
ing mountain; but he knew it was, at least, 
fifteen miles distant; and even could he reach 
it himself before the darkness set in, such a 
journey would be an impossibility for the little 
fellow at his side, who was already weary with 
the day’s excitement and fatigue. 

Nothing was left but to make the best of an 
unpleasant situation, and with the skill of an 
old pioneer the major prepared himself to pass 
a night in this wilderness. <A large rock near 
by, partly hollowed out at the base, formed a 

| rude but sufficient protection; and, explaining 








as well as he coul 


1 to Teddy the impossibility 
of reaching any habitation, the major began to 
wood to build a fire, 


gather twigs and dry 


which would secure them from any disagree- 
the chill 
Teddy 


with all hisesmall ability, 





able intruders, as well as 


counteract 


atmosphere of these mountain heights. 


assisted his comrade 
breaking twigs and tugging at logs with an en- 
ergy that brought a grave smile to the major’s 


lips; but the poor little fellow 


was well-nigh 
with his long walk and unacei 
and when, at length, the fire 


crackle merrily, he sat down before it, rubbing 


worn out stomed 


travel ; began to 
his little hands gleefully, but with such a pale, 
weary face that the major’s great heart throbbed 
compassionately, 

‘*T wish I had some supper for you, my boy, 
but we can get nothing to-night, as even black 


berry time has not come yet. Are you very 


hungry ?” 
**Not very hungry,” said Teddy, slowly, ** 
a little cold, and so slee 


head 


at that gentleman, who, curled into a large ball 


but 
Might I put my 





on Towzer’s back ? glancing wistfully 


before the fire, winked comfortably at his little 
playmate “he would 


low.” 


make such a good pil 


The major looked kindly at 


the weary bov, 
and then 


smile, **S 


an odd 
you come here to me, 


with 


said, 


ippose 
‘his big coat of mine 
will keep us both warm, and my arm will make 
as good a pillow as Towzer’s back.” 

Teddy was too near babyhood to require a 
second invitation, and in a the little 


form was enveloped in the major’s military 


moment 


head pillowed on the 
major’s breast, and the soft, sleepy eyes were 


overcoat, the brown curly 


looking up confidingly into the stern face. 
‘*This is nice,” said Teddy. 
get tired?” 
“Oh no,” 


**You won't 


replied the major—the same odd 
smile breaking over his face as he reflected on 
the absurdity of Ralph Grahame turning nurse 
—‘*not at all tired.” 

*T don't let mamma hold 
said Teddy, sleepily. 


} 


and she 


me any more,” 
* You see I am too big, 
gets so tired; she sews, sews, sews all 


day long, and sometimes all night too. 
all 
amazement; 
that for?” 


‘*She doesn’t sew in thunder at all; she sews 


**Sews 


night!” 
in 


echoed the major, in 


“ what thunder does she do 


shirts and dresses and little coats like mine,” 
exclaimed Teddy. ‘hen the people give her 
money, for I heard her tell old Mrs. Ramsay 
last winter, when she was so cross, ‘ Wait until 
these shirts are done, and I will give you all the 
I was so sick then, and 
mamma had to give all her money to the doc- 


money I get for them.’ 


tor; and she got me two oranges—two nice big 
sa added Ted- 
dy, who was just sleepy enough to be perfectly 
confidential. 


oranges, for my mouth burned so 


The major bit his long mustache nervously ; 
these artless revelations affected him strangely. 
‘‘So you live at Mrs. Ramsay’s, then?” he 
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asked, 


, 


‘* Has not mamma got a house of her 
own ?’ 





Not a whole house, but we've got a room,” 
said ‘Teddy, with some pride: ‘ta right nice 
it looks out on Mrs, Ramsay’s back 
yard, and she’s got chickens and a rose-bush. 


{ 


room 3; 


And we've got a sewing-machine, and a canary 
bird, and two pictures—one is my papa, and the 
other my little sister Nellie ; 


heaven, and so has papa, 


but she’s gone to 
I'm very glad mamma 
didn't go too. But I haven't said my prayers;” 
and Teddy aroused himself to a sense of duty. 
‘I must say my prayers before I go to sleep. 
Will you hear me say them like mamma does ?” 

And without waiting for an answer Teddy 
slipped from his comrade’s arms, and, kneeling 
reverently on the grass beside him, clasped his 
little hands, and began his evening prayer. 

Ralph Grahame had led a roving life—had 
witnessed the worship of every nation, of every 
clime. He had stood with the cool cynicism 
of unbelief while the great ones of earth bent in 
humble adoration around him, and smiled with 
contempt as the savage lord of the wilderness 
invoked the Great Spirit that controls the storm. 
And yet, as this kneeling babe lisped his even- 
ing prayer, a flood of emotion swept upon the 
strong man’s soul such as he had not felt for 
years. 

In that far-off past, before which hung such 
a gloomy mist of suffering, of sorrow, perhaps 
of sin, he too had knelt, a smiling child, at his 
mother’s knee; he too had lisped the sacred 
words that sometimes echoed in his dreams like 
a mockery, 

‘* Forgive us our trespasses, as we forgive 
them that trespass against us,” murmured Ted- 
dy, softly. 
echoed the 
I have never forgiven. 


** Forgive!” listener's heart ; 

Reckless, dar- 
ing, imbittered, I have laid my wasted life to 
the account of a weak, helpless woman—a gen- 
tle creature, bending under burdens already 
crushing in their weight. 


“alas! 


Poor Nellie! brave, 
struggling little woman!” and the major felt a 
suspicious softness about his heart as he thought 
of thetsunny-hearted girl of ten years ago, con- 
trasted with the weary worker in the city lodg- 
ings toiling so patiently for the scanty pittance 
that was to save her darling’s life. 

‘*T’ve finished now,” said Teddy, looking up 
expectantly into the major’s face; ‘*and mam- 
ma always puts her hand on my head, and 
says, ‘God bless my son,’” he continued, evi- 
dently regarding this concluding ceremony as 
an indispensable portion of the evening’s de- 
votion, 

Ralph Grahame looked with strange earnest- 
ness into the innocent little face raised to his— 
the face that recalled so vividly the little maid 
of long ago; then, with a solemn meaning that 
Heaven alone could recognize, he placed his 
hand on the childish brow. ‘‘God bless mam- 
ma’s son,” he whispered, in husky accents; and 
surely the angels that guard His little ones 
caught the benediction breathed by those long- 





prayerless lips, and echoed it before that throne 
around which they bend with pans of joy, 

With a little sigh of relief at having this duty 
completed to his satisfaction, Teddy nestled 
once more into his resting-place, and, first put- 
ting up his rose-bud lips for a good-night kiss, 
was soon off to the fairy-land of childish 
dreams. 

The blazing pine logs crackled and splutter- 
ed in the rising breeze that whispered among 
the swaying boughs, and one by one the stars 
appeared, until the hosts of night were mar- 
shaled in glittering array through the clear 
blue heavens, then paled as the hours wore on, 
and the moon, like some vestal empress, began 
her silent and solitary reign. 

The mountain-tops were flooded with silver 
radiance, the streamlet danced down the valley 
like a river of light, the spray of the water-fall 
wreathed itself into opal-hued mists, and still 
the major sat before the dying embers of his 
watch-fire, sleepless and thoughtful, his military 
cloak wrapped closely about him, and 'Teddy’s 
brown curls moving lightly at each pulsation 
of the strong, warm heart. 

The moonbeams fell tenderly on the boy's 
sweet face, so angelic in the trusting repose of 
sinless childhood, and trembled softly around 
the man’s stern brow like a hallowed promise 
of hope and love. 

So the night wore on; the beautiful night 
that was to Ralph Grahame a revelation of his 
better self so long buried beneath the clods of 
disappointinent and bitterness—a resurrection 
of his higher nature that, like the midnight 
moonbeam, should gladden the darkest hours 
of earthly woe; the pledge of a possible future 
that, painted even by a dreamy fancy, made his 
eyes dim with tenderness, his heart glad with 
hope, And clasping the fatherless little one more 
closely to his breast, the love so cruelly wound- 
ed, so painfully fettered, so hopelessly crushed, 
arose with a glad ery of freedom, and soared 
forth immortal in all its pristine purity, and 
more than its pristine strength. 

**God bless mamma's son,” repeated Ralph 
Grahame, gazing with a tender smile at the lit- 
And Teddy 
smiled in his dreams as if conscious of his tri- 
umph, 


tle face resting upon his breast. 


Il. 


The rich meadow lands of Brook Farm sloped 
from the base of the sheltering mountain ridge 
to the banks of the little streamlet that ferti- 
lized the smiling vale. A ‘goodly heritage” 
was Eben Elliott’s five hundred broad acres in 
one of the fairest spots of earth—acres enriched 
and cultivated by the patient toil of years, un- 
touched by bond or mortgage, unharmed by the 
hand of speculation, unchanged by the lapse of 
time, 

All was unchanged, all save herself, thought 
the widowed daughter of this happy home as 
she looked forth from her window the morning 
following her arrival—-looked forth on the sun- 
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ny vales, the rippling stream, the smiling mead- 
ows—and felt, with an aching heart, how the 
brightness of nature mocked her bitter woe. 

Great had been the alarm and amazement at 
Brook Farm when, instead of the happy guests 
for whom they so gladly waited, the pale, trem- 
bling mother, nearly frantic with grief and anx- 
iety, arrived alone at her girlhood’s home. Fa- 
ther, mother, brothers, and sisters united in 
soothing and sympathizing with the bereaved 
one, assuring her of her darling’s safety; for it 
was currently reported among the passengers 
that quite a party of their fellow-travelers had 
been left in the mountain pass, 

When at last, overcome by grief and ex- 
haustion, she sought a moment's repose, fearful 
dreams tortured her slumbers. Again she saw 
the bright face as it was turned toward her for 
the last good-by; but even as she gazed it as- 
sumed a piteous look of terror and dismay, 
while from the depths of yawning chasms a 
plaintive little voice wailed forth in agony, 
‘“ Mamma, mamma !” 

Trembling with anguish, she awoke. The 
morning sunbeams filled her room with cheer- 
ful radiance; the matin song of a dozen differ- 
ent warblers echoed from the tree beneath her 
window as she threw back the snowy curtain 
and looked out; all nature seemed smiling in 
the beauty of dawn. ‘The tears of Night still 
glistened upon herb and flower; but they twin- 
kled into diamonds at the rosy touch of Morn. 

And as the widowed mother looked forth 
upon her girlhood’s home thus bathed in light 
and radiance the hopefulness of youth awoke 
again in her heart, and, sinking back upon her 
pillow, she fell into a sweet, dreamless slumber, 
soothing alike to body and mind, 

‘* No thanks, I beg.” A deep-toned voice, in 
accents that seemed strangely familiar, aroused 
her from this happy oblivion. “I have taken 
no trouble, I assure you. My little friend here 
has been one of the best of comrades, and I 
had no difficulty in finding the place. You 
know, Mr. Elliott, this is old camping ground 
of mine.” 

Who was it? Surely the ring in that manly 
voice was once mellowed into tenderness ; those 
rich, full tones had thrilled into whispers low 
and sweet. Who was it? murmured the half- 
dreaming sleeper, with the listless curiosity that 
sometimes pervades our slumber. 

“But where’s my mamma?” At that little 
musical treble the mother sprang up with 4 
wildly throbbing heart. ‘ Where's my mam- 
ma? Please, grandpa—please, Aunt Kate, take 
me to my mamma.” 

**A nice fright you have given poor mam- 
ma,” laughed old Mr. Elliott. ‘*She has been 
utterly unmanageable all night long, and we 
have just coaxed her to sleep; so don’t disturb 
her just yet, my fine fellow. You will remain 
with us, of course, Major Grahame, for a day 
or two at least. Nellie will never forgive us if 
we let you leave until she can thank you for 
your kindness to this little seape-grace of hers.” 
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‘* Major Grahame! 
for the speakers were assembled on the 
beneath her chamber window, Major 
Was it, indeed, the Ralph of old 
restored her darling to her arms, or 


echoed the unseen list- 
enet 

porch 
Grah 
that had 


ime. 


was this all some strange, wild dream, born of 
ier fevered fan \) ? **T would be most h ly py” 
) 


ar, a¢ 


ep tone brought conviction of its 

‘but at present urgent business renders 

y impossible. In a few days, however, 

I hope call and 
Mrs. Wharton.” 

And ** Mrs. Wharton,” her glad 


l iized the bitterness of the old 


gratitude, 


pay my respects to—to— 


even in 
recog 
heart history in the major’s parting words 
rect 


gnized it only as a faint shadow over her 


wondrous joy; for little feet came pattering up 
the stairway, little hands tapped softly at her 


door, and Teddy, rebelling against all restric- 


tions, sprang into his mother’s arms, and kissed 
away, with 


a child, t 


a tenderness touching in so young 
tears that welled forth at 


e grateful 
+ ] ‘* Poor 


} 
I 
h 
n 


sight of her lost darling. 


There, don't cry 


nNamma 
, mamma; I didn’t get hurt. 
We had a real jolly time, Towzer, the major, 
and me; and we made a big fire, and I helped 
100, mamma; and we slept out in the woods, 
Robinson I’d like 
that way all the time if you could only be along 
too, 


just like Crusoe. to live 


‘* My poor little darling out in the woods all 
night! the mother through 
tears. ‘It is enough to kill yon.” 

** But it was first-rate fun, mamma; 
fire blazed and cracked, and 
warm as Fourth of July. 


murmured her 
the big 
we were just as 
And then the major 
wrapped his soldier coat round me, and I went 
to sleep just 20.” And Teddy nestled, Vv Way 
of demonstration, eloser to his mother’s breast. 
‘* But 1 said my prayers first, just like I do at 
And I lost my cap; Towzer ran off 
continued the honest little penitent ; 


home. 

with ey 
‘but I've got a great deal nicer one, It’s got 
a tassel on the top—a lovely tassel on the top, 
and gold flowers all over it!” added 


with eager pride. 


mamma 
Teddy, 

it was the glee of grandma, grandpa, and 
all the pr 
to hea 
prized article was produced, and it was discov- 
ered that the inexperienced major had pur- 
] 


( hase t 


‘tty young aunts, who had assembled 


Teddy’s adventures, when the much- 


for his little protégé a handsome velvet 
smoking cap, heavily embroidered, and finished 
by the silken tassel that had taken Teddy ’s 
fancy 

** It was the prettiest one in the whole store, 
mamma,” said the littke owner, much disgusted 
at the peals of laughter that greeted its appear- 
ance ‘*T liked it best because it had a tassel, 
and the major said for me to take whichever I 
liked best.’ 

Happy days followed, days filled with sun- 
shine and gladness, made beautiful by affec- 
tion and blessed by peace. The weary, sor- 
rowing widow became again the Nellie of old, 
her father’s confidante, her mother’s solace. 
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Many other changes had taken place during 
the troubled years that had transformed the 
merry girl intothe gentle woman. The broth- 
ers she had left roguish school-boys had become 
stalwart men, two of whom alone remained in 
the old homestead to share their father’s labors. 
The bright-eyed little girls that made their dé- 
the 
regard 
ing sister Nellie as some fair, exalted being 


but as her childish bride-maids were now 
rosy belles of the ‘‘ Mountain Ridge,” 


whose life on earth was passed. 

They were a little shy with her, perhaps, this 
merry Rose and romping Kate, for not only had 
her widowhood given her a gentle dignity, but, 
as eldest daughter, she had received the advan- 
tages of a refined education, which these rustic 
beauties had neither sought for nor obtained. 

So sister Nellie spent quiet, happy days in 
her mother’s little Kate 
scoured the country on her frolicsome pony, 
and Rose laughed and coquetted with the train 
of rural lovers that sued for her favor and her 


smiles, 


sitting-room, while 


sut for Teddy in particular—happy, 
loving little Teddy !—this was indeed a season 
Had he been 
the veriest little despot he could not have ruled 


of wonderful, unmixed delight. 


the entire household with more unlimited sway. 
From gentle old grandpapa, who bowed his 
gray head, smiling, to the yoke, down to the 
rudest farm hand on the place, Teddy was the 
veritable prince royal, whose will was law. 

In vain his mother remonstrated against this 
overindulgence, 

It was a bright evening, nearly a month after 
his arriva! at the farm, that Teddy was return- 
ing with Uncle Jack from the hay field, where 
all his small strength had been exerted in as- 
sisting the laborers. Armed with a long rake, 
and almost hidden by his broad-brimmed hat, 
he was the picture of a miniature farmer, and 
evidently regarded himself as no unimportant 
As Un- 
cle Jack—a stalwart, good-natured young fel- 
low of twenty —lifted his small assistant over the 
last stile Teddy uttered a joyful cry, and in a 
moment more flung his arms around the neck 
of a great black mastiff, that testified his reeog- 
nition by a succession of short, joyful barks. 

‘* Towzer, old Oh, Uncle 
Jack, see, it’s Towzer, and he knows me!” 

‘*What, and has not my little comrade a 


member of grandpapa’s field corps. 


dear Towzer! 


word for me ?” said a pleasant voice; and Ted- 
dy, whose range of vision had been somewhat 
limited by his capacious hat, sprang into Ma- 
jor Grahame’s arms with a display of affection 
which that gentleman received with embar- 
rassed good-humor. 

**Oh! I’mso glad, I’m so glad! Run home, 
Uncle Jack,” commanded the young autocrat, 
‘©and tell mamma and grandmamma and every 
body that my major has come, and we must 
have strawberries and cream for supper. Why 
didn’t you come before? I wanted to see you 
and Towzer more than any bodies in the world.” 

“So you have not forgotten our night in the 
Alleghanies?” said the major, looking down 








with a smile at the bright little face. ‘* Why, 
you are as rosy as a plow-boy, the ‘camping 
out’ did not hurt you a bit.” 

“Oh no!” replied Teddy, eagerly. ‘* Wasn't 
it jolly fun? Let’s make a big fire and do it all 
over again.” 

‘But you are going to take me to mamma, 
you know,” said the major, quietly. 

" «Oh yes, I forgot; come along, then, for 
there she is in the porch waiting for us.” 

Yes, there indeed had 
been the man’s one dream for the past few 
weeks, his bitter memory for the past ten years 
—there, in the snowy robes that in this quiet 
had substituted for her 
garb, with a few white flowers twined in her 


she was—she who 


retreat she widow's 
rippling hair, a bright smile of welcome on her 
lips, a faint blush mantling her cheek—she 
stood once more in her father’s house awaiting 
the welcome guest. 

Ralph Grahame’s heart throbbed loudly as 
he approached the house; brave soldier as he 
was, he would have retreated even then, but the 
prattling little innocent holding his hand ren- 
dered retreat impossible. And, after all, the 
meeting that seemed to him so momentous, 
was quiet and pleasant as friendly meeting 
well could be, for it was ** Teddy’s mother” that 
slipped forward so graciously to welcome her 
child’s protector; ‘* Teddy’s mother” whose eyes 
sparkled with unshed tears as she spoke of her 
anxiety and his kindness; ‘‘ Teddy’s mother” 
whose cheek flushed with depth of feeling as 
she thanked him for his tender care of her boy. 

* All the past is forgotten,” murmured Ralph 
Grahame to himself, with unreasonable bitter- 
“Fool that I am, will I ever cease to 
dream?” And rousing himself with an effort 
from his momentary embarrassment and inde- 
cision, Major Grahame was himself for the rest 
of the evening—composed, affable, and dignified 
—charming the coquettish Rose by his soldierly 
gallantry, and the merry Kate by his genial 
smile; awakening grandmamma’s sympathy by 
his years of ‘*‘ homelessness,” and interesting 
Mr. Elliott and the boys by his pithy anecdotes 
of border life. 

And ‘‘ Nellie,” the Nellie that of old had 
claimed his every look and smile, sat in the 
shadow of the vine-clad porch, gentle, thonght- 
ful, but almost silent, watching her boy—her 
boy, who, seated astride of the major’s knee, 
played with his long silky beard, toyed with 
his glittering watch chain, and finally fell 
asleep with his curly head resting on the ma- 
jor’s breast. 

This was but the first of many visits, for their 
guest had family affairs commanding his pres- 
ence in the neighborhood, and some strange 
subtile attraction seemed to draw him to Brook 
Farm. Sometimes his excuse would be the 
need of Mr. Elliott’s sound practical advice, 
sometimes a hunting or fishing excursion with 
one of the boys, or some playful commission 
from Miss Kate or Rose, who, although regard- 


ness, 


ing him as far too old to rank as an admirer, | 
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still, with the pretty imperiousness of rustic 


belles, felt themselves privileged to command 
attention from the entire masculine creation. 

But Teddy, more than all, was made the 
happy recipient of the major’s kindness ; Teddy, 
who always welcomed him with irrepressible 
glee, and who declared undauntedly that he 
loved him better than any one in the world, 
with a saving exception in favor of mamma, 
Many were the walks, rides, and sailing excur- 
sions planned for Teddy's (?) delectation; 
many the baskets of dainty fruit, the packages 
of tempting lonbons, that found their way mys- 
teriously to Teddy’s little room; many the 
guns, tops, balls, and other boyish treasures 
of which the major’s “little comrade” became 
the unwonted possessor. 

With innate delicacy the major abstained 
from presents of any value, though he often 
gazed wistfully at the broad white brow and 
sparkling eyes of his childish friend, and sighed 
as he thought how well certain Mexican dollars 
that he knew of could be employed in cultiva- 
ting the uncommon intellect of this ‘* fatherless 
one.” 

For the bright hopes that had trembled into 
existence tender moonbeams of 
that night of promise he believed that he must 
abandon them entirely. An impalpable reserve 
had arisen like a barrier between Mrs. Wharton 


beneath the 


and himself—a reserve that seemed increased 
instead of lessened by his kindness to her boy. 

Graceful, gentle, and dignified at all times, 
there was nothing in her manner which the 
most critical observer could construe unfavora- 
bly, and yet it was this very calm dignity which 
Major Grahame so unreasonably resented, 
Memory drew a far different picture of this fair, 
placid woman—a bright face beaming with hope 
and affection; soft eyes, by turns sparkling or 
dewy; rosy lips tremulous with every emotion; 
a snowy brow unwritten by sorrow or care, 
With a half sigh, tribute to “‘what might have 
been,” the major would turn again to gaze on 
the pale face, so calin in its gentle sweetness, on 
the clear eyes beaming with such a chastened 
light, on the quiet lips around which the old 
smile sometimes played with all its wonted 
gladness, and felt that to the woman in the dig- 
nity of her womanhood he yielded a homage 
that his girl-love had never claimed. 

“But her heart is dead—dead to all but that 
boy,” he would murmur, bitterly. Ah, blind! 
blind! Could he have lifted that veil which 
man, in his impatience, would fain rend asun- 
der—the veil that hangs before the sacred 
shrine of woman’s heart—how different would 
have been his verdict! Could he have seen 
the glad light kindle in the downcast eyes when 
a certain martial tread crushed the gravel on 
the pathway; could he have caught the happy 
smile that hovered on her lip when a deep- 
toned voice echoed cheerily in the hall; could 
he have heard the music in her voice at night- 
fall, when at her knee Teddy lisped in his pray- 
ers the name of his ‘‘kindest friend,” the major 


ioe 
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would have been content. As it was, weary, 
restless, and heart-sick, he lingered around 
Brook Farm, hoping in spite of his conviction 
that hope was vain, anathematizing his folly, 
yet encouraging all the while his fancied dream 

It was for Teddy to wield thuriel’s 
spear with the unconscious hand of innocence ; 


o touch tl long-severed hearts with a knowl 


edge of the hi app ruth, 


*The fish we t bite this evening,” said Ted- 
dy one day, as, perched on the end of a long log, 
he held his miniature rod patiently over the 
brook, ‘‘I guess their mothers have told them 
not to come near the hook. Mamma read me 
a story yesterday about a bad little fish that 
would not do as it was told. 

‘Dear mother,” said 

‘Pray is not that a fl 

I'm very hungry, : 

You'd 1 
That’s the way it commences,” said Teddy, 
evidently proud of his new accomplishment. 
‘Did you ever hear it before, major ?” 

** Never,” replied the maj pleasantly. 
‘You see I have no mamm: ad to me,” 
he added, with a smile. 

“Have you got a papa, then ?” asked deere 
compassionately. ‘*Uncle Jack is as big as 
you, and he’s got a papa; and I’m only a e: tle, 
little boy, and I haven't one; I wish I had,’ 
continued the unconscious Macchiavelli, knit- 
ting his little brows reflectively. ‘* Could my 
papa ever come back, do you think ?” 

** Never,” replied the major, with a great deal 
of decision; and then, seeing the cloud on the 
childish brow, *‘such things are impossible, 
ny boy, he added, king ly. * Your father” 
somehow the thought of Teddy’s father was not 
altogether palatable—‘‘is in a better world than 
eet 

I don't know,” said Teddy, seriously. bial 
thought m: tybe papa could come back, for Aunt 
Rose Si aid 

‘ Well,” said the major, twisting his line at- 
‘tentively, ‘‘ what did Aunt Rose say ?” 

“She asked me if I would like to have a papa. 
I told her my papa was in heaven, but she 
laughed and said he would come back some 
day. I s’pect she was only foolin’ me,” added 
Teddy, with a quivering lip. ‘* She is a giddy 
girl anyhow, for grandpapa said so,” he con- 
cluded, indignantly. 


‘““Come here, Teddy.” The major threw | 


away his cigar, and addressed his disappointed 
**little comrade” in tones of unwonted tender- 
ness. ‘* Come sit down here beside me; I want 


deed in heaven, and can never come back to you; | 
but suppose that some one loved you, and—and | 
—had loved mamma since she was as little | 
as you are now ; suppose he w ere a great, strong | 


man, able to work for vou, to care for you, to 
live for you; suppose he had a nice little home, 


with trees, flowers, and every thing beautiful | 


around it, and he should tell you that he was 
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of his own to live and care for, and ask you to 
come and be his son, and let him take tlie place 
of your papa, what would you say ?” 

‘And mamma! would mamma go too?” asked 
Teddy, earnestly.. The major smiled half sadly. 

‘I don't know,’ "he replied. * Shall we ask 
her, Ted ? 

“It’s you is it you?” exclaimed his little 
comrade, with a child’s quick intuition. “ Be- 
cause if it’s you, I’ll say yes, and so will mam- 
ma.” 

The major drew the little prophet to his side, 
and for the first time bent down and kissed the 
child’s fair brow. His resolution was taken; 
be it for weal or woe, that very hour he would 
‘ask mamma.” 

‘Come, Teddy,” he said, abruptly; “it is 
getting late; we must go home now.” 

3ut we've left the lines and rods and hooks 


and baskets,” exclaimed the young fisherman, 


in utter dismay at this wholesale sacrifice. 

“Neve: mind, never mind; we'll come back 
for them to-morrow.” And then the thought 
of what a desolate morrow it might be smote the 
major’s strong heart with dread. “Ts that 
your mamma waiting at the gate?” he asked, 
as through the drooping woodbine he caught a 
glimpse of a snowy robe. 

‘*Yes, yes; mamma; she is waiting for me, 
and I'll have a swing on the garden gate,” ex- 
claimed ‘Teddy, bounding forward gleefully. 
‘Come, major, come, give me a swing on the 
gate.” And, Psnge forgetful of all but the 
moment’s pastime, Teddy Was soon mounted 
on the moss-grown bars of the garden gate. 
The major followed his ‘little comrade” slow- 
ly and thoughtfully. It, was a beautiful sum- 
mer eve; the western sky glowed with the opal 
hues of sunset; a faint breeze rustled amidst the 
boughs of the ancient oak, and wafted the rich 
perfume of roses and syringa down the shadowy 
lane. It was the same old scene that had been 
painted by torturing memory for half a score of 
years. The old stone wall wreathed with fra- 
grant blossoms; the moss-grown gate bounding 
the broad white path; the hoary oak—happy 
trysting-tree of auld lang syne. 

And there, as if in fulfillment of the vows of 
long ago, stood ‘*Teddy’s mamma,” in all the 
calm beauty of her perfect womanhood, yet 
smiling with something of the old-time bright- 
ness upon the little one swinging by her side. 

“Major Grahame”—a slight blush dyed the 
pale cheek with a delicate rose tint as Mrs. 


Wharton turned to greet the new-comer—‘‘ I 
| fear this little boy of mine trespasses too much 
to talk with you a little while. Your papa is iy- | 


upon your kindness.” For Teddy, mounted 
on the gate, was demanding his promised 
swing. ‘You must not hesitate to deny him 
his too troublesome requests.” 

‘* He can never trouble me,” was the low re- 
ply, as the major, leaning carelessly against the 
old oak, kept the gate in motion by a slight move- 
ment of his foot. ‘‘It takes little to make a 


| child happy.” 


so lonely, so unhappy, that he had no little boy | 


“True,” was the gentle answer; ‘‘ but even 


Ce en Lites ae oe 
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that little must be prompted by kindness; and| Teddy's Inugh broke in silvery accents upon 


‘eddy, child as he is, appreciates his good 
friend.” 

‘* Yes,” replied the major, gravely—all hesi- 
tation was gone now, and he spoke frankly and 
earnestly—“* I would be his friend, and his 
mother’s too if she would permit it, for we 
were old friends, Nellie.” A vivid blush crim- 
soned the listener’s cheek and brow at this un- 
wonted household name. ‘‘Is the past,” con- 
tinued the speaker, sadly—‘‘ that past that has 
heen to me an ever-present memory—so wholly 
forgotten, so entirely effaced, that Major Gra- 
hame can not even claim remembrance as the 
Ralph of ‘auld lang syne?’’ 


For a moment there was no answer; only | 


the rustling of the leaves as the wind breathed 


through the tree-tops, the twitter of a bird hid- | 
den in the ancient oak, the creak of the time- | 


worn gate as Teddy gleefully swung to and fro. 


Then, with a gentle dignity more fascinating | 


than all her girlhood’s blushes, Mrs. Wharton 
spoke: 


“To the Ralph of old, since he claims my | 
remembrances, I would say forgive and—forget. | 


The blow that wounded him far too deeply was 


. . . . | 
dealt with childish ignorance; the heart that | 
was denied him he valued far beyond its worth. | 


We have grown older and wiser since those 
thoughtless days. 
such sorrows, such changes, that Ellen Whar- 
ton feels she is pleading almost a stranger's 
cause when she says Major Grahame must for- 
give the willful Nellie of old.” 

‘*To the Nellie of old there is much to for- 
give,” replied the major, gravely, though his 
eyes beamed with earnest feeling. ‘‘ For years 
her memory has been bitter to me—how bitter, 


only God, who knows the secrets of hearts, can | 


tell. That memory drove me into the wilder- 
ness, far from the haunts of men; it made me 


a wild, reckless, adventurous man; like some | 
poisonous blossom it blighted all the freshness | 


and beauty of my life, and left it a waste 
and desolation. Ay, to the Nellie of old, un- 


conscious little culprit that she was, I owe | 
years of bitterness, of exile, sin, and sorrow ; | 


but’”—and his voice grew low and melodious— 
‘to Ellen Wharton, in her noble womanhood, 
only the reverence due to that womanhood in 
its loftiest form. 


for the long lashes drooping on the burning 
cheek were now gemmed with tears. ‘There 
is no past casting its darkening shadow between 
us; we meet as though the past had never 
been; and thus meeting on that higher ground 
to which your life of earnest love, of patient 
fortitude, of womanly devotion, has elevated 


you, I scarcely dare to look up to you and say | 
Rough, stern soldier that I am, you! 


[ love. 
have conquered me; voiceless, you have taught 
me through the lips of your child. Ay, I love 
you with a love deeper, purer, holier than that 
of our youthful days—with a love that sorrow has 
taught you to pity, even if you can not bless.” 
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Life has brought such cares, | 


Do not misunderstand me, | 
beloved—ay, beloved!” he repeated, tenderly, | 
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the major’s earnest tones; the warble of the 
hidden bird swelled into a song of triumph; 
the last sunbeam flung an aureole around the 
golden head bent so sadly, so silently—the ma- 
jor deemed so hopelessly. 

‘*Nellie! Nellie! Is there no hope for me, 
for the Ralph who loved you when you were a 
lisping child; who only asks now to stand be- 
tween vou and the storms of a heartless world ? 

My 
Nay, 
you can not 
And Teddy was 
| caught from the garden gate into the major’s 
arms, who whispered something quickly in his 
ear. 


Ah! you are silent—you turn from me. 
God! how ean I bear this second blow! 

then, your boy shall plead for me; 
refuse to hear vour child.” 


‘*Mamma! dear mamma!” pleaded the lit- 
tle fellow, springing to her side, and twining his 
arms tenderly around her; ‘say yes, mamma; 
let us go with our dear major, for I love him so 
much, and so do you—don't you, dear mamma?” 
Mamma’s blushing face was hidden in Ted- 
dy’s shining curls; mamma’s lips trembled into 
a smile, though her eyes still sparkled with 
| tear-drops. 
“Ralph!”—the old name fell like music on the 
listener’s ear—‘‘ah, Ralph, impatient, impetu- 
ous as of old, must Teddy teach you to woo ?” 
** And to win?” he asked, eagerly, bending 
with tender reverence over the hand she held 
| out to him: ‘*can he teach me to win, Nellie 2” 
| Nay,” she replied, and the playful smile of 
|her girlhood broke over the blushing face, 
“the little traitor guessed rightly—mamma’s 
heart was already won.” 

Great was Teddy's triumph a few months 
| later, when mamma, fair, blushing, and more 
beautiful than of yore, stood arrayed in her 
shining robes, again a bride. The soft golden 
curls played again around neck and brow; the 
rose met the lily on the delicate cheek; the 
| bright smile hovered upon the dewy lips; the 
lustrous eyes beamed with trustful happiness. 
‘*Teddy’s mamma” had borrowed something 
of the witchery from the Nellie of old. 

“Isn't she beautiful?” exclaimed Teddy, 
| rapturously. ‘* Major—papa,” for the new ti- 
| tle was still rather unfamiliar, ‘did you ever 
| see any one so lovely as my mamma ?” 

The major looked tenderly at his beautiful 
bride, and then at the noble boy seated beside 
him. He was thinking of that day, a year ago, 
when a restless, weary man was’ thrown by 
chance, or, as he now felt, by Providence, with- 
in hearing of that childish voice. Under God 
those lisping accents had been the angel’s tone 
wakening his better nature, his nobler self— 
| arousing him to hope, to life, and love. 

** God bless my ‘little comrade,’ ” murmured 
the happy bridegroom, as he bent forward to 
| kiss Teddy's broad, fair brow. “On this most 
| blessed day I can only echo the first prayer 
| that passed my lips since boyhood, the prayer 
Teddy taught me in the Alleghany wilds, ‘God 
bless mamma's son!’” 
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of these districts is the long, irregu- 
lar peninsula bounded by the Ches- 
apeake and Delaware bays and the 
Atlantic, including the State of Dela- 
ware, the amputated nose of Virginia, 
and that part of Maryland which i 
called the Eastern Shore. 


S 
Here is a 
tract 200 miles in length, varying from 
a five to eighty in breadth, cloven by 
deep bays, fringed with islands, pene- 
trated by broad, deep estuaries, with 
interesting peculiarities of climate and 
vegetation, and with the oldest atmos- 
phere of life which can now be breathed 
any where in the republic. Yet, ex- 
cept to certain Baltimore families or 
tradesmen, or a chance Philadelphia 
sportsman, the greater part of the penin- 
sula is a ground never trodden by the 
tourist. I confess myself that although 
my home is within twenty miles of the 
point where it may be said to commence, 
I have been an entire stranger to the 
region until this sammer; and, more- 
over, that although much indirect in- 
formation concerning it had reached 
me—the faint outside ripples of events 
or changes—vet the land and its life 
proved to be as fresh and individual as 
if I had gone directly to them from the 
farthest mountain of Maine. 

It was 
president 
way 


the 
of the two main lines of rail- 
which cross Delaware in both di- 
We met 
in Wilmington, not far from that quaint 
church built by the Swedes in 1698, as 
the iron numerals on its gable declare 
—a better starting-point for a journey 


a holiday excursion, and 


rections was its commander. 








DOWN THE EASTERN SHO! 


ANY of the oldest settled portions of our 


\ 
terests travel westward on the parallels of emi- 
gration, and we were familiar with the scenery 
and life of the Pacific before we knew half the 
Atlantic coast. 


country are least known to us. Our in- 


A hundred correspondents had 
described Minnesota before Thoreau explored 
the Cape Cod peninsula. What little romance 
there may be in our American travel clings like 
a parasite to the sturdy plants of enterprise and 
speculation. The grandeur of the Rocky Mount- 
ain masses would move us lessif there were not 
gold and silver in their bowels ; the great plains 
and lakes of our northern frontier would hard- 
ly attract us at all but for the whisper of a short- 
er route to Japan and China. In the breadth 
and extent of these new fields of interest we 
have hitherto overlooked many regions lying at 
hand—regions which keep the traces of their 
older life and former provincial character, and 
still live under the spell of a past which has long 
been banished elsewhere. 


One of the nearest, yet the least known, | 


still farther into the past than the 
bustle of machine and car and ship 
building in the level below it. Several prom- 
ised guests had failed to arrive, and we were 
but four when we came together in the draw- 
ing-room of our traveling home—a _ scholar- 
physician of Philadelphia and a landscape- 
artist of Boston, in addition to the president 
and myself. The beds in the second car and 
the crates and hampers in the third seemed to 
offer a superfluity of comfort; but we were not 
destined to steal through the country without 
other society than our own. 

Wilmington sits upon the last ridge of the 
soft hill country of Pennsylvania, which rolls 
across Mason and Dixon’s Line seven miles to 
the north, and keeps company with the Brandy- 
wine to its very mouth. The prevailing En- 
glish character of the scenery—old farm-houses 
of stone or brick, spacious gardens and orchards, 
frequent hedges, smooth, rich fields, and the 
lush, billowy green of deciduous woods—is still 
retained in the low country of Delaware, but it 
is like the change from Bucks to Kent. There 
are still undulations of the soil, but no longer a 
valley of distinct outline; and the streams, in- 
stead of a rapid, busy flow, loiter along their 
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channels with an air of indolence which we can 
easily conceive to be infectious. On the east the 
breadth of the Delaware announces the com- 
mencement of the bay; the houses on the low 
Jersey shore are visible, but gradually fading 
out of sight over the blue water. Five miles 
away is New Castle, which, two hundred and 
thirty years ago—in 1641, long before Philadel- 
phia was founded—had more than half its pres- 
ent of inhabitants. Hereabout, on 
both shores, is the old battle-ground of Dutch- 
man, Swede, and Englishman, whereof Diedrich 
But 
New Castle, the venerable, is now for us what 
the Middle Ages are to Europe: in place of the 
Folterkammer and the dungeons of the Inquisi- 
tion (there obsolete), it triumphantly displays 
the pillory and the whipping-post (here in use), 
and smiles in scorn at the humane theories of 
the green nineteenth century. 

At this point the train passes a curious ruin 
—a deserted railroad! More than thirty years 
ago the travel between the North and Washing- 
ton passed this way, the rail from New Castle to 
Frenchtown, on the Elk River (about twenty 
miles in length), affording a line of steam com- 
munication, with boats on the Delaware and 
Chesapeake, and the railroad from Baltimore to 
Washington, which shortened the time between 
Philadelphia and the latter city to about twelve 
hours. It was a great thing for those days; 
but as soon as the rails connected Baltimore 
and Wilmington, the disturbed, half-awake spir- 
its of New Castle and Frenchtown put qn their 
night-caps, turned over, and went to sleep again. 

We do not travel many miles before the char- 
acteristics of the peninsular scenery begin to 
exhibit themselves. The undulations of the 
soil become gentler, the woods diminish in size, 
peach orchards are as frequent as wheat or corn 
fields, and the farm-houses lose both their state- 
ly size and their air of thrift and neatness. Al- 
though slavery has been virtually extinct here 
for forty or fifty years, it has been so near as to 
affect labor and the life of the inhabitants. The 
neglect and indolence of this old settlement and 
the roughness of a new, incomplete settlement 
express themselves in similar phenomena, and 
we were all reminded of the undeveloped parts 
of Illinois. After crossing the Delaware and 
Chesapeake Canal there is probably no point 
any where in the peninsula more than a hun- 
dred feet above the sea level. The land spreads 
out to a level horizon, and the sky assumes the 
vastness and distance which it wears on the 
prairies, except that a soft, pearly gleam around 
its edges denotes the nearness of water. 

About Middletown the country grows rich 
and cheerful. The enormous peach orchards 
through which we sped were healthy, laden 
with fruit, and in the most admirable keeping. 
Here, indeed, the true peach-land commences, 
‘*Where the air is all balm, and the peach is the em- 

blem of beauty” 
—where the long trains of cars are heavily 
freighted in the afternoons of summer, and | 


number 


Knickerbocker so veraciously gossips. 
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travel thence through the night to give New 
York fifty thousand fragrant baskets by 


day- 
light. 


Here, also, there are canning and dry- 
ing establishments, keeping the matchless fruit 
for winter, and the far North, and the peachless 
lands of other continents. And here the dwell- 
ing-houses are large and fair, the hedges thick 
and perfectly trimmed, the fields delighting in 
careful cultivation. 

North of the canal we saw many yellow and 
sickly looking trees; here, and from this point 
onward, there were very few. Orchards of fifty 
or a hundred acres showed the liveliest green, 
and as bountiful a yield as that of the famous 
almond orchards of Majorca. The soil is eul- 
tivated precisely as for corn, kept lightly stirred 
and free from weeds, and a coating of lime is 
the usual fertilizer. A good orchard will con- 
tinue bearing from twelve to fifteen years. I 
am satisfied that the failure of many attempts 
at peach culture must be attributed to negli- 
gence in regard to the stock and grafting. I 
have seen, upon the same soil and side by side, 
the trees from one nursery bearing richly for 
thirteen years, while those from another died 
after the first crop. 

The Delaware Railroad runs directly south- 
ward through the rudder-shaped State, and is 
continued by the Eastern Shore road to Cris- 
field, on Chesapeake Bay, eighty-four miles 
from Norfolk. But there are already six con- 
tributing roads—four on the western and two 
on the eastern side. At Townsend, a few miles 
below Middletown, we met the first of these. 
Here the short ** Townsend branch” strikes off 
to the southwest, dividing, after entering Ma- 
ryland, into the Kent County and the Queen 
Anne’s and Kent roads. Gentlemen connect- 
ed with both roads had joined our train at Mid- 
dletown, and they, with our president, arranged 
the day’s programme—the commencement of a 
hospitable pressure so constant and so strong 
that our commander found it quite impossible 
to carry out his original and more modest plan. 

We began with the southern or Queen 
Anne’s road, which now runs to within four 
miles of Centreville, an old town near the 
Chesapeake shore, and exactly opposite An- 
napolis. This road is built on the summit 
ridge between the Chester and Choptank riv- 
ers, and its highest elevation is fully sixty feet 
above tide-water. The less attractive country 
through which it passes is, nevertheless, neither 
monotonous nor exhausted; it is Illinois under 
a warmer sky. ‘There were heavy sheaves in 
the golden shocks which dotted the fields, and 
the woods, where they were not of second 
growth, loomed like green walls and towers 
against the sky. But the same features were 
continually repeated; the old, imposing man- 
sions of the former feudal lords were scarce, 
and the new gray and drab cottages, which in- 
dicate the modern “ departure,” kept as near 
the railroad as possible, and looked, I thought, 
rather ill at ease in their bare surroundings. 

At the hottest hour of the day we halted 
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where road crossed the 
half a 
cedar-trees, 
ty ot 


make acquaintance with it. 


a country track, and 
dozen carriages were waiting under the 

Centreville is the venerable cour- 
Queen Anne, and we needs 


seat must 
A breeze which 
had freshened its dry wings in the Chesapeake 
the 


see 


horses trotted 
that the dark 
e miserable by their free- 
‘om, or performed their service less willingly 


blew over the lusty corn; 


I could 


yachmen were mad 


1 


nimblv; and not 


tor being paid for if. The party was too cheer- 
ful, and our hosts were too intent on offering 
their for a very careful 
This and the other 
places which we afterward visited all impress- 


d me in the same way—as if they had been 


individual hospitality, 
survey of the little town. 


far gone in a kind of mild dry-rot, for which | 


e inhabitants have just now discovered the 
The brick mansions of the last cen- 
ury, with traditions of paint clinging to their 


emedy. 
fruit, flowers, and weed 


nellowness of the soil; the shabby humbler 


dwellings crouching with an obsequious air | 
the old-fash- | 


heside their haughty neighbors ; 
f the 
machines 


ioned ‘‘stores,” with placards o newest 


medicines and labor-saving about 
their doors; the large but dingy hotel, whose 
j 


very dvor seems to say, ‘* Governors and Sen- 


ators have entered here ;” the paper-mulberry 
foliage above and the dust below—all these 
features are repeated along the Eastern Shore. 

We had scarcely noticed them in passing 
when the carriages halted on a lawn before one 
of the better preserved dwellings, with a noble 


old garden in the rear, where I strayed while | 


the company gathered together, and pilfered a 
magnolia blossom. The fruit trees and orna- 
mental shrubbery grew unpruned, but all the 
more beautiful for their wild luxuriance. Even 
the familiar flowers seemed larger and of rich- 
er color. Soon the host summoned us to re- 
freshments, which could only be hastily and 
sparingly enjoyed, for this was but the begin- 
ning. Our rapid experience, however, showed 
us that comfort and taste had survived the de- 
cay of the ancient glories of the place, and that 
perhaps a part of the neglect we noticed must 
) 


be attributed to these last years of transition. 

We returned to the train by another and 
much longer road, which some of the citizens 
regretted, since it passed through a poorer 
tract of country, This was depressing to the 
local spirit; yet I can say that I found every 
thing—soil, production, condition of the farms, 
timber, and water—better than I had antici- 
pated. The estates are still too large for the 
best agriculture, but there is little waste or un- 
settled land, and a willingness to exchange the 
old, impoverishing system for a better. 

The train backed more than twenty 
miles to the junction, and we took the upper, or 
Kent County road. 
over again, with a slight improvement. 


was 


The 


upland—if one can call it so—of the peninsula 
is a dead level, with scarcely 


dip enough in any 
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warped eaves and porticoes ; the gardens where | 
s tell equally of the old | 


It was the same country | 





direction for the water to run off. The undu- 
lations commence with the creeks, as they 
slowly go down their thirty, forty, or fifty feet 
to tide-water; and there is more beauty of 
landscape as well as more fertility of soil along 
We found this to be the case on 
all of the four branches to the Chesapeake. 
Again a halt on the track, and carriages for 
the uncompleted three miles to Chestertown. 
We were nearer the water than at Centreville: 
the country rolled in broader waves, and there 
were some fresh glimpses over far blue sweeps of 
farm-land. Our approach to the town was de- 
noted by the Washington College, as it is called, 
though hardly more than an ordinary school at 
present. Washington endowed it with fifty 
guineas; but the county or State not 
seem to have very heartily seconded his con- 
tribution, 


the shores. 


} 
aoes 


The plain brick building resembles 
| those built in the North for the common school 
| in villages of a thousand inhabitants. Nearer 
the town there is a spring, from which Wash- 
ington (so tradition sayeth) always drank on 
his journeys to and from Mount Vernon and 
Philadelphia. It was then customary to cross 
the Chesapeake from Annapolis, and travel up 
the Eastern Shore, through Centreville and 
Chestertown, to New Castle or Marcus Hook, 
instead of taking the roundabout road through 
Baltimore. This was also the older and richer 
region at that time, and the Southern states- 
men were sure of a lordly hospitality at the 
end of every day’s stage in their ponderous 
chaiseg. 

The broad, main street of Chestertown sug- 
gests the entrance to some ancient capital, Its 
venerable mansions, many of them in excellent 
preservation—its bank, court-house, hotel, and 
churches—would be disappointing if the corn 
fields succeeded them on the other side: but, 
instead, there is the broad expanse of Chester 
River, bordered by gardens and stately homes. 
Into one of these we were taken, no/ens vo- 
lens, and there, from a breezy portico in the 
| rear, saw the twilight deepen over the charm- 
ing water view until the 
crabs, fried chickens, and waffles, such as only 
the Eastern Shore can give. I could have be- 
lieved myself in England, there was such an air 
of antique comfort and order about the place. 
| It was only too attractive, for our plans com- 
| manded us to leave when the open-hearted hos- 
| pitality of our host made us feel most at home. 

On our return to the train I heard the first 
indirect expression of opinion in regard to the 
change which came with the war. We met a 
company of negro laborers returning from their 
work in the dusk, singing as they went home- 
ward. ‘‘A few years ago,” said one of the 
gentlemen, ‘‘they always sang, but this, you 
will notice, is the first we have heard.” 

‘* Are they, then, so unhappy since they are 
free ?” I asked. 

After a little hesitation he said, ‘‘ They have 
cares now which they didn’t know then.” 

‘Tt is a good thing,’ I could not help re- 


hostess called us to 
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marking: ‘‘if they begin to feel care for their 
future, they have already learned something.” 

This seemed to be a view of the matter 
which the gentleman had not considered. Sim- 
ilar opinions to his own were frequently sug- 
gested to us in a delicate way, but the tone 
was always regretful rather than bitter. In- 
deed. I should have been better satisfied if our 
hosts had not taken such evident pains to sup- 
press any expression of what many of them 
must still feel in their hearts. I, at least, went 
to the Eastern Shore prepared to hear a frank 
discontent, possibly a little expressed hostility 
to the government, and to hear it patiently and 
tolerantly. When men can exchange the most 
conflicting views without irritation they are al- 
ready half reconciled. In the one or two in- 
stances where I was able to approach the sub- 
ject [ was quite satisfied with the spirit in 
which my advances were met. 

It had long been dark when we reached the 
train, and of our night’s travel I know nothing. 
We awoke at Middletown, and started early 
(leaving the main line at Clayton) for a trip 
down the Maryland and Delaware road, a 
branch some fifty miles in length, running south- 
westward through Carolina and Talbot coun- 
ties to Oxford, at the mouth of the Choptank 
River. It is a fine, open country, easily im- 
proved, apparently healthy, and offering such 
inducements in the way of mild winters, cheap 
lands,and nearness to markets that the absence 
of immigration seemed to call for some special 
explanation. Why should Eastern and North- 
ern farmers go to lowa or Nebraska when such a 
region lies within twenty-four hours of Maine or 
Vermont? Until very recently immigration has 
been practically discouraged, not alone through 
the hostile sentiment of the old proprietors, 
but also through their reluctance to part with 
any portion of their large (and generally en- 
cumbered) estates. It has been held to be more 
‘‘ aristocratic” to possess a thousand heavily 
mortgaged than a hundred free acres. Large 
estates belong to ** blood,” which is still a word 
of great potency in the world. I don’t know 
how many times during that day the birth- 
place of somebody’s grandfather was pointed 
out tome, Utterly unknown names and gen- 
ealogies were explained with a patience and an 
enthusiasm which presupposed the profoundest 
interest on my part. Where such a tendency 
is universal—at least among all men of middle 
age—it betrays a feeling which no argument 
will touch. It is so simple and candid, so nat- 
ural, by reason of inheritance and education, 
that we had best let it alone, and trust to the 
slow influence of example. One man of fine 
character and true refinement, ignorant of his 
ancestors, will effect more by his life-in such 
a region than all propagandists for the dignity 
of labor. 

Easton, which we reached early in the fore- 
noon, is the largest town on the Eastern Shore, 
actually containing 2000 inhabitants, although 
all the others claim to have that number, It is 
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a bright, clean, cheerful place, still keeping its 
old-time mansions and gardens, but keeping 
them in good condition. The dilapidation of 
the past is hardly seen, and one feels a fresher 
breeze of the present while driving through the 
busy, shaded streets. Grand old trees, sing}y 
or in groups, stud the surrounding landseape ; 
fine old farm-houses (I was about to say ‘* halls” 
and **manors”’) are visible in the distance’; and 
a drive of two miles to the north brings you to 
the blue inlets and bays of Miles River, and the 
quiet, pastoral beauty of their shores. 

A number of gentlemen joined our party for 
the further trip to Oxford, ten miles distant. 
The wheat and corn fields, the tall woods of 
pine and white oak, and the hollows grown 
with persimmon and sweet-gum soon flew past, 
and the great bay, six miles broad, opened be- 
fore us, its capes and islands hiding the Chesa- 
peake beyond. The train halted at the beach, 
where winds and waves invited to a bath; but 
those of us who plunged into the tepid tide 
were so sharply stung by sea-nettles that we 
came out again in no very comfortable plight. 
Turning toward Oxford, I first saw, as I sup- 
posed, a ruined abbey—walls, buttresses, and 
pointed windows of gray stone—on a knoll be- 
side the water. But it was simply an unfinish- 
ed church, commenced on too ambitious a scale, 
and now more picturesque in its ruin than it 
ever could have been if completed. Oxford, 
two hundred years old or more, has, I should 
guess, one inhabitant for each year of its age. 
It is a dream of another continent. Before one 
house there is a grape-vine a foot in diameter, 
brought from Guernsey, perhaps in Charles II.’s 
time; a large English walnut-tree grows on the 
beach, the Scotch thistle thrusts its yellow blos- 
som through old garden palings, and the fig-tree 
has almost become a wild bush. Another plan 
grows there, of which the inhabitants uncon 
sciously eat: in Oxford it is always afternoon. 
Why, the half hour we passed in loitering through 
its silent streets was equal to a night’s sleep! 
I know not what heraldic phantoms hover over 
the place and soothe the life-long slumber of 
the inhabitants, but they must be pleasant, for 
the people are apparently as happy as they are 
indolent. ‘To me Oxford was a surprise and a 
charm. I shall never think of the place but as 
a fortunate haven of escape from the stormy 
worry of our American life. 

Afterward, at another place, when a bright 
young lady said to me, “* We are all poor now— 
we have lost our labor,” I answered, *‘ But you 
have so many luxuries for nothing: the finest 
fish, crabs, and oysters at your door; canvas- 
back, red-head, and other ducks in the season ; 
fruit, wild as well as cultivated; sailing, bath- 
ing, and easy communication with the world.” 
There is no farm in Talbot County, I am told, 
more than five miles from navigable water. The 
whole country is penetrated, like the coast of 
Norway, with broad, winding fiords of the Chesa- 
peake. The winters are just severe enough to 


fill the ice-houses—rarely below eighteen de- 
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grees—and the fig and pomegranate flourish in 


the open air. The climate is healthy, in spite 





of malarious rumors, fon 


t 


he large frames, fresh 
color, and apparent vigor of the people are the 
best testimony. 

Our visit was too brief for more than a super- 
ficial ac quaintance with the present feelings of 
the old residents. All of them protested tome 
that they had no prejudice against immigration, 
and some confessed that the large estates were 
nowanevil, ‘The large, irregular peninsula be- 
tween Eastern and Choptank bays has long 
been divided into smaller farms, and has flour- 
ished in consequence ; but near Easton there is 
still one estate which produces 30,000 bushels 
of wheat. Marland muck are at band for ma- 
nuring, and the soil, which is only sandy in oc- 
casional belts, responds gratefully to every at- 
From all I could ob- 
serve or hear, I think it probable that the old 
prejudices—which were greatly dependent on 
the isolation, not only of the whole peninsula, 


tention which it receives. 


but of its different districts—are beginning to 
yield. Some of the elderly gentlemen seemed 
to have been shut up in the palac e of the Sleep- 
ing Beauty for a hundred years, so strangely did 
their views of life hint of a remote past (as, for 
instance, the establishment by law of different 
costumes for different classes of sor iety!); but 
many of the younger men have awakened to the 
fact that the world has changed, and their du- 
ties have changed with it. ; 
The E 
Virginia—that the soil has been only discour- 
aged, not exhausted; that the new order of 
things is not new enough (for this part of Dela- 
ware has been practically free for fifty years) to 





astern Shore has these advantages over 


er- 
ity depends on the markets of Philadelphia, New 
York, and Boston. 


be angrily resisted ; and that its future pros 


It is one of the most ad- 
mirable fruit- growing regions in the world. 
Southern New Jersey, which lies opposite to it, 
has a much less favorable soil; the rich levels 
of Lombardy have not a more auspicious cli- 
mate. The means of transportation by the 
Delaware Railroad are direct and rapid. Fruit 
delivered at Dover in the afternoon reaches New 
York by daylight next morning, in freight cars 
specially constructed for ventilation and smooth 
running. The four branches tothe Chesapeake 
will soon demonstrate to the old Maryland fami- 
lies the profits ef this special culture on small 
farms, will bind them by interest to the section 
with which they are geographically connected, 
and gradually reconcile them to the inevitable 
change in their fortunes. Transmitted ideas 
are always the most stubbornly held. Even if 
a community, after a while, discovers that it is 
nearly alone in holding them, that very cireum- 
stance is accepted as an honorable distinction. 
I heartily sympathize with an affectionate re- 
gard for the past, both of families and commu- 
nities; but nothing can be more fatal than to set 
the standard of life behind instead of before us, 

The development of the Eastern Shore, like 
that of Virginia, and, I suspect, the entire 





South, depends on the young men, of course 
yet it is virtually in the hands of the women. 
If the latter could see that their views of gen- 
tility are rather those which the early seitlers 
brought with them two centuries ago than those 
of even aristocratic Europe at the present day, 
they would not discourage necessary, honest, 
manly labor in the men. Their own time would! 
be spent in some beneficent form of activity, 
instead of vain lamentations for a vanished 
glory. They are quick, naturally intelligent, 
and possess many admirable instincts; and 
perhaps they are not aware of the power which 
they collectively possess in fixing the governing 
ideas of their own society. During the war 
they exercised their will to the utmost without 
needing the ballot; there could be no bett: 


evidence of the genuine, intrinsic influence 
which woman possesses over man. But when 
I think of noblesse, my thoughts involuntarily 

turn to a princess of an ancient line wh« 

broiled a beefsteak for me when I was hungry, 
and to a most accomplished and refined baron- 
ess who, in days of necessity, did the washing 
for herself and children. It is the very qual 

ity of a noble character that it can not be de- 
graded by any necessary action, Manual labor, 
per se, is not agreeable: we all know that; but 
we might as well socially disqualify a family 
for having dyspepsia as for the labor that comes 
of duty. 

It was easier, we found, to arrive at Easton 
than to leave. We were tempted by the offer 
of a terrapin supper, a bridal reception, and 
more private hospitality than we were individ- 
uals to accept; but the schedule of our special 
train was laid in advance, and we were com- 
pelled to. adhere to it. Running back the 
branch we took the main line to Dover, the 
capital of the State of Sauls—Delaware, I 
mean. Again carriages and untiring hosts, 
who carried us through the pretty, flourishing 
town, the incredible blackberry fields and peach: 
orchards around, until we were well imbued 
with the capacities of the country, It was the 
nearest approach to a California orchard that 
I have seen on the Atlantic coast. At the 
charming home of Mr. H—— we found the 
first well-kept turf, and a profusion of rare 
roses. The shore of Delaware Bay, a few 
miles distant, is low and marshy, unlike the 
bold, dry shores of the Chesapeake. In Dover 
there are already many Northern families, and 


the town is growing through the increase of 


their new and elegant homes, 

Our own little company was increased very 
agreeably by two gentlemen of the place, who 
joined us for the remainder of the excursion. 
It was already sunset when we took the train 
and sped southward, our destination being 
Cambridge, at the extremity of the Dorchester 
and Delaware road, the last of the four west- 
ern branches. Until it grew too dark to see 
them, there were peach orchards on either 


hand, part of that harvest of three and a quarter 


millions of baskets, which is the growers’ estiv 
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mate for this season. The increase in the pro- 
duction of berries is even more remarkable. 

It was quite late when we reached Cam- 
bridge, and I had gone to bed before the train 
stopped, missing the chance—which fell upon 
the fortunate president —of meeting some 
ladies of the place who had strolled to the 
station. In the morning my first view was of 
a sheet of sparkling blue water, the Choptank 
originally Chop-tauk, which 
Water”), the next 
acacia 


means ‘** Blue 
of a spray of splendid 
blossoms, golden, tipped with rosy 
mist, from a tree which Mr. C—— had dis- 
covered in returning from his nettled bath, 
The town, across a bridged inlet, shone in the 
sunshine, and the rich foliage in which its 
houses were buried rocked in a breeze so pure 
and fresh that it seemed to recreate the world. 
This cheerful impression remained with us; it 
would be difficult to find a more delightful lit- 
tle place than Cambridge. As old as its Massa- 
chusetts namesake, it has not even yet reached 
the conventional 2000 inhabitants; but it has 
good, and fewer mouldy, dilapidated 
houses than any ancient town we saw. I no- 
ticed four hotels, every one of which looked 
comfortable. 


more 


Some of the houses must be 
more than two hundred years old, for they are 
built with bricks brought from England; and 
theirs is an honored and respectable, not a 
neglected, age. 

Our many hosts took us to see a place on 
the shore which was a very ‘‘ home of ancient 
peace.” The low house, with its gambrel 
roof, overlooked the water; its rooms were 
paneled to the ceiling, and the stately gentle- 
men and dames of a past century looked upon 
us from the walls. On the small but nobly 
timbered lawn grew the crape-myrtle of the 
South; and there was a giant apricot-tree, fifty 
feet high, and laden with bushels of ripening 
fruit: it could not have been much less than a 
hundred and fifty years old. In the record- 


room of the court-house we saw some of the | 


ancient volumes, with documents dating as far 
back as the year 1665. Yet, in spite of these 
evidences of antiquity, I heard less of ancestors 
than in other places. I was told—and do not 
doubt the fact—that the broad rivers, as the 
inlets of the Chesapeake are called, are posi- 
tive lines of division, marking boundaries of 
character, relationship, social intercourse, hab- 
its, and manners. I must add, however, that 
we found no different degrees of cordiality in 
meeting the people of four sections. 

The president had arranged to leave at elev- 
en o'clock, and gave orders accordingly ; but 
we must first visit the beautiful, bold river- 
shore, gather mountain cherries (Prunus cera- 
sus), and inspect an Indian “ kitchen-midden” 
of oyster-shells; and so it came to pass that at 
eleven o'clock we found ourselves seated, with 
twenty more, at Mr. B——’s table, with dev- 
iled crabs and fried chickens before us. ‘* Time 
was made for slaves” seems to be a truism on 
the Eastern Shore; but who could think of 
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time—or even tide—seated at such a table? 
Deviled crabs, such as we enjoyed, are as soft 
as flowers for the old thief’s foot to fall upon; 
and so he went unheeded, and the locomotive 
blew off its unnecessary steam, until we finally 
escaped with barely time for a clear track, 
The delay was doubly fortunate, for it enabled 
us to carry some of the Cambridge ladies with 
us as far as the junction at Seaford. 

Below this point, on the main line, the coun- 
try changes in character. The soil grows sandy, 
the pine displaces the oak, and the farms have 
a shabby, impoverished air. A few miles be- 
low Seaford is Delmar, on the line (its name 
compounded of De/-aware and Muar-yland), and 
we presently reached Salisbury, at the junction 
of the Wicomico and Pocomoke branch, which 
runs eastward some thirty miles to Berlin, near 
the Atlantic. We seem, however, to 
reached North Carolina. 


have 
Swamps of pine and 
cypress, saw-mills, roads deep in sand, scanty 
cultivation, are the features here, as on the 
road from Weldon to Wilmington. We caught 
a hasty glimpse of the place while waiting for 
the Berlin train to give us the track, and then 
sped away through forests and swamps for the 
latter town. 

It was an agreeable surprise—the warm, 
cozy-looking little place, on the head waters 
of the Pocomoke. Dusty and old, though not 
with the venerable dignity of the towns on the 
Eastern Shore, it looked comfortable; and 
when our new and large and jolly friends pro- 
posed a drive to Sinepuxent Sound, with the 
prospect of a boat to carry us across to the At- 
lantic beach, we hailed the good fortune which 
had delivered us into their hands. Six level 
miles through the woods and fields brought us 
to a neat farm-house, which becomes a hotel 
at will; and here a late supper was ordered, 
although the modest landlord protested that he 
was out of every thing but “ chickens and sich.” 
Beyond the house a natural green meadow 
stretched to the sound, which lay like a sheet 
of pearly glass, two or three miles in breadth, 
a sandy bar to the east dividing it from the 
open ocean. The sun was already low, the 
sloop was waiting, and we speedily pushed out 
into the beautiful solitude of water and sky. 
The farm tavern was the only dwelling in sight : 
north and south stretched the quiet sound, with 
its broad border of marshy green, and a level- 
topped forest behind. There was no boat visi- 
ble except our own, and nothing to be seen on 


the sandy promontory, which stretches fifty 
miles southward until it reaches Chincoteague 


Inlet, except two or three wild ponies. 

The beach, a quarter of a mile in breadth, 
rises but a few feet above the sea level. There 
are some sheds for bathers and excursionists, 
facing the Atlantic, which here, growing gray 
in the sunset, rolled in, and broke in long, 
heavy, lazy swells. It was too tempting; a 
look at the sand assured us that sea-nettles 
were unknown, and we presently met the great, 
lifting masses of water, and rode them as if 
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its. Of all coast bath- 
ever saw, ‘ sand, 


he 
feet, has a gradual 
tible under-tow or side 
huge w 


ce of the ives, 


} l } 
an break violently, al 


k and swing upon them 
new sense of luxury. 


t, and 


i us 


The temperature 


nothing but the 
to the 
, outside the swells, floated 


contented nautili, 


back shore. 


and were 
the 


backs lil 
| 


hardly to be enticed to the strand, even by 


prospect of **« hickens and sich.” 


The ** 


resh from the water, \ 


rs and delicate fish, 
our land- 
needed 
fresh stores never failed, un- 
til, filled, refreshed, 


of our 


sich” being oyst 


» marveled at 


lord's modesty. Often as the dishes 
to be replenished, 


and satisfied to the 


drove 


TI 


jliged us to again cor- 


very 
marrow 


the 


bones, we 


back through 


darkness to Berlin. e many delays oc 


casioned by I 
rect failures in our programme by night 
travel. But, before 


a word about 


\ospitality o 
the 
going further, I must say 
the outside land, known at 
point as Sinepuxent Beach, but further south 
Island, One travel 


ocean and sound, the whole ¢ 


this 


as Assateague can upon 


is- 
tance to Chincoteague Inlet, finding a habita- 
tion 


southern 


it, between 


Toward its 
it becomes broader, and is 
This is the breeding- 
place of a race of ponies, which run wild, feed- 


about once in a dozen miles. 
extremity 
somewhat populated. 
ing on the strong beach grass, except once a 
year, when they are herded, the colts branded 
owners’ marks, and the mature ani- 

Those a 
of a bright 


size of a Mexican mustang. 


with their 
mals sold. w were very handsome 


creatures, bay color, and about the 
The Sinepuxent 
expands into the broader Chincoteague Sound, 
the haunt of sturdy fishermen, of unmixed En- 
glish stock. The poorer classes of all this re- 
gion are rough and ignorant, but very good- 
natured and hospitable. 

Accomac 
counties of Virginia. 


the two 
The same peculiarity of 
deep inlets on the Chesapeake and sounds and 
sandy islands on the Atlantic side continues all 
the way down to Cape Charles. Cobb’s Island, 
a few miles north of the cape, has a large hotel, 
and is a favorite resort of the people of Balti- 
nore and Norfolk. Here the climate is mild 
enough for both cotton and rice. In a few 
more years the Peninsular Railroad will un- 


and Northampton are 


doubtedly be pushed down to Cherrystone Inlet, 
within thirty-five miles of Norfolk. 

I went to bed on leaving Berlin, and slept 
soundly until awakened by the incessant noise 
of rolling barrels. We were upon the pier at 
Crisfield, and three steamers 
taking on their freight. 
in addition, tormented by mosquitoes ; so we all 
arose early and looked about us, 


beside us 


were 
My companions were, 


The bay here 
is a part of Tangier Sound, divided by three 
large islands from the main body of the Chesa- 
peake. Cristield, which is a new place, built 





on a foundation of oyster-shells, is the 


terminus 
of the road, one hundred and thirty-five miles 
south of Wilmington and eighty-five miles nort! 
ot Norfolk. 


stay 


The three steamers left during ow 
y—one for the latter city, one for the Acco 
mac shore, and one for Wilmington by sea, The 
small population lives by fishing and by opening 
oysters during the season. Last year’s expor- 
tation of oysters, if 1 remember rightly, was 
about nine thousand tons. ‘The water fairly 
swarms with fish and crabs, and the marshes 
around are a paradise for the sportsman. 

[ can not recount all the prospects of future 
growth and trade which were explained to me 
here, as at the other points touched in our ex- 
My aim is to describe briefly what I 
saw, neither di 


cursion. 
paraging nor favoring any spe- 
cial section of the peninsula. There is very lit 
tle of it which does not offer a fair field for de 
velopment. I found every where fewer marshes, 
less sand, a more capable soil, and greater facil 
ities for improvement than previous reports had 
led me to believe. 

Around Crisfield the principal crop was sweet- 
potatoes, The land rises very slowly from the 
water level; but after we had passed through 
ten or twelve miles of pine, oak, and cypress 
forest, with an occasional holly-tree, we found 
beautiful fields and orchards, new dwellings, and 
a promise of prosperity, at Westover. Between 
this point and Salisbury there is Princess Anne, 
a small but dignified little place, where we ig- 
norantly ran away from and seemed to slight, 
without intending it, a very graceful and gener- 
ous welcome, ‘The train was again behind its 
arranged time, with a regular passenger train 
chasing it; so, taking some of our Berlin friends 
on board at Salisbury, we hurried back into Del- 
aware for our last branch excursion to Lewes 
and the Breakwater. 

3ut from the junction at Harrington to the 
ocean we were no longer tourists. The trip 
took on more and more of a social character. 
There were fresh guests at Milford, others at 
Georgetown. The train made a mile a minute. 
There was fishing on the pier, bathing in the 
surfless water inside of Cape Henlopen, a dis- 
tant view of the costly breakwater and ice- 
breaker, and a dinner prolonged over the re- 
turning miles. I will not chronicle furthe1 
than to mention the cordial atmosphere in 
which men of the most different experiences 
and opinions harmonized on a common social 
ground; and there was no new feature of the 
region to be added to previous observations. 
We went northward, dropping some of our 
company at every principal station, until, be- 
yond Clayton, reduced to our original four, we 
sat down to fresh pipes of reflection, and com- 
pared our impressions, 

I give you the bearing of my own, corrected 
by three compasses which but slightly varied. 
If this shall incline any liberal, clear-eved, in- 
telligent summer tourist to run down the East- 
ern Shore and see for himself, I feel sure he will 
come back well satisfied with his experience. 
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By PETROLEUM V. NASBY. 
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“AT HER OLD HOME IN PIKETON PARSON AVERY MADE 


ABEL MERRIWEATHER, REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM THE THIRTY-THIRD DIstTRICT 
oF InpIANA—LAWYER, WRITER, ORATOR—SOLVES ONE SOCIAL PROBLEM. 


Sue isn’t half so handsome as when, twenty vears agone, 

At her old home in Piketon Parson Avery made us one; 
Ihe great house crowded full of guests of every degree, 
The girls all envying Hannah Jane, the boys all envying me. 


Her fingers then were taper, and her skin was white as milk, 
Her brown hair—what a mess it was! and soft and fine as silk; 
No wind-moved willow by a brook had ever such a grace, 

The form of Aphrodite, with a pure Madonna face. 


She had but meagre schooling: her little notes to me 

Were full of crooked pot-hooks, and the worst orthography. 

Her ‘‘dear’” she spelled with double e, and ‘ kiss” with but one s: 
But when one’s crazed with passion, what’s a letter more or less ? 


She blundered in her writing, and she blundered when she spoke, 
And every rule of syntax that old Murray made she broke; 

But she was beautiful and fresh, and I—well, I was young: 

Her form and face o’erbalanced all the blunders of her tongue. 
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I was but little better. True, I’d longer been at school; 
My tongue and pen were run, perhaps, a trifle more by rule; 
But that was all Che neighbors round, who both of us well knew, 
Said vhich I believed—she was the better of the two. 
All's changed the light of seventeen’s no longer in her eyes ; 
Her wavy hair is gone—that loss the coitfeur’s art supplies ; 
r; she slightly forward bends; 
Her fingers, once so shapely, now are stuinpy at the ends. 





Her form is thin and an 


She knows but very little, and in little are we one; 

The beauty rare that more than hid that great defect is gone. 
My parvenu relations now deride my homely wife. 

And pity me that I am tied to such a clod for life. 

I know there is a difference: at reception and levée 

Che brightest, wittiest, and most famed of women smile on me; 
And every where I hold my place among the greatest men; 


And sometimes sigh, with Whittier’s judge, ‘‘ Alas! it might have been.” 


When they all crowd around me, stately dames and brilliant belles, 
And yield to me the homage that all great success compels, 
Discussing art end state-craft, and literature as well, 

From Homer down to Thackeray, and Swedenborg on ‘‘ Hell,” 


I can’t forget that from these streams my wife has never quaffed, 
Has never with Ophelia wept, nor with Jack Falstaff laughed ; 
Of authors, actors, artists—why, she hardly knows the names; 
She slept while I was speaking on the Alabama claims. 


“ WHEN THEY ALL CROWD AROUND ME, STATELY DAMES AND BRILLIANT BELLES.” 
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“SHE MADE UERSELF MOST WILLINGLY A HOUSEHOLD DRUDGE AND SLAVE.” 


I can’t forget-- Just at this point another form appears— 
The wife I wedded as she was before my prosperous years ; 

I travel o’er the dreary road we traveled side by side, 

And wonder what my share would be if Justice should divide. 


She had four hundred dollars left her from the old estate; 

On that we married, and, thus poorly armored, faced our fate. 

I wrestled with my books; her task was harder far than mine— 
"Twas how to make two hundred dollars do the work of nine. 


At last I was admitted; then I had my legal lore, 

An office with a stove and desk, of books perhaps a score ; 

She had her beauty and her youth, and some housewifely skill, ” 
And love for me and faith in me, and back of that a will. 





I had no friends behind me—no influence to aid; 

I worked and fought for every little inch of ground I made. 
And how she fought beside me! never woman lived on less: 
In two long years she never spent a single cent for dress. 


Ah! how she cried for joy when my first legal fight was won, 
When our eclipse passed partly by, and we stood in the sun! 
The fee was fifty dollars—’twas the work of half a year— 
First captive, lean and scraggy, of my legal bow and spear. 


I well remember, when my coat (the only one I had) 

Was seedy grown and threadbare, and, in fact, most ‘‘ shocking bad,” 
The tailor’s stern remark when I a modest order made: 

**Cash is the basis, Sir, on which we tailors do our trade.” 
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Hler winter cloak was in his shop by noon that very day; 

She wrought on hickory shirts at night that tailor’s skill to pay. 
I got a coat, and wore it; but alas! poor Hannah Jane 

Ne’er went to church or lecture till warm weather came again. 


Our second season she refused a cloak of any sort, 
That I might have a decent suit in which t’ appear in court; 
She made her last year’s bonnet do that I might have a hat: 


Talk of the old-time, flame-enveloped martyrs after that! 


No negro ever worked so hard: a servant's pay to save, 

She made herself most willingly a household drudge and slave. 
What wonder that she never read a magazine or book, 
Combining as she did in one, nurse, house-maid, seamstress, cook! 


What wonder that the beauty fled that I once so adored! 

Her beautiful complexion my fierce kitchen fire devoured ; 

Her plump, soft, rounded arm was once too fair to be concealed : 
Hard work for me that softness into sinewy strength congealed. 


1 was her altar, and her love the sacrificial flame : 
Ah! with what pure devotion she to that altar came, 
And, tearful, flung thereon—alas! I did not know it then— 


All that she was, and more than that, all that she might have been! 


At last I won success. Ah! then our lives were wider parted: 

I was far up the rising road; she, poor girl! where we started. 

I had tried my speed and mettle, and gained strength in every race ; 
I was far up the heights of life—she drudging at the base. 
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THE AMERI( 


She made me take each fall the stump; 


} 
I 


‘I 


‘AN BARON, 
. 


she said ‘twas my career : 


1e wild applause of list’ning crowds was music to my ear, 


What stimulus had she to cheer her dreary solitude? 


For me she lived on gladly in unt 


She couldn’t read my speech, but 
‘Twas the best one of the session, 
And with a gush of pride thereat, 
She sent them to me in a note, w 


I to the Legislature went, and saic 


iatural widowhood. 


when the papers all agreed 
those comments she could read - 
which I had never felt, 

ith half the words misspelt. 


1 that she should £o 


To see the world with me, and what the world was doing know. 


With tearful smile she answered, ‘ 


‘No! four dollars is the pay; 


The Bates House rates for board for one is just that sum per day.” 


At twenty-eight the State-house; on the bench at thirty-three; 
At forty every gate in life was opened wide to me. 


I nursed my powers, and grew, and made my point in life; but 


she— 


Bearing such pack-horse weary loads, what could a woman be? 


What could she be? Oh, shame! 
The most unselfish of all wives to 
Yes, plain and homely now she is 


I blush to think what she has been: 
the selfishest of men. 
; she’s ignorant, ‘tis true: 


For me she rubbed herself quite out: I represent the two. 


Well, I suppose that I might do as other men have done— 
First break her heart with cold neglect, then shove her out alone. 


‘The world would say ‘twas well, an 
For having borne with ‘‘such a w 


And shall I? No! The contract 
Was not for one or twenty years, 
No matter what the world may th 
That, if either, ’m delinquent: sh 


There's another world beyond this 
Will intellect and learning ‘gainst 


d more, would give great praise to me 
ife” so uncomplainingly. 


‘twixt Hannah, God, and me 
but for eternity. 

ink; I know down in my heart 
e has bravely done her part. 


; and on the final day 
such devotion weigh : 


When the great one made of us two is torn apart again, 


I'll kick the beam, for God is just 





THE AMERI 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE DODGE 


CHAPTER XXX. 


A DESPERATE PLAN. 


THEL’'S plan was hastily revealed, The 

position was exceedingly perilous; time 
was short, and this was the only way of es- 
cape. 

It was the priest who had concocted it, and 
he had thought of it as the only plan by which 
Hawbury’s rescue could be effected. ‘This in- 
genious Irishman had also formed another plan 
for the rescue of Minnie and her sister, which 
was to be attempted in due course of time. 

Now no ordinary mode of escape was possi- 
ble for Hawbury. A strict watch was kept. 
The priest had noticed on his approach that 
guards were posted in different directions in 
such a way that no fugitive from the house 
could elude them. He had also seen that the 
guard inside the house was equally vigilant. 
To leap from the window and run for it would 
be certain death, for that was the very thing 
which the brigands anticipated. To make a 
sudden rush down the stairs was not possible, 
for at the door below there were guards; and 


, and He knows Hannah Jane. 


CAN 


CLUB,” 


BARON. 
“THE CRYPTOGRAM,” ETC. 


| there, most vigilant of all, was Girasole him- 
self. 

The decision of the Irish priest was correct, 
as has been proved in the case of Dacres, who, 
in spite of all his caution, was observed and 
captured. Of this the priest knew nothing, but 
judged from what he himself had seen on his 
approach to the house. 

The plan of the priest had been hastily com- 
municated to Ethel, who shared his convictions 
and adopted his conclusions, She also had 
noticed the vigilance with which the guard had 
been kept up, and only the fact that a woman 
had been sent for and was expected with the 
priest had preserved her from discovery and its 
consequences. As it was, however, no notice 
was taken of her, and her pretended character 
was assumed to be her real one. 
had searcely glanced at her. 
was of no interest in his eves. 


Even Girasole 
A village peasant 
His only thought 
was of Minnie, and the woman that the priest 
brought was only used as a desperate effort to 
show a desire for her comfort. After he had 
decided to separate the sisters the woman was 
of more importance; but he had nothing to 
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sav to her, and thus Ethel had effected her en- | 
trance to \ e’s presence in safety, with the 
result that has been described. | 

Ihe priest had been turning over many pro} 
ects s brain, but at last one suggested it- 
self i had originated in connection with the 
very nature f his errand. 

O errand was that a man should 





be conveyed out of the house and carried away 
and left in a certain place. Now the man who | 
was thus to be carried out was a dead man, and 
the certain place to which he was to be borne 


and where he was to be left was the grave; but 
these stern facts did not at all deter the Irish 
priest from trying to make use of this task that | 
lay before him for the benefit of Hawbury. 
Here was a problem. A prisoner anxious 
for escape, and a dead man awaiting burial ; 
how were these two things to be exe hanged sO 
that the living man might pass out without go- 


ing to the grave ? 


The Irish priest puzzled and pondered and} 






grew black in the face with his efforts to get to | 
the solution of this problem, and at length 
succeeded—to his own satisfaction, at any rate. 
What is more, when he explained his plan to] 


Ethel | 
she shuddered, she recoiled from it at first, but 
finally she idopted it. Furthermore, she took 
it upon herself to persuade Hawbury to fall in 
with it. 

So much with regard to Hawbury. For 
Minnie and her sister the indefatigal le priest 
had already concocted a plan before leaving 


, she adopted it. She started, it is true; 


home. This was the very commonplace plan 


of a disguise.- It was to be an old woman’s ap- | 
parel, and he trusted to the chapter of accidents | 


to make the plan a success. He noticed with 
pleasure that some women were at the place, 
and thoug 


it that the prisoners might be con- 
founded with them. 

When at length Ethel had explained the plan 
to Hawbury he made a few further objections, 
but finally declared himself ready to carry it 


out. 








The priest now began to put his project into 
execution. He had brought a screw - driver 
with him, and with this he took out the screws 


from the coffin one by one, as quietly as possi- | 


ble. 

Then the lid was lifted off, and Hawbury 
arose and helped the priest to transfer the 
corpse from the coffin to the straw. They then 
put the corpse on its side, with the face to the 
wall, and bound the hands behind it, and the 
feet also. The priest then took Hawbury’s 
handkerchief and bound it around the head of 
the corpse, One or two rugs that lay near were 
thrown over the figure, so that it at length look- 
ed like a sleeping man. 

Hawbury now got into the coffin and lay 
down on his back at full length. The priest 
had brought some bits of wood with him, and 
these he put on the edge of the coffin in sucha 
way that the lid would be kept off at a distance 


of about a quarter of an inch. Through this | 
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opening Hawbury could have all the a 
was requisite for breathing. 

Then Ethel assisted the priest to lift the lid 
on. 

Thus far all had been quiet ; but now aslight 


that 


noise was heard below. Some men were mov- 
ing. Ethel was distracted with anxiety, but 
the priest was as cool as a clock. He whis- 
pered to her to go back to the room where she 
belonged. 

** Will you be able to finish it ?”’ she asked. 

**Sure an’ I will—only don’t you be afther 
stayin’ here any longer.” 

At this Ethel stole back to Minnie’s room, 
and stood listening with a quick-beating heart. 

But the priest worked coolly and dextrous 
lv. He felt for the holes to which the screws be 
longed, and succeeded in putting in two of 
them. 

Then there was a noise in the hall below. 

The priest began to put in the third screw. 

There were footsteps on the stairs. 

He screwed on. 
| Nearer and nearer came the steps. 

The priest still kept to his task. 

At last a man entered the room. Ethel, 
who had heard all, was faint with anxiety. She 
| was afraid that the priest had not finished his 
| task. 

Her fears were groundless. 

Just as the foremost of the men entered the 
room the priest finished screwing, and stood by 
the coffin, having slipped the screw-driver into 
his pocket, as calm as though nothing had hap- 


| 
| 


pened. Three of the screws were in, and that 
was as many as were needed. 

The men brought no light with them, and 
this circumstance was in the priest’s favor. 

‘*You’ve been keeping me waiting long,” 
said the priest, in Italian. 

‘*You may be glad it wasn’t longer,” said 
| one of them, in a sullen tone. ‘Where is it ?” 
| ‘* Here,” said the priest. 

The men gathered around the coffin, and 
stooped down over it, one at each corner. 
Then they raised it up. Then they earried it 
out; and soon the heavy steps of the men were 
heard as they went down the stairs with their 
burden. 

Ethel still stood watching and listening. 
| As she listened she heard some one ascend- 
ing the stairs. New terror arose. Something 
was wrong, and all would be discovered. But 
the man who came up had no light, and that 
was one comfort. She could not see who it 





was. 

The man stopped for a moment in front of 
Minnie’s door, and stood so close to her that 
she heard his breathing. It was quick and 
heavy, like the breathing of a very tired ora very 
excited man. Then he turned away and went 
to the door of the front-room opposite. Here 
he also stood for a few moments. 

All was still. 

Then he came back, and entered Hawbury’s 
room. 
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Now the crisis had come—the moment when | 
And if so, they all 
Ethel bent far forward and tried 
to peer through the gloom. She saw the dark 
figure of the new-comer pass by one of the win- 
dows, and by the outline she knew that it was 


all might be discovered. 


were lost. 


Girasole. He passed on into the shadow, and 
toward the place where the straw was. She 
could not see him any more. | 

Girasole stepped noiselessly and cautiously, 
as though fearful of waking the sleeper. At 
every step he paused and listened, The si 
lence re-assured him, 

He drew nearer and nearer, his left hand 
groping forward, and his right hand holding 
al istol. 
less. 


His own excitement was now intense, his 


heart throbbed fiercely and almost painfully as 


he approached his victim. 


| 
At last he reached the spot, and knelt on one | 


knee. He listened fora moment. There was 


figure before him. 


In the gloom he could see the outline of that | 


figure plainly. It lay on its side, curled up in 


the most comfortable attitude which could be | 


assumed, where arms and legs were bound. 
** How soundly he sleeps!’ 


His movements were perfectly noise- | 


se and no movement on the part of the | 
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’ thought Girasole. | 


He paused for a moment, and seemed to hes- | 


itate; but it was only for a moment. Then, 
summing up his resolution, he held his pistol 
close to the head of the figure, and fired. 

The loud report echoed through the house. 


A shriek came from Minnie’s room, and a cry 





came from Mrs. Willoughby, who sprang to 
ward the hall. 
tercepted her. 

‘*Eet ees notin,” 


But Girasole came out and in- 


said he, in a tremulous 
‘“*Eet ees all ovair. 
alarm.” 


voice. 
false 

Mrs. Willoughby retreated to her room, and 
Minnie said nothing. 





As for Ethel, the sus- 
pense with her had passed away as the report 
of the pistol came to her ears. 

Meanwhile the coffin was carried out of the 
house, and the men, together with the priest, 
walked on toward a place further up the shore 
and on the outskirts of the woods. 
ed a place where a grave was dug. 


They reach- 


priest stopped, and the men stopped also. They 
did not understand it. The priest did not 
know the cause of the shot, but seeing the 
alarm of the men he endeavored to excite their 
fears. One of the men went back, and was 
cursed by Girasole for his pains. So he re- 
turned to the grave, cursing every body. 

The coffin was now lowered into the grave, 
and the priest urged the men to go away and 
let him finish the work; but they refused. 
The fellows seemed to have some affection for 
their dead comrade, and wished to show it by 
putting him under-ground, and doing the last 
honors. So the efforts of the Irish priest, 
though very well meant, and very urgent, and 


Eet ees only a| 








“ 


IE HNELD HIS PISTOL CLOSE TO THE HEAD, AND FIRED.” 
very persevering, did not meet with that suc- 
cess which he anticipated. 

Suddenly he stopped in the midst of the 
burial service, which he was prolonging to the 
utmost. 

* Hark!” he cried, in Italian. 

** What ?” they asked. 

“Tt’sa gun! It’s an alarm!” 

‘¢There’s no gun, and no alarm,” said ther. 
All listened, but there was no repetition of 


| the sound, and the priest went on. 


He had to finish it. 

He stood trembling and at his wit’s end. 
Already the men began to throw in the earth. 

But now there came a real alarm. 


CHAPTER XXXI. 
DISCOVERED. 


Tue report of the pistol had startled Minnie, 


{and for a moment had greatly agitated her. 
At this moment a pistol-shot sounded. The | 


The cry of Mrs. Willoughby elicited a response 
from her to the effect that all was right, and 
would, no doubt, have resulted in a conversa- 
tion, had it not been prevented by Girasole. 

Minnie then relapsed into silence for a time, 
and Ethel took a seat by her side on the floor, 
for Minnie would not go near the straw, an 
then the two interlocked their arms in an at- 
fectionate embrace. 

“Ethel darling,” whispered Minnie, ‘‘ do 
you know I’m beginning to get awfully tired of 
this ?” 

**T should think so, poor darling!” 

“Tf I only had some place to sit on,” said 
Minnie, still reverting to her original griev- 
ance, ‘‘it wouldn’t be so very bad, you know. 
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| 
I could put up with not having a bed, or a sofa, 
or that sort of thing, you know; but really I 
must say not to have any kind of a seat seems 
to me to be very, very inconsiderate, to say the 
least of it.” 

** Poor darling!” said Ethel again. 

** And now do you know, Ethel dear, I’m be- 
ginning to feel as though I should really like 
to run away from this place, if I thought that 
horrid man wouldn’t see me ?” 

“Minnie darling,” said Ethel, “that’s the 
very thing I came for, you know.” 

“Oh yes, I know! And that dear, nice, 


good, kind, delightful priest! Oh, it was so 


nice of you to think of a priest, Ethel dear! | 


I'm so grateful! 
** Soon, I hope. 


But when is he coming ?” 
But do try not to talk so.” 

** But I’m only whispering.” 

**Yes, but vour whispers are too loud, and 
I'm afraid they'll hear.” 

“Well, I'll try to keep still; but it’s so aw- 
fully hard, you know, when one has so much to 
say, Ethel dear.” 

Minnie now remained silent for about five 
minutes. 

‘*How did you say you were going to take 
me away?” she asked at length. 

‘In disguise,” said Ethel. 

** But what disguise ?” 

**Tn an old woman’s dress—but hu-s-s-s-sh!”’ 

* But I don’t want to de dressed up in an old 
woman's clothes; thev make me such a figure. 
Why, I'd be a perfect fright.” 

** Hu-s-s-s-sh ! 


Dear, dear Minnie, you're 
talking too lond. 


They'll certainly hear us,” 
said Ethel, in a low, frightened whisper. 
** But do—do promise you won't take me in 
an old woman’s clothes!” 
“Oh, there—there it is 
‘* Dear, dear 


ing. 


again!” said Ethel. 
Minnie, there 








s some one listen- 


‘*Well, I don’t see what harm there is in 
what I'm saying. I only wanted—” 
Here there was a movement on the stairs 
just outside. Ethel had heard a sound of that 
kind two or three times, and it had given her 
alarm: but now Minnie herself heard it, and 
stopped speaking. 

And now a voice sounded from the stairs. 
Some Italian words were spoken, and seemed 
to be addressed to them. Of course they could 
The words were repeated, 
with others, and the speaker seemed to he im- 
patient. Suddenly it flashed Ethel’s 


make no reply. 


across 


mind that the speaker was Girasole, and that | 


the words were addressed to her. 

Her impression was correct, and the speaker 
was Girasole. He had heard the sibilant sounds 
of the whispering, and, knowing that Minnie 
could not speak Italian, it had struck him as 
being a very singular thing that she should be 


whispering. Had her sister joined her? He 
thought he would go up and see. So he went 
up softly, and the whispering still went on. He 


therefore concluded that the ‘‘ Italian woman” 
was not doing her duty, and that Mrs. Wil- 
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loughby had joined her sister. This he would 
not allow; but as he had already been suffi- 
ciently harsh he did not wish to be more so, 
and therefore he called to the “ Italian woman.” 

‘* Hallo, you woman there! didn’t I tell you 
not to let the ladies speak to one another ?” 

Of course no answer was given, so Girasole 
grew more angry still, and cried out 
more imperatively : 


again, 


‘*Why do you not answer me? 


Where 


are 
you? Is this the way you watch ?” ; 
Still there was no answer. Ethel heard, and 
by this time knew what his suspicion was; but 


she could neither do nor say any thing. 

“Come down here at once, you hag!” 

But the “hag” did not come down, nor did 
she give any answer. The “hag” was trem- 
bling violently, and saw that all was lost. If 
the priest were only here! If she could only 
have gone and returned with him! What kept 
him ? 

Girasole now came to the top of the stairs, 
and spoke to Minnie. 

“Charming mees, are you awake ?” 

“Yes,” said Minnie. 

“Ees your sistaire wit you?” 

**No. How can she be with me, I should 
like to know, when you've gone and put her in 
some horrid old room ?” 

“Ah! not wit you? 
in’ to, den ?” 

Minnie hesitated. 

“To my maid,” said she. 

* Toes de maid spik Inglis ?” asked Girasole. 

** Yes,” said Minnie. 

“Ah! I did not know eet. I 
look at de contadina who spiks In 
here, Italiana. 
Come here.” 


Who are you whisper- 


mus have a 
glis. Come 
You don’t spik Italiano, [ tink. 


Ethel rose to her feet. 

Girasole ran down, and came back after a 
few minutes with a lamp. Concealment was 
useless, and so Ethel did not cover her face 
with the hood. It had fallen off when she was 
sitting by Minnie, and hung loosely down her 
shoulders from the strings which were around 
her neck. Girasole recognized her at 
glance. 

“ Ah!” said he; and then he stood thinking. 
As for Ethel, now that the suspense was over 
and the worst realized, her agitation ceased. 
She stood looking at him with perfect calm. 

“What dit you come for?” he asked. 

‘* For her,” said Ethel, making a gesture to- 
ward Minnie. 

** What could you do wit her?” 

*“*T could see her and comfort her.” 

** Ah! an’ you hope to make herescape. Ha, 
ha! ver well. You mus not complain eef you 
haf to soffair de consequence. 


one 


Aha! an’ so 
de priest bring you here—ha ?” 

Ethel was silent. 

“Ah! you fear to say—you fear you harma 
de priest—ha ?” 

Minnie had thus far said nothing, but now 
she rose and looked at Girasole, and then at 
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Ethel. Then she 
twll ] one arm 
around Ethel’s waist, 
and turned her 
large, soft, childish 
eyes upon Girasole. 

‘What do you 
mean,” she said, ** by 
alu coming here 
and teasing, and 
worrying, and firing 
off pistols, and fright- 
ening people? I’m 
sure 1t Was horrid 
enough for you to 
make me come to | 
this wretched place, 
when you know I 
lon’t like it, without 
annoving me so, 
Why did you go and 
take away poor dar- 
ling Kitty? And 
t do you mean 






now, pray, by coming 
here? I never was 
treated so unkindly 
inmv life. Ididnotr | 
think that any one 
could be so yery, | 
very rude.” 

‘‘Charming mees,” 
said Girasole, with a 
deprecating air, ‘‘it 


pains me to do any 
ting dat you do not 





don’t pain 
you,” said Minnie— 2 SS Se 
“it don’t pain you at 
all. You're always 
teasing me. You never do what I want you to. 
You wouldn't even give me a chair.” 

‘* Alas, carissima mia, to-morra you sall haf 
all! 3ut dis place is so remote.” 

**Tt is not remote,” said Minnie. ‘*It’s close 
by roads and villages and things. Why here 
is Ethel; she has been in a village where there 
are houses, and people, and as many chairs as 
she wants.” 

“Oh, mees, eef you will but wait an’ be 
patient—eef you will but wait an’ see how ten- 
ler I will be, an’ how I lof you.” 

“You don’t love me,” said Minnie, ‘one 
bit. Is this love—not to give mea chair? I 
have been standing up till I am nearly ready to 
drop. And you have nothing better than some 
wretched promises. I don’t care for to-mor- 
row; I want to be comfortable to-day. You 
won't let me have a single thing. And now 
you come to tease me again, and frighten poor, 
dear, darling Ethel.” 

‘Bet ees because she deceif me—she come 
wit a plot—she steal in here. 
wait, all would be well.” 

** You mustn't dare to touch her,” said Min- 


Eef she had 





“WHAT DIT YOU COME FOR? 
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—** FOR HER.” 


nie, vehemently. ‘ You shad leave her here. 
She shall stay with me.” 

‘*T am ver pain—oh, very; but oh, my an- 
gel—sweet—charming mees—eet ees dangaire 
to my lof. She plot to take you away, An 
all my life is in you. Tink what I haf to do 
to gain you!” 

Minnie looked upon Girasole, with her large 
eyes dilated with excitement and resentment. 

“You are a horrid, horrid man,” she ex- 
claimed. ‘I hate you.” 

* Oh, my angel,” pleaded Girasole, with deep 
agitation, ‘‘ take back dat word.” 

‘I’m sorry you ever saved my life,” said 
Minnie, very calmly; ‘‘and I’m sorry I ever 
Saw you, I hate you.” 

** Ah, you gif me torment. You do not mean 
dis. You say once you lof me.” 

** 7 did not say I loved you. It was you who 
TI never liked you. And 


I don’t really see how I could be engaged to 


said you loved me. 


you when I was engaged to another man be- 
fore. He is the only one whom I mecognize 
now. I don’t know you at all. For I couldn't 
could I, Ethel dear ?” 


be bound to two men 
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Ethel did not reply to this strange ques- 
tion. 

3ut upon Girasole its effect was very great. 
The manner of Minnie had been excessively 
perplexing to him all throngh this eventful 
day. Ifshe had stormed and gone into a fine 
frenzy he could have borne it. It would have 
been natural, But she was perfectly uncon- 
cerned, and her only complaint was about tri- 
fles. Such trifles too! He felt ashamed to 
think that he could have subjected to such an- 
noyances a woman whom he so dearly loved. 
And now he was once more puzzled. Minnie 
confronted him, looking at him fixedly, without 
one particle of fear, with her large, earnest, in- 
nocent eyes fastened upon his—with the calm, 
cool gaze of some high-minded child rebuking 
a younger child-companion. This was a pro- 
ceeding which he was not prepared for. Be- 
sides, the child-innocence of her face and of 
her words actually daunted him. She seemed 
so fearless, because she was so innocent. She 
became a greater puzzle than ever. He had 
never.s@en much of her before, and this day’s 
experience of her had actually daunted him 
and confounded him. And what was the worst 
to him of all her words was her calm and sim- 
ple declaration, “‘ I hate you!” 

“Yes,” said Minnie, thoughtfully, “it must 
be so; and dear Kitty would have said the 
same, only she was so awfully prejudiced. And 
I always thought he was so nice. Yes, I think 
I really must be engaged to him. Bat as for 
vou,” she said, turning full upon Girasole, “I 
hate you!” 

Girasole’s face grew white with rage and 
jealousy. 

**Aha!” said he. ‘* You lof him. Aha! 
An’ you were engage to him. Aha!” 

“Yes, I really think so.” 

“Aha! Well, listen,” cried Girasole, in a 
hoarse voice—“ listen. He—he—de rival—de 
one you say you are engage—he is dead !” 

And with this he fastened upon Minnie his 
eves that now gleamed with rage, and had an 
expression in them that might have made Ethel 
quiver with horror, but she did not, for she knew 
that Girasole was mistaken on that point. 

As for Minnie, she was not at all impressed 
by his fierce looks. 

‘**I don’t think you really know what you're 
talking about,” said she; ‘‘and you're very, 
very unpleasant. At any rate, you are alto- 
gether in the wrong when you say he is dead.” 

*“Dead! Heis dead! I swear it!” cried 
Girasole, whose manner was a little toned down 
by Minnie’s coolness. 

“This is getting to be awfully funny, you 
know,” said Minnie. “I really think we don’t 
know what one another is talking about. I’m 
sure J don't, and I’m sure se don’t, either; 
does he, Ethel darling ?” 

**De Inglis milor,” said Girasole. ‘ He is 
dead.” . 

** Well, but I don’t mean him at all,” said 
Minnie. 
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**Who—who ?” gasped Girasole. ‘* Who— 
who—who ?” 

‘“*Why, the person I mean,” said Minnie, 
very placidly, ‘‘is Rufus K. Gunn.” 

Girasole uttered something like a howl, and 
retreated, 


CHAPTER XXXII. 
UNDER ARREST. 


GIRASOLE retreated half-way down the stairs, 
and then he stopped for some time and thought. 
Then he came back and motioned to Ethel. 

“You must come,” he said, gruffly. 

“You shall not,” said Minnie. 

**No, no, darling,” said Ethel; ‘‘I had bet- 
ter go. It will only get you into fresh trouble. 
And I'll be back as soon as I can.” 

“Oh, how I hate you!” said Minnie to Gira- 
sole. The latter said nothing. Ethel kissed 
Minnie, and descended the stairs after him. 

The Irish priest was standing over the grave 
bathed in a cold, perspiration, his heart throb- 
bing violently, every new thud of the earth, as 
it sounded violently against the coffin, sending 
a cold chill of horror through every nerve. 
Already enough earth had been thrown to cov- 
er three-quarters of the lid, and at the foot it 
was heaped up some distance., He tried to 
frame some excuse to get the men away. His 
brain whirled; his mind was confused; his 
thoughts refused to be collected. 

And now, in the midst of this, the attention 
of all was attracted by a loud stern voice, which 
sounded from some one near. The priest 
looked around, The men stopped shoveling, 
and turned to see the cause of the noise. 

Girasole was seen approaching, and was al- 
ready near enough to be distinguished. Be- 
hind him followed a female form. At this 
sight the priest’s mind misgave him. 

Girasole came up, and now the priest saw 
that the female was no other than Ethel. 

‘*Where is this priest?” asked Girasole, 
angrily, speaking, of course, in Italian. 

The priest advanced. 

“*T am here,” said he, with quiet dignity. 

At this change in the state of affairs the 
priest regained his presence of mind. The 
cessation in the work gave him relief, and ena- 
bled him to recall his scattered and confused 
thoughts. The men stood looking at the speak- 
ers, and listening, leaning on their shovels. 

** You were sent for?” 

Ves.” 

“ And a maid ?” 

‘*“¥en.” 

“You Lrought this lady ?” 

* Ties,” 

“You put her in disguise; you passed her 
off as an Italian ?” 

‘¢ Yes.” 

The priest made no attempt at denial or 
equivocation. He knew that this would be 
useless. He waited for an opportunity to ex- 
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cuse himself, and to explain rather than to 
deny. But every answer of his only served to 


increase the fury of Girasole, who seemed de- | 


termined to visit upon the head of the priest 
and Ethel the rage that he felt at his last in- 
terview with Minnie. 

**Then why,” cried Girasole, ‘did you try 
to trick us? Don’t you know the punishment 
we give to spies and traitors ?” 

‘‘T have nothing to do with spies and trai- 
tors.” 

** You are one yourself.” 

“*T am not.” 

* You lie!” 


‘“*T do not,” said the priest, mildly.‘ Hear | 


me, and let me tell my story, and you will see 
that I am not a traitor; or, if you don’t wish to 
listen, then question me.” 

“There is but one question. What made 
you bring this lady ?” 

‘“«That is simply answered,” said the priest, 
with unfaltering calmness. ‘This lady and 
her friends arrived at my village and claimed 
hospitality. They were in distress. Some of 
their friends had been taken from them. <A 
message came from you requesting my pres- 
ence, and also a lady’s-maid. There was no 
stipulation about the kind of one. This lady 
was the intimate friend of the captive, and en- 
treated me to take her so that she should see 
her friend, and comfort her, and share her 
captivity. I saw no harm in the wish. She 
proposed to become a lady’s-maid. I saw no 
harm in that.” 

‘*Why did she disguise herself?” 

**So as to pass without trouble. She didn’t 
want to be delayed. She wanted to see her 


friends as soon as possible. If you had ques- | 
tioned her, you would no doubt have let her | 


pass.” 


**T would, no doubt, have done nothing of 
the kind.” 
““T don’t see any objection,” said the priest. 
‘*Objection? She is a spy!” 
“A spy? Of what, pray ?” 
‘She came to help her friend to escape.” 


‘“*To escape? How could she possibly help 


her to escape? Do you think it so easy to es- 
cape from this place ?” 
Girasole was silent. 


**Do you think a young lady, who has never 
been out of the care of her friends before, could 
do much to assist a friend like herself in an es- 


cape ?” 
‘She might.” 


“But how? This is not the street of a city. | 
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| ‘*What of me?” 
‘What do I know about your designs ?” 
“What designs could J have? Do you 
| think J could plan an escape ?” 

‘* Why not?” 

““Why not? What! living here closé be- 
side you? Jbeatraitor? J, with my life at 
| your mercy at all times—with my throat with- 

in such easy reach of any assassin who might 
choose to revenge my treachery ?” 
| ‘We are not assassins,” said Girasole, an- 
| grily. 
** AndI am not a traitor,” rejoined the priest, 
| mildly. 

Girasole was silent, and stood in thought. 

The men at the grave had heard every word of 
| this conversation. Once they laughed in scorn 
pete the priest alluded to the absurdity of a 
young girl escaping. It was too ridiculous. 
| Their sympathies were evidently with the priest. 
The charge against him could not be main- 
tained. 

“Well,” said Girasole at length, ‘*I don’t 
‘trust you. You may be traitors after all, I 

will have you guarded, and if I find out any 
thing that looks like treason, by Heaven I will 
have your life, old man, even if you should be 
| the Holy Father himself; and as to the lady— 
| well, I will find plenty of ways,” he added, 
with a sneer, ‘‘of inflicting on her a punish- 
ment commensurable with her crime. Here, 
you men, come along with me,’’ he added, look- 
ing at the men by the grave. 

| “But we want to finish poor Antonio's 
grave,” remonstrated one of the men. 

| ‘Bah! he'll keep,” said Girasole, with a 
sneer, 

“Can't one of us stay ?” asked the man. 

**No, not one; I want you all. If they are 
| traitors, they are deep ones. They must be 
guarded; and, mind you, if they escape, you 
shall suffer.” 

With these words he led the way, and the 
priest and Ethel followed him. After these 
came the men, who had thrown down their 
shovels beside the grave. They all walked on 
in silence, following Girasole, who led the way 
to a place beyond the grave, and within view of 
one of the fires formerly alluded to. The place 
was about half-way between the grave and the 
fire. It was a little knoll bare of trees, and 
from it they could be seen by those at the near- 
est fire. Here Girasole paused, and, with some 
final words of warning to the guards, lte turned 
and took his departure. 

The priest sat down upon the grass, and urged 


That house is watched, I think. There seem to Ethel todothe same. She followed his advice, 
be a few men in these woods, if I am not mis-| and sat down by his side. The guards sat 
taken. Could this young lady help her friend | around them so as to encircle them, and, mind- 
to elude all these guards? Why, you know very | ful of Girasole’s charge, they kept their faces 


well that she could not.” 
**Yes; but then there is—-” 
*¢ Who ?” 
* Yourself.” 
** Myself?” 


“Tou” 


turned toward them, so as to prevent even the 
very thought of flight. The priest addressed a 
few mild parental words to the men, who gave 
him very civil responses, but relaxed not a par- 
ticle of their vigilance. 

In the priest's mind there was still some anx- 





UNDER 


, but much greater hope than he had dared 
time He remembered that 

I all covered over, and hoped 
hat the inmate might be able The 
fact that the work had been so unexpectedly in- 
terrupted was one which filled him with joy, and 
se to the best hopes. The only offset to 

his was his own captivity, but that was a very 
sesides, he knew that his life hung 

Before the next day Girasole 
all, and in that case he 

a doomed man. But his natnre was of a 
kind that could not bor 
fact of the immediate safety of Hawbury was of 
ar more importance, and attracted far more of 
ho han his own certain but more re- 
mote danger. 

As for Ethel, she was now a prey to the deep- 
All was discovered except the 
mere fact of Hawbury’s removal, and how long 
hat would remain concealed she could not know. 
very moment she expected to hear the ery of 


And 


as not 
to breathe. 
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rave ! 


a thread. 
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rtainly discover 


yw trouble, and so the 
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ho might discover the exchange. 


Hawbury, so long lost, so lately found- 


bury, whom she had suspected of falsity so long 


Haw- | 





GUARD. 


and so long avoided, who now had proved him- 
self so constant and so trne—what was his fate ? 
She had gazed with eyes of horror at that grave 
wherein he lay, and had seen the men shoveling 
in the earth as she came up. ‘The recollectior 
of this filled her with anguish. Had they buried 
him ?—how deep was the earth that lay ovei 
him ?—could there, indeed, be any hope? 

All depended on the priest. She hoped that 
he had prevented things from going too far. 
She had seen him watching the grave, and mo- 
tionless. What did that inactivity mean? Was 
it a sign that Hawbury was safe, or was it mere- 
ly because he could not do any thing ? 

She was distracted by such fearful thoughts 
as these. Her heart once more throbbed with 
those painful pulsations which she had felt when 
For some time she sat 


approaching Hawbury. 
supporting her agony as best she could, and not 
daring to ask the priest, for fear their guards 
might suspect the truth, or perhaps understand 
her words, 

But at last she could bear it no longer. 

She touched the priest’s arm as he sut beside 
her, without looking at him. 
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The priest returned the touch. 

‘Is he safe?’ she asked, in a tremulous 
voice, which was scarce audible from grief and 
anxiety. 

‘He is,” said the priest. 

And then, looking at the man before him, he 
added immediately, in an unconcerned tone, 

‘She wants to know what time it is, and I 
told her two o'clock. That's right, isn’t it?” 

“ About right,” said the man. 

Now that was a lie, but whether it was justi- 
fiable or not may be left to others to decide, 

As for Ethel, an immense load of anxiety was 
lifted off her mind, and she began to breathe 
more freely. 


CHAPTER XXXIII. 
THE DEMON WIFE, 


Wuewn Dacres was overpowered by his as- 
His hands 
were bound tight behind him, and ‘kicks and 
blows were liberally bestowed during the opera- 
tion. Finally, he was pushed and dragged into 
the house, and up stairs to the room already 
mentioned. There he was still further secured 
by a tight rope around his ankles, after which 
he was left to his own meditations. 

Gloomy and bitter and fierce, indeed, were 
those meditations. 


sailants no mercy was shown him. 


His body was covered with 
bruises, and though no bones were broken, yet 
his pain was great. 
cords around his wrists and ankles were very 
tight, and his veins seemed swollen to bursting. 
It was difficult to get an easy position, and he 
could only lie on his side oron his face. These 
bodily pains only intensified the fierceness of 
his thoughts and made them turn more vindic- 
tively than ever upon the subject of his wife. 
She was the cause of all this, he thought. 
She had sacrificed every thing to her love for 
her accursed paramour. For this she had be- 
trayed him, and her friends, and the innocent 
girl who was her companion. All the malig- 
nant feelings which had filled his soul through 
the day now swelled within him, till he was 
well- nigh mad. Most intolerable of all was 
his position now—the baffled enemy. He 
had come as the avenger, he had come as the 
destroyer; but he had been entrapped before 
he had strack his blow, and here he was now 
lying, defeated, degraded, and humiliated! No 
doubt he would be kept to afford sport to his 
enemy—perhaps even his wife might come to 
gloat over his sufferings, and feast her soul 
with the sight of his ruin. Oversuch thoughts 
as these he brooded, until at last he had wrought 
himself into something like frenzy; and with 
the pain that he felt, and the weariness that 
followed the fatigues of that day, these thoughts 
might finally have brought on madness, had they 
gone on without any thing to disturb them. 
But all these thoughts and ravings were des- 
tined to come to a full and sudden stop, and to 
be changed to others of a far different charac- 
Vou. XLITI.—No. 257.—46 


In addition to this the | 
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ter. This change took place when Girasole, 
after visiting the ladies, came, with Mrs. Wil- 
loughby, to his room. As Dacres lay on the 
floor he heard the voice of the Italian, and the 
faint, mournful, pleading tones of a woman’s 
voice, and, finally, he saw the flash of a light, 
and knew that the Italian was coming to his 
room, and perhaps this woman also. He held 
his breath in suspense. What did it mean? 
The tone of Girasole was not the tone of love. 

The light drew nearer, and the footsteps too— 
one a heavy footfall, the tread of a man; the 
other lighter, the step of awoman. He waited 
almost breathless. 

At last she appeared. There she was before 
him, and with the Italian; but oh, how changed 
from that demon woman of his fancies, who 
was to appear before him with his enemy and 
gloat over his sufferings! Was there a trace 
of a fiend in that beautiful and gentle face? 
Was there thought of joy or exultation over 
him in that noble and mournful lady, whose 
melancholy grace and tearful eyes now riveted 

Where was the foul traitor who had 
done to death her husband and her friend? 
Where was the miscreant who had sacrificed 
all to a guilty passion? Not there; not with 
that face; not with those tears: to think that 
was impossible—it was unholy. He might 

| rave when he did not see her, but now that his 
eyes beheld her those mad fancies were all dis- 
sipated. 


his gaze ? 


There was only one thing there—a woman 
full of loveliness and grace, in the very bloom 
of her dife, overwhelmed with suffering which 
this Italian was inflicting on her. Why? 
Could he indulge the unholy thought that the 
Italian had cast her off, and supplied her place 
with the younger beauty? Away with such a 
thought! It was not jealousy of that younger 
lady that Dacres perceived ; it was the cry of 
a loving, yearning heart that clung to that other 
one, from whom the Italian had violently sev- 
ered her. There was no mistake as to the 
source of this sorrow. Nothing was left to the 
Her own words told all. 

Then the light was taken away, and the lady 
crouched upon the floor. 


imagination. 

| 
Dacres could no lon- 
ger see her amidst that gloom; but he could 
hear her; and every sob, and.every sigh, and 
every moan went straight to his heart and 
thrilled through every fibre of his being. He 
lay there listening, and quivering thus as he 
listened with a very intensity of sympathy that 
shut out from his mind every other thought ex- 
cept that of the mourning, stricken one before 
him. 

Thus a long time passed, and the lady wept 
still, and other sounds arose, and there were 
footsteps in the house, and whisperings, and 
people passing to and fro; but to all these 
Dacres was deaf, and they caused no more im- 
pression on his senses than if they were not. 
His ears and his sense of hearing existed only 
for these sobs and these sighs. 


At last a pistol-shot roused him, The lady 
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| id called in despair, A cry came 
back, and the lady was about to venture to the 
other room, when she was driven back by the 
stern voice of G ole. Then she stood for a 

‘ h she knelt, and Dacres 
e in prayer. 





moment, after 
heard her voi 


audible, but now and then words struck upon 


The prayer was not 


his ears which gave the key to her other words, 
and he knew that it was no prayer of remorse 
for guilt, but a ery for help in sore affliction. 
Had any thing more been needed to destroy 
the last vestige of Dacres’s former suspicions it 
was furnished by the words which he now heard. 
“Oh, Heaven!” he thought ; ‘* 
be what I have thought her ? 
a Villain am [! 


can this woman 
Sut if not, what 
Yet now I must rather believe 
myself to be a villain than her!” 

In the midst of this prayer Girasole’s voice 
sounded, and then Minnie’s tones came clearly 
audible. The lady rose and listened, and a 
Then Gira- 
sole descended the stairs, and the lady again 
sank upon her knees. 


great sigh of relief escaped her. 


Thus far there seemed a spell upon Dacres ; 
but this last incident and the clear child-voice 
of Minnie seemed to break it. He could no 
longer keep silence. His emotion was as in- 
tense as ever, but the bonds which had bound 
his lips seemed now to be loosened. 

‘*Qh, Arethusa!” he moaned. 

At the sound of his voice Mrs. Willoughby 
started, and rose to her feet. So great had 
been her anxiety and agitation that for some 
time she had not thought of another being in 
the room, and there had been no sound from 
him to suggest his existence. But now his 
voice startled her. She gave no answer, how- 
ever. 

** Arethusa!” repeated Dacres, gently and 
longingly and tenderly. 

‘Poor fellow!” thought Mrs. Willoughby ; 
‘he’s dreaming.” 

** Arethusa! oh, Arethusa!” said Dacres once 
more. ‘Do not keep away. Come to me. 
I am calm now.” 

‘Poor fellow!” thought Mrs. Willoughby. 
‘**He doesn't seem to be asleep. He's talking 
I really think he is.” 
** Arethusa,” said Dacres again, ‘‘ will you 


to me, 





answer me one question ?”’ 

Mrs. Willoughby hesitated for a moment, but 
now perceived that Dacres was really speaking 
toher. ‘‘He’sin delirium,” she thought. ‘‘ Poor 
fellow, I must humor him, I suppose. But what 
a funny name to give me!” 

So, after a little preparatory cough, Mrs. 
Willoughby said, in a low voice 

“*What question ee 


Dacres was silent for a few moments. He 
was overcome by his emotions. He wished to 
ask her one question—the question of all ques- 
tions in his mind. Already her acts had an- 
swered it sufficiently; but he longed to have 
the answer in her own words, Yet he hesitated 
to ask it. It was dishonor to her to ask it. 
And thus, between longing and hesitation, he 


delayed so long that Mrs. Willoughby imagined 
that he had fallen back into his dreams or into 
his delirium, and would say no more. 

Sut at last Dacres staked every thing on the 
issue, and asked it: 

‘*Arethusa! oh, Arethusa! do you—do you 
love—the—the Italian ?” : 

“The Italian!” said Mrs. Willoughby — 
“Jove the Italian! me!” and then in a mo- 
ment she thought that this was his delirium, 
and she must humor it. ‘Poor fellow!” she 
sighed again; “how he fought them! and no 
doubt he has had fearful blows on his head.” 

**Do you? do you? Oh, answer, I implore 
you!” cried Dacres. 

**No!” said Mrs. Willoughby, solemnly. ‘I 
hate him as I never hated man before.” She 
spoke her mind this time, although she thought 
the other was delirious. 

A sigh of relief and of happiness came from 
Dacres, so deep that it was almost a groan, 

** And oh,” he continued, “tell me this— 
have you ever loved him at all?” 

‘I always disliked him excessively,” said 
Mrs. Willoughby, in the same low and solemn 
‘IT saw something bad—altogether bad 
—in his face.” 


tone. 


‘*Oh, may Heaven forever bless you for that 
word!” exclaimed Dacres, with such a depth 
of fervor that Mrs. Willoughby was surprised. 
She now believed that he was intermingling 
dreams with realities, and tried to lead him to 
sense by reminding him of the truth. 

“Tt was Minnie, you know, that he was 
fond of.” 

‘*What! Minnie Fay ?” 

“Yes; oh yes. «J never saw any thing of 
him.” 

‘“*Oh, Heavens!” cried Dacres; ‘‘ oh, Heay- 
ens, what a fool, beast, villain, and scoundrel I 
have been! Qh, how I have misjudged you! 
And can you forgive me? Oh, can you? But 
no—you can not.” 

At this appeal Mrs. Willoughby was startled, 
and did not know what to say or to do. How 
much of this was delirium and how much real 
she could not tell. One thing seemed evident 
to her, and that was that, whether delirious or 
not, he took her for another person. But she 
was so full of pity for him, and so very tender- 
hearted, that her only idea was to ‘ humor” 
him. 

‘*Oh,” he cried again, ‘‘ can this all be true, 
and have all my suspicions been as mad as these 
last? And you—how you have changed! How 
beautiful you are! What tenderness there is 
in your glance—what a pure and gentle and 
touching grace there is in your expression! I 
swear to you, by Heaven! I have stood gazing 
at you in places where you have not seen me, 
and thought I saw heaven in your face, and wor- 
shiped you in my inmost soul. ‘This is the rea- 
son why I have followed you. From the time 
I saw you when you came into the room at Na- 
ples till this night I could not get rid of your 
image. I fought against the feeling, but I can 
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not overcome it. Never, never were vou half 
so dear as you are now!” 

Now, of course, that was all very well, con- 
sidered as the language of an estranged hus- 
band seeking for reconciliation with an es- 
tranged wife; but when one regards it simply 
as the language of a passionate lover directed 
to a young and exceedingly pretty widow, one 
will perceive that it was xot all very well, and 
that under ordinary circumstances it might cre- 
ate a sensation. 

Upon Mrs. Willoughby the sensation was 
simply tremendous. She had begun by “ hu- 
moring”’ the delirious man; but now she found 
his delirium taking a course which was excess- 
ively embarrassing. The worst of it was, there 
was truth enough in his language to increase 
the embarrassment. She remembered at once 
how the mournful face of this man had appeared 
before her in different places. Her thoughts 
instantly reverted to that evening on the bal- 
cony when his pale face appeared behind the 
fountain, There was truth in his words; and 
her heart beat with extraordinary agitation at 
the thought. Yet at the same time there was 
some mistake about it all; and he was clearly 
delirious, 

‘¢Oh, Heavens!” he cried. ‘Can you ever 
forgive me? Is there a possibility of it? Oh, 
can you forgive me? Can you—can you ?” 

He was clearly delirious now. Her heart 
was full of pity for him. He was suffering too. 
He was bound fast. Could she not release 
him? It was terrible for this man to lie there 
bound thus. And perhaps he had fallen into 
the hands of these ruffians while trying to save 
her and her sister. She must free him. 

** Would you like to be loosed ?” she asked, 
coming nearer. ‘‘ Shall I cut your bonds ?” 

She spoke in a low whisper. 

“Oh, tell me first, I implore you! Can 
you forgive me ?” 

He spoke in such a piteous tone that her 
heart was touched. 

‘* Forgive you ?” she said, in a voice full of 
sympathy and pity, ‘There is nothing for 
me to forgive.” 

‘“Now may Heaven forever bless you for 
that sweet and gentle word!” said Dacres, who 
altogether misinterpreted her words, and the 
emphasis she placed on them; and in his voice 
there was such peace, and such a gentle, exult- 
ant happiness, that Mrs. Willoughby again felt 
touched. 

‘** Poor fellow!” she thought; ‘‘ how he must 
have suffered!” 

‘Where are you fastened?” she whispered, 
as she bent over him. Dacres felt her breath 
upon his cheek; the hem of her garment 
touched his sleeve, and a thrill passed through 

him. He felt as though he would like to be 
forever thus, with her bending over him. 

‘* My hands are fastened behind me,” said he. 

“‘T have a knife,” said Mrs. Willoughby. 
She did not stop to think of danger. It was 
chiefly pity that incited her to this. She could 
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not bear to see him lying thus in pain, which 
he had perhaps, as she supposed, encountered 
for her. She was impulsive, and though she 
thought of his assistance toward the escape of 
Minnie and herself, yet pity and compassion 
were her chief inspiring motives. 

Mrs. Willoughby had told Girasole that she 
had no knife; but this was not quite true, for 
she now produced one, and cut the cords that 
bound his wrists. Again a thrill flashed through 
him at the touch of her little fingers; she then 
cut the cords that bound his ankles. 

Dacres sat up. His ankles and wrists were 
badly swollen, but 
of pain. There was rapture in his soul, and 


he was no longer conscious 
of that alone was he conscious. 

‘Be careful!” she whispered, warningly ; 
‘‘euards are all around, and listeners. Be 
careful! If you can think of a way of escape, 
do 80.” 

Dacres rubbed his hand over his forehead. 

“Am I dreaming?” said he; ‘‘or is it all 
true? A while ago I was suffering from some 
hideous vision; yet now you say you forgive 
me!” 

Mrs. Willoughby saw in this a sign of re- 
turning delirium. ‘* But the poor fellow must 
be humored, I suppose,” she thought. 

‘Oh, there is nothing for me to forgive,” 
said she. 

‘*But if there were any thing, would you?” 

“Fou.” 

‘* Freely ?” he cried, with a strong emphasis. 

pe i freely.” 

“Oh, could you answer me one more ques- 
tion? Oh, could you?” 

‘¢ No, no; not now—not now, I entreat you,” 
said Mrs. Willoughby, in nervous dread. She 
was afraid that his delirium would bring him 
upon delicate ground, and she tried to hold 
him back. 

‘**But I must ask you,” said Dacres, trem- 
bling fearfully—‘‘ I must—now or never, Tell 
me my doom; I have suffered so much. Oh, 
Heavens! Answer me. Can you? Can you 
feel toward me as you once did ?” 

‘* He’s utterly mad,” thought Mrs. Willough- 
by; ‘but he'll get worse if I don’t soothe him. 
Poor fellow! I ought to answer him.” 

‘* Yes,” she said, in a low voice. 

‘‘Oh, my darling!” murmured Dacres, in 
rapture inexpressible; ‘‘my darling!” he re- 
peated, and grasping Mrs. Willoughby’s hand, 
he pressed it to his lips. ‘* And you will love 
me again—you will love me?” 

Mrs. Willoughby paused. The man was 
mad, but the ground was so dangerous! Yes, 
she must humor him. She felt his hot kisses 
on her hand. 

“* You will—you will love me, will you not ?” 
he repeated. ‘‘Oh, answer me! Answer me, 
or I shall die!” 

‘¢Yes,” whispered Mrs. Willoughby, faintly. 

As she said this a cold chill passed through 
her. But it was too late. Dacres’s arms were 
around her. He had drawn her to him, and 
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pressed her against his breast, and she felt hot 
tears upon her head. 

‘*Oh, Arethusa!” cried Dacres. 

‘““Well,” said Mrs. 
o 


Willoughby, as soon as 


you know.” 
" A mistake, darling ?” 

“Oh dear, what shall I do?” thought Mrs. 
Willoughby; ‘‘he’s beginning again. I must 
stop this, and bring him to his senses. How 
terrible it is to humor a delirious man!” 

‘Oh, Arethusa !” 

Mrs. Willoughby arose. 


“I’m not Arethusa at all,” said she; 


could extricate herself, ‘* there’s a mistake, | 


shouts. 


sighed Dacres once more. | 


isn’t my rame. If you can shake off your de- 
I really do.” 

** What!” cried Dacres, in amazement. 
**T’mnot Arethusa at all; that isn’t my name.” 
‘Not your name ?” 

‘*No; my name’s Kitty.” 

‘6 Kitty!” 


lirium, I wish you would. 


cried Dacres, starting to his feet 
At that instant the report of a gun burst 
upon their ears, followed by another and an- 
other; then there were wild calls and loud 
Other guns were heard. 
Yet amidst all this wild alarm there was noth- 
ing which had so tremendous an effect upon 


l 


“that | Dacres as this last remark of Mrs. Willoughby’s. 





THE CONQUEST OF IRELAND. 


Revenge, or a passionate longing to revisit 


( ys the sharp promontory of St. David’s, that 
J cuts the turbid waves of the Irish Sea,| the green meadows of Leinster, probably blind- 


stood Dermot Macmorrough, 





planning the ruin of his native land. Exiled 
for his cruel oppressions, hated and contemned 
by friend and foe, 

h) 


Prince of Leinster, | ed the Irish chieftain to the consequences of 
] 


his design. Yet however deep and insatiable 


ance, he must have shrunk appalled 





his veng 


the royal traitor, says the | from his fatal purpose could he have foreseen 


contemporary chronicle, watched with eager | through the lapse of centuries the endless chain 
eyes the distant coast of Ireland, and caught! of tyranny he was about to entail upon his 


with joy the scent of the gales that breathed 


from his ancestral fields.' To Dermot of Lein- 


country ; the miseries of its people, that were 


never to cease; the cruel triumph of the Nor- 


ster his countrymen may well ascribe the loss; man knights as they hunted the Irish from 
of their freedom and the destruction of their | their pleasant pastures to wild fens and dismal 


national faith. ‘The savage chief was one of 


the numerous kings or rulers of Ireland. 





in war, 
was become hoarse from raising the war-cry of 
battle ; 


solitudes; the utter ruin of its ancient church, 


He | that was to be crushed beneath the furious big- 
was tall in stature, of huge proportions, valiant | otry of Rome; 


the series of perpetual sorrows 


terrible to his foes; his sonorous voice | that were to weigh down an innocent and happy 


race, and make the Irish name from the twelfth 


his sanguinary joy was to count the} to the nineteenth century the symbol of nation- 


heads of the slain and exult over the heaps of | al subjection and decay. 


the fallen. But misfortune or retribution had 


Nor could Dermot have succeeded in his aim 


at last come upon the haughty Dermot: his | had he not been aided by the two most potent 


peo] 


le had risen against his tyranny. 
woman, ad 


injustice, 


And a} of his country’s foes. 
ds the monkish writer, with natural} England, Henry II., and the Pope of Rome, 
1as usually been the cause of the| had already resolved upon the destruction of 
chief woes of man, as Helen or Cleopatra wit- | Ireland. 


The Norman King of 


Of the causes and the results of this 


ness; nor was this destructive element wanting | unmerited enmity we propose to give a brief 


Dermot.’ The barbarous 
Paris had snatched from King O’Roric of Meath 


a faithless bride; 


to the sorrows of 


Grecian chieftains, had united to avenge the 


unpardonable wrong; Roderic of Connaught, 


but, we trust, a not uninstructive sketch, 
From that gloomy period that lies between 


the Irish princes, like the) the fifth and the tenth centuries, when all Eu- 


rope was desolated by the swift inroads of 
Northern barbarians, and when Goths or Huns 


then monarch of all Ireland, led the forces of | were laying the foundations of novel systems 
his country against the offender; the nobles of | of government, the island of Erin, sheltered 
Leinster deserted their guilty prince, and Der-| amidst the waves, shines out with the tranquil 
mot fled to Wales or England in a convenient} lustre that won for it the appellation of the 


ship, glowing with hatred against his country-| Island of the Saints.’ 
olved to destroy, by the aid of foreign | aged its fertile fields; 


men, res 


No savage hordes ray- 
no papal crusade cor- 


arms, the irresistible confederacy of the Irish | rupted its early Christianity ; a soft and misty 


chiefs.* 


1 Giraldus Cambrensis, Hibernia Expugnata, c. ii. 
Et quasi desiderate nidorem patrie naribus trahens. 

2 Girald., Hib. Ex. 

3 Sed quoniam mala fere cuncta majora tam M. An- 
tonio quam Troja testante. 

4 Hanmer and Campion should be consulted for the 
early history ; Moore is uncritical; O’Connor more in- 
dependent. The Four Masters give the annals briefiy. 


| climate made it the perpetual abode of plenty 


and temperate ease.* From the central ridge 


of picturesque mountains, often covered with 


1 Campion, Hist. Ireland, p. 19, is filled with legends, 
but is entertaining. Hanmer relates the miracles of 
Patrick, p. 76. 


2 Girald., Topog. Hib., is always unfavorable to the 


victims of the Geraldines, but extols the country. 
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bog, or supporting, like natural vases, some crys- 
tal pool amidst their summits, the soil of Ire- 
land slopes downward on all sides to the sea. 
It was ever rich in pastures and meadows, 
honey and milk ; countless herds of cattle wan- 
dered beneath its forests and over its bountiful 
fields; it purchased with its hides and skins an 
abundance of wme from the coasts of Poitou ; 
its stags, with noble antlers and slender shapes, 
ranged in troops over its sequestered hills, and 
herds of wild boar, more numerous than those 
f any other land, filled the thickets of Ulster 
and Killarney. There were black swans and 
cranes; crows, always parti-colored and never 


black; no nightingales, few hawks, but count- { 
less eagles, who could gaze with unwinking 


eyes upon the sun, who soared upward until 
they almost reached the fiery gates of aeaven, 
whose lives were so prolonged that they looked 
down from their mountain peaks upon the suc- 
cessive generations of dying man, and scorned 
the feeble race beneath them.? 

One strange exception marked the animated 
life of Ireland. At least in the year 1170, we 
are assured, no venomous reptiles could exist 
upon its sacred soil ;2 no snakes nor adders, ho 
scorpions, frogs, nor dragons, were found in its 
green fields, or lay hidden in the recesses of its 
mountains. In France, it was said, the frogs 
filled the air with their croaking, in Britain 
they were silent, but in Ireland there were 
none; reptiles or toads brought in ships to the 
shores of Leinster died as they touched the en- 
chanted ground; the soil of Ireland, sprinkled 
over foreign gardens, expelled the reptile crew ; 
once only a single frog was discovered alive in 
the grassy meadows of Wexford, and was sur- 
rounded by an immense throng of the Irish and 
the English, gazing in speechless wonder upon 
the unparalleled prodigy. Bearded natives and 
shaven strangers were struck with equal con- 


sternation; ghost or apparition they might | 


have borne with calmness, but a frog, green and 
vigorous, was never seen in Ireland before. At 
length Donald, King of Ossory, a man renown- 
ed for wisdom and prudence, advanced among 
the thick throng of his people to explain the 
omen. Jeating his head, and weighed down 
by unfeigned grief, he cried, ‘* That reptile i 
the bearer of doleful news to Erin.”* The 
Normans soon after, says the chronicler, in- 
vaded the unhappy land, and fulfilled the say- 
ing of the acute Donald. 

The people of Ireland belonged to that 
wide-spread family of Celts that had once ruled 
over France, Britain, and the hills of Scotland. 
They were tall, well formed, and vigorous.+* 
Their hair and eyes were black; parents edu- 





1 Girald., Top. Hib. In ipsos solaris corporis radios. 

2 Gerald, who studied the country with care, affirms 
the virtue of the Irish soil. The tradition proves that 
reptiles were at least rare; they have since multiplied. 

’ Topog. Hib., c. xxiv. Pessimos in Hiberniam ru- 
mores vermis ille portavit. Gerald relates the inci- 
dent as if of his own knowledge. 

# Girald. Pulcherrimis et proceris, 


cated their children to bear privation and live 
on scanty food; their dress was a thick coat 
of the black wool of the country, and heavy 


breeches—a plain mark of barbarism 


hose or 
to the Normans, who still wore the flowing 
robes of ancient Rome. They suffered their 
beards and hair to grow to an enormous length ; 
they built no towns nor cities, but lived a pas- 
toral life, filling the woods and fields with im- 
mense herds of cattle. Yet, like all the Celts, 
the Irish were passionate lovers of music and 
poetry. Bards, renowned from Cork to Der- 
ry, sang at the great assemblies of Tara the 
exploits of the O’Tooles and the O’Neils, and 
took rank with the chief nobles and princes. 
The musicians of Ireland excelled those of all 
other lands; they touched the strings of their 
native harp with such delicate and cultivated 
art, and produced strains so soft yet lively, so 
rapid, sweet, and gay, that even their Norman 
conquerors yielded to its seductions, and filled 
their castles with Irish harpers.' The Irish 
bishop or saint in his missionary toils carried 
his harp with him to soothe his lonely hours. 
The Irish princes swept their harp-strings with 
rapid touch as they made ready for battle. 

But the chief boast of Ireland was its inde- 
pendence. The Romans had seen but scarce- 
ly visited the savage isle, whose inhabitants, 
Strabo relates, sometimes devoured each other. 
The Saxons had made no incursions on the 
Irish shore. The Norwegians, masters of the 
western isles, founded the flourishing cities of 
Dublin, Wexford, Cork, or Limerick, but were 
blended peacefully with the native inhabitants ; 
and of all the Celtic races the Irish alone re- 
mained free. Their kings were elective; a 
supreme ruler was chosen in the national as- 
sembly, and was crowned upon the stone of 
destiny at Tara; the impulsive people obeyed 
cheerfully their native rulers, and only rebelled 
when some cruel Dermot drove them to revolt 
and outraged the higher instincts of humanity. 

Christianity, in its purer form, came to Ire- 
land about the middle of the fifth century.? 
For six years Patrick, the son of pious parents, 
the child of a priest, had been held in slavery 
in Ireland, and on the hills of Antrim had 
tended his sheep and worshiped God. Every 
seventh year it was the Irish custom to set free 
all bondsmen. Patrick returned to his native 

grittany, to his parents and his Christian 
friends, was ordained a presbyter, and studied 
in the Celtic schools of Gaul. Yet his fancy 
must often have gone back to the pleasant fields 
and generous natives of Antrim, where his 
spotless youth had passed, who were still lost 
in savage superstitions, who sacrificed the first- 
lings of their flocks, and sometimes their in- 
fants, in the Valley of Slaughter, and knelt in 
the groves of the Druids. A vision came to 


1 Girald., Top. Hib.,c. xi. In musicis solum instru- 
mentis commendabilem. The Irish airs began and 
closed on B flat, and were singularly melodious. 

2 Thierry, Conquéte de l’Angleterre, iii. 195 et seq., 
presents an accurate picture of the early Irish church. 
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A bleak and rocky island washed by the 
stormy northern seas has become immortal as 
the renowned of the Irish 

the Druid’s Isle, on 
the western coast of Scotland, swept by fierce 


home of the most 
missionaries.’ Iona, or 
arctic winds and lashed by the wintry waves, 


still preserves traces of that sacred company 
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time, still gaze upon the 
The legends on the tombs are no 
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poets, scholars and kings, who sleep in the wild 
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mons, distorted by 
observer, ? 
names of the saints 
are forgotten ; yet per- 
haps no holier or more heroic spirits have vis- 
ited the earth than those who for many centu- 
ries made Iona an island of light amidst the 


general de¢ ay and degradation of the intellect. 
Columba, the missionary of Iona, was edu- 
cated, at the opening of the sixth century, in 
the pure religion of the Irish church. He was 
the descendant of kings, perhaps born to opu 
lence and power. But he sought a spiritual 
crown, and gave himself eagerly to ceaseless 
study. Learned in all the attainments of the 
age, his chief delight was ever in the literature 
of the Scriptures. With Paul he meditated 
upon the mighty problems of life and death ; 
like Paul he went forth to convert mankind. 
He passed oyer Ireland, founding great monas- 
teries and schools, long afterward renowned as 
centres of purity and faith; he preached in the 
wilds of Scotland; he planted the germs of 
Christianity in the British Isles. At length he 
selected the bare and barren Iena as the scene 
of his chief labors, the home of his adventurous 
spirit. He landed with twelve disciples on its 
rocky breast, and built his humble monastery. 
Amidst the roar of the angry waves and the 
rage of the arctic seas the prayers and toils of 
the faithful company ripened into a wonderful 
success. The bleak rocks of Iona were wrought 
into a throng of costly buildings, and were coy- 
ered with a pious and studious population, 

1 Bede, Hist. Ecc., iii. 4. 
Columba. 

2 The tombs and ruins of Iona do not probably reach 
back beyond the tenth century; are the products of 
Romish labors. See Pennant, Tour, Ilona. Wilson 


Tour round Scotland, p. 130, notices a “ giant cross.’ 
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The kings of the North laid their offerings or 
its modest shrines, and claimed the right of 


burial by the side of its scholars and saints. 
Centuries passed on; Columba slept peacefully 
on his Druid’s Isle; the fame of Iona spread 
over the world, and its missionaries carried 
learning and Christianity through all those sav- 
age lands over which the benevolent Columba 
had bent with affectionate regard. 

Late in the seventh century the malarious in- 
fluence of the Italian priesthood began to sub- 
due the British churches, and reached even to 
the rebellious presbyters of Iona. To Rome 
they had ever presented a silent opposition, ' 
They owed it no allegiance; they followed 
none of the Romish vites.*?- They had founded 
a Northern church in Scotland, Ir 
or Saxony, that professed to draw its origin 





from the gentle model ct Ephesus and St. 
John, and had scarcely heard of the primacy 
of Peter. By force and fraud the unscrupulous 
prelates of Rome pursued and subjugated the 
primitive Christians, massacred their bishops in 
Wales, seized on their churches in Scotland, 
and at last intruded a Romish bishop and Ital- 
ian rites into the hallowed seat of Columba. 
Jona now lost its reputation for scholarship and 
sanctity. ‘The pestilential breath of Italian 
corruption dissipated its moral vigor. Its mis 
sionaries no longer poured forth in devoted 
throngs to civilize and restrain the barbarous 
North. The Danes and Norwegians began 
their savage inroads upon the Irish seas, and 
in 806 a fleet of swift vessels, filled with the 
yellow-haired worshipers of Odin, surrounded 
the holy island, and landed its vikings upon 
the sacred soil. A brief contest followed. 
The monks and scholars fought bravely in de- 
fense of their peaceful home. But soon all 
was carnage and desolation. The Norman pi- 
rates laughed as they beheld the island strewn 
with the dead, and gathered their impious plun- 
der; and the chant of the pagan bards cele- 
brating the victory of the vikings was the only 
sound heard amidst the desolate ruins of Iona.°* 

The Irish church meantime flourished with 
signal vigor. It was in the fresh ardor of 
evangelical prosperity. Its simple elders, or 
bishops, without any fixed sees, traveled from 
county to county confirming their intelligent 
people in their ancestral faith.* They were 
maintained by voluntary contributions, Ava- 
rice and priestly pride were unknown to the 

1 The acute, learned, judicious Thierry (iii. 197) as- 
serts the liberty of the Irish church, and observes the 
incessant efforts of the popes to subdue it. Les papes 
se bornérent 4 négocier, par lettres et par messages, 
pour ticher d’amener les Irlandais 4 établir dans leur 
ile une hiérarchie ecclésiastique, etc. 








2 Bede, Hist. Ecc., iii. 25. Colman cites against the | 


popes the example of St. John. 

3 It was renewed, and, often ravaged, it slowly de- 
clined. 

+ Thierry, Conquéte del’Angleterre, x. Leurs évéques 
n’étaient que de simples pretres, auxquels on avait 
confié par clection la charge purement de surveillans 
ou de visiteurs des ¢glises, iii. p. 198. They held no su- 
periority of rank, nor thought of it 


land, France, | 
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successors of Patrick, They founded their rit- 
le practice of the Apostles— 
their doctrines upon the study of the Scriptures. 
No archbishop had ever been known in Ireland ; 
no legate from the papal court was allowed to 
No contribu- 
tions from the Irish church swelled the ever- 
No tithes, first- 
fruits, or ecclesiastical tribute helped to confirm 


ual on the venera 


1 


intrude within the sacred isle.! 


craving treasury of St. Peter. 


1dor and corruption of the Ro- 
man see. The Irish bishops firmly maintained 





the growing sp 


their independence against the constant men- 
aces of popes or councils; would consent to 
hold no intercourse with the court of Rome; 
denied its claim to the right of ordination, and 
consecrated each other by a simple laying on 
of hands; rejected the worship of images, the 
adoration of Mary, the infallibility of the pope, 
and in all their schools and colleges persisted 
in a free study of the Scriptures. With an 
earlier protestantism that Luther might have 
suggested and Calvin approved, they inculeated 
and exercised a general liberty of conscience 
founded upon the wide education of the people, 
and a moral vigor that had been handed down 
from their forefathers. ‘The honesty, simplic- 
itv, and pious zeal of the Irish teachers are ad- 
mitted by the more intelligeat of their oppo- 
nents,” 


But bitter was the hostility with which the 
Roman popes and the Italian conclaves had 
long been accustomed to view the island of the 
saints, where alone their maledictions had been 
treated with neglect; which had never trem- 
bled before the violence of a Hildebrand or the 
milder reproofs of Honorius; where they could 
never levy the smallest tax nor sell a benefice ; 
where presbyters were married, and suffered 
their hair to hang down upon their shoulders. * 
As the popes advanced steadily in their career 
of ambition and crime, and the authority of 
Rome was established by a general extirpation 
of the primitive Christianity of Gaul, Britain, 
Wales, and Scotland, the church of Ireland be- 
came more than ever before the object of the 
envy and hatred of the Italian priests. Its sim- 
ple honesty put to shame the unprincipled lives 
of those guilty men who from the fabled chair 
of St. Peter had set the world an example of 
falsehood and duplicity that had corrupted gen- 
erations, and made Christianity a vain pretense, 
a fearful formalism. Its apostolic usages, its 
Scriptural doctrines, and its ever open Bible 


| were arguments so strong against the fabric of 


Romish superstition that the popes felt that 
they could never be secure until they had swept 
from their path, in fire and blood, the schools, 
the churches, and the native bishops of Ireland. 


1 Thierry, Conquéte, iii. 198. Ou acheter le palliums 
pontifical. 

2 Girald., Topog. Hib. Clerus satis religione com- 
mendabilis. Gerald allows them piety, chastity, etc. 

} Thierry, Conquéte, iii. 198. New Rome, says Thier- 
ry, must rely on its arts, not its legions. The inhuman 
St. Bernard, the popes, and Gerald unite in violent 
abuse of the Irish church. 
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ie would be at last accom- 
plished, and the rebellious church of St. Pat- 








k die out in the sorrows. of its native land.? 





all the evil deeds of the Italian priesthood. It 
produced a succession of St. Bartholomews; it 
was worse than the expulsion of the Huguenots; 
it has proved more fatal to the Irish race than 
the Holy Office to Spain. From freedom and 
ease they were suddenly reduced to the condi- 
tion of slaves and paupers; from pleasant homes 
hey were driven to live in caves, huts, and for- 
ests; they became outcasts and beggars amidst 
ich lands whence their ancestors had won 
abundance. 


They were herded together by the 
Normans in narrow districts, and learned to live 
like cattle in miserable dens. Once the most 
learned of their cx ntemporari¢ 8, the teachers 
of Europe, the Irish. sank at once into unparal- 
leled ignorance. Within sight of the great 
colleges of Cashel and Armagh they forgot the 
use of books, and knew only the dull drivel of 
the Romish priest. Their bards were silent; 
their musicians had lost their art; a broken 


harp hung against the ruined walls of Tara. 





In fierce, blind ignorance from age to age they 
have risen in vain revolts and striven to be free; 
they have shown courage without discretion, 
nimity with little knowledge. Yet a 





m 
keen discernment may still discover in the 
modern Irishman the elements of that charac- 
ter which produced in the age of Columba and 
Columban the purest of saints, the most assid- 
uous of students, before it was betrayed and de- 
graded by the cruel popes of Rome. 


So servile and so enfeebled has become the 
Irish intellect under the tyranny of misfortune 


iat not one of its native historians has dared 


i. 95. Girald. Cam., Hib. Ex., ii. 6. 





2 The Irish in 1081 scarcely knew what was the 
Church of Rome. See Lib. Mun, Nul. Hib., i. p. 50. 

he bishops and Lanfranc define it to them, 

} Girald. Cam. gives the bull of Adrian (Hib. Ex., 
ii. 6) without any sense of its injustice. There was no 
doubt of Adrian’s authority. 





to trace its sorrows to their source, or to de- 
nounce in honest indignation the selfish crimes 
of Adrian and his successors. No patriot of 
Ireland has ventured to curse the hand that 
betrayed his country.' Possessed by a strange 
infatuation, the Irish have become in every land 
the firmest adherents of the Italian priesthood, 
the authors of all their woes; they have joing d 
in every bold assault of Italian popes upon mod- 
ern civilization ; they have assailed the public 
schools of America, the new colleges of their 
native land; they have striven to tear down 
those institutions of freedom under which, in 
the New World, they might hope to regain their 
ancient ease and vigor; they have proved every 
where the willing slaves of the dying papacy, 
and have never ventured to rebel against that 
spiritual bondage that was imposed upon them 


by the Normans anc the popes. 

How long this strange delusion will continue 
an st arcely be told. Yet the descendants of 
the companions of Patrick and Columba, of the 
victims of Adrian and Dermot, can not always 
remain the dupes of their destroyers ; and it is 
possible that in the careful study of the annals 
of their country the Irish may discover some 
vigorous impulse that shall lead them to value 
once more freedom, education, and aliberal faith. 

Dermot Macmorrough in his distress had fled 
to the court of Henry II., had received his per- 
mission to enlist his subjects in the expedition 
against Ireland, and had engaged Richard 
Strongbow, of the somewhat decayed family of 
the Clares, earls of Pembroke, to lead the in- 
vading force. Richard was to marry Eva, Der- 
mot’s daughter, and to inherit the principality 
of Leinster.? But the promised bridegroom was 
slow in his preparations, and Dermot glowed 
with fiery ardor to tread once more the fair 
fields of Leinster, and disturb the repose of his 
enemies. He hired, therefore, Robert Fitz- 
Stephen and the family of the Fitzgeralds 
to join his enterprise, and, when they still de- 
layed, set out alone for his native land. It was 
August, 1168, when the traitor took ship at the 
promontory of St. David’s; a fair wind blew 
from the east over the tranquil sea, and bore 
him safely to the hostile coast. Why no fierce 
hurricane sank his fragile bark, whirlpool 
dragged him down to the caves of the ocean, 


( 


r raging storm wrecked him, where so many 
innocent have perished, on the lonely wilds of 
Leinster, Irishmen may well wonder; but Der- 
mot, bearing ruin in his path, landed safely at 
Glass-Carrig, a little creek near Wexford, and, 
hiding in woods and wastes, escaped the eyes 
of his enemies, and was concealed through the 
winter by the clergy and bishop at Ferns, 

In 1168-69 various circumstances had con- 
spired to weaken the unity of the Irish people : 
the ravages of the Danes had swept away many 


Moore thinks it ‘a strange transaction.” Lanigan 
(iv, 223) is a little more explicit; but the Irish clergy 
in general submit to the authority of Adrian silently. 
2 Hib. Ex., ix. 3. Stephanides vero cum suis se ad 
insultum acriter preparantes. 
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of the institutions of learning ;} the cruel neces- 
sities of warfare had aroused the baser passions 
of the race; internal strife was frequent; the 
princes had become savage and corrupt; the 
Danish settlements had accepted Romish bish- 
ops, and for the first time an archbishop graced 
with the pallium of Rome sat in the chair of 
Patrick at Armagh; the Irish church was di- 
vided by the intrigues of the corrupt Italians, 
Ithough it still refused to pay tribute to Ro 
or conform to the Roman ritual; and a cloud 


of gloom and danger seemed to hover around 
the island home of the last of the Celtic races. 

The traitor, meantime, had not been idle, and 
in the spring, when the green meadows glowed 
once more with fresh flowers, and the forests 
were thick with leaves, Dermot, at the head of 
a few natives, or strangers from Wales, crept 
serpent-like from his hiding-place and began’ to 
But the Irish, led by 
O’Roric, fell upon him with vigor, and he fled 


ravage his native land. 


back to his refuge in the woods. It was an 
important opportunity lost forever. Had the 
Irish pursued him to his covert, and cut him 
down with his followers, the country might 
have been saved, and the Normans would 
scarcely have ventured to cross the dangerous 








seas. But they chose to accept his treacherous | 


submission, his gold, and his professions, and 





f his 

) Rod- 
eric, King of Ireland, and awaited until the ap- 
proach of his foreign allies should enable him 
to destroy the freedom of his country. In May, 
1169, Robert Fitz-Stephen, with several Fitzger- 


fered him to retain a small portion o 
former territory. Dermot swore fealty te 


alds, landed at Banne, a small promontory near 
Wexford; forty knights clad in complete armor 
and a band of a few hundred men-at-arms and 
archers accompanied them; a slight intrench- 
ment was thrown up to protect them from the 
Irish ; and the place is still pointed out where 
the ships of Fitz-Stephen were sheltered among 
the rocks, and the ruin of Ireland began. ? 

Dermot, with savage joy, came out from his 
forests once more, to greet his foreign allies, to 
promise them the town of Wexford and ample 
lands as the reward of victory ;* and again his 
hoarse battle-cry resounded in various contests 
along the Wexford shore. Forty Norman 
knights, in bright and impenetrable armor, at- 
tended by their men-at-arms with flashing 
swords, and a troop of the famous archers of 
Wales, drove in the Irish throngs and besieged 
the prosperous city. Like pillars of steel, with 
lance and falchion, the Geraldines, skilled in 
all knightly exercises, pierced the thick masses 
of the natives; the Irish had only battle-axes 
of steel, sharp arrows, and short pikes, a small 
shield of wood and a wadded vest; the shock 
was too unequal, and the Geraldines conquered 
in every fray. Wexford was taken or betrayed 

1 Gordon, Hist. Ireland. O’Connor, Hist. Ireland. 
Moore, Hist. Irelarttl. 

2 Some doubt exists as to the exact place of the 
landing. Tradition points to Banne. 

3 Hanmer, p. 223-231. 
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ind for , but the Normans chased them to 
the open fields and cut them down with fierce 
delight. Dermot’s hoarse war-cry was now 
one of exultation. Two hundred of the ene- 


mies’ heads lay trunkless on the battle-field ; 
the savage hunted amidst the strange trophies 
for the face of his chief foe, and, when he had 
found it, gnawed and mangled it with his teeth.! 

Searcely would it be profitable to review 
these barbarous skirmishes of the bearded natives 
and the steel-clad knights in the wild forests of 


Ossory, did they not form part of that remark- 





able chain of events by which the whole current 
of humanity has been stirred, and the Celts 
driven from 4 i 





> land to swarm over the 
ocean to the New World and control the elections 
of New York. For the barbarian Dermot and 
his cruel allies were only the leaders in a great 
crusade, which the popes had planned and Henry 
Plantagenet had been chosen to execute. The 
blessings of the church attended them; they were 
fighting the battles of the papacy; and the giant 
Dermot, mangling and tearing the features of 
his foe, might have furnished to Spenser a hap- 
py allegory by which to paint in melodious verse 
the acrid bigotry of Rome ti aring the rebellious 
church of St. Patrick; or it may well have 
suggested to Dante the most terrible scene in 
the “‘ Inferno,” where Ugolino banquets on his 
perpetual revenge. 

The news of the landing of the Normans and 
the double treachery of Dermot aroused all Ire- 
land.*? The nation sprang to arms. An as- 
sembly was summoned to the sacred hill of 
Tara, and princes, chiefs, and people met in a 
solemn council onthe spot most dear to the mem- 
ory of Irishmen.* There Patrick had preached 
to the pagan host. ‘There was the stone of 
destiny, on which the Irish kings had been 
crowned for endless generations, There the 
O'Neils, the MacCarthys, and the O’Connors 
had sworn to preserve the liberties and the laws 
of their country. In the national assemblies 
at Tara from age to age the accomplished 
bards of Ireland in every moment of danger 
had awakened the martial ardor of their race 
by reciting in wild bursts of poetic fancy the 
patriotic legends of the great O'Neil or of Brian 
Boru, and the sweetest melodies of countless 
harpers had ever ascended from the sacred hill, 
rousing to boundless self-devotion the impulsive 
natures of the gifted Celts.* Nor, we may well 
imagine, were any of these stirring elements 








1 Girald., Hib. Ex. Gordon, Hist. Ireland, i. 74 et seq. 
2 Girald., Hib. Ex. Auditis itaque per insulam novis 
Leland, Hist., i. 36. 

4 So eminent was the Irish bard that his wife might 
dress as fine almost as a princess. She was allowed, 
according to the Brehon laws, ornaments worth three 
cows, the princess, six cows. A cow was the stand- 
ard of value in early Ireland. See Vallancey, Collect. 
Ant. Laws, i. p. 20. A poet laureate was allowed five 
cows for fine clothes. It seems the Irish were restrict- 
ed by sumptuary laws. 
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wanting to the last great assembly of united 
Irishmen. RK O'Connor, King of all Ire- 
es of Connaught and 


at around ti 





national « f; messengers had been dispatched 
to the f of the is l, calling its 
leaders t 1 one traitor alone was ab- 
sent, wl » ft y and crime were known 
to all his countrymer Poets chanted to the 
enraged and 1 peo] their sublimest 
lyrics, denouncing t traitorous prince, and a 
thousand | clanged, as with rapid touch 
varriors s struck their strings and 
made ready for battle. It was unanimously 
resolved that the whole force of the nation 
should be gathered, and a perpetual war be 
waged st the foreigner and Dermot, the 
Normans \ st poured into the 
fields of Leinster, ] by the ng of Ireland, 





and Dermot and the Normans, dismayed and 











disheartened, fled to a wild fastness among the 
mal ns, where they intrenched the 
selves by fi g trees, digging deep trencl 
and } ng in impenet le retreats. 

Roderic O'Connor, of the ancient line of Con- 
naught, was the last king who sat on the throne 
of Celtic Ireland. lis character and exploits 
ire painted ) ng hand by the monk- 
ish writers, who longed for his destruction, or 


later historians, who have written in the interest 








of the Ror cl h. All the crimes and 
woes of a fated Gidipus are attributed to the 
unhappy king wh itured to strike a last blow 
for the freed of who resisted with 
obdurate patriotism the steel-clad legions of the 


chains by his father, who feared his savage tem- 
per, that he put out the eyes of his two broth- 
ers, and that he wasted in civil feuds the forces 


inst the foe. 





He seems, indeed, to have wanted prudence, 
and too often to have been deceived by the 
d the priests, 
Yet one can not avoid reviewing with sympathy 


the story of the unhappy monarch whose dis- 


treacherous arts of Dermot a 


astrous reign was at least marked by a sincere 





patrioti fortunes were never 





merited by his treachery or his servile fear. 
Amic-:t his savage wilds and ancestral forests 
ified by novel dangers, as- 
1} 


Ssaned by the most} 


»werful monarch of the age, 





exposed to the anathemas of the Italian church, 
surrounded by traitors, and scarcely safe from 
s of his own sons or his ambitious 


the intr 


uc 


rivals, still maintained a spirit not unworthy of 
ic chiefs of whom he was 


that long line of pati 





destined to be the last; and it isa graceful trait 
in the character of Roderic that he strove once 


he fa- 





more to revive, by |] wments, t 


mous college of Armagh, as if conscious that 
Ireland could only hope to secure its freedom by 
a general education of its people. 

At the head of his gallant army Roderic 


surrounded the Normans in their secret hiding- 


place, and by his immense superiority might 
have forced themto surrender. Dermot’s Irish 
allies in this moment of danger deserted him 
His cause seemed lost. His « owardly flight to 
the forest had checked his tide of success: but 


his cunning had not failed him, and once more 


he applied himself to negotiation. The cautious 
Roderic was, perhaps, misled by priests or bish 
ops to spare the traitor, or may have feared t 
press the Normans to a desperate battle. Der 
mot took a new oath of allegiance to his na 
tion’s king, gave his favorite son, Connor, as a 


hostage, who was to marry Roderic’s daughter 


and came out from his fastness to rule ove 
Leinster, and to invite new bands of foreigners 


he monarch he had sworn to obey. 





eague was broken by internal dissen 
sion, and he last sad hours of their country’s 


freedom the unhappy 1ace was torn by civil 


t now resolved to drive Roderic from 


1e, and become himself t 


e master of 
He had pledged himself to his coun- 


trymen to invite Over no more strangers. He 





kept his oath by sending at once for Richard 


Strongbow. ‘*We have watched the storks 
and swallows,” he wrote; ‘‘ the summer birds 
are come and gone, vet you delay.” Fair E 


was soon to see her pre mised bridegroom, and 
the earl, allured by Dermot’s offer of a kingdom, 
sent over a small force and prepared himself to 
Led by Raymond Fitzgerald, 
the Normans cut to pieces an army of three 
thousand Irish who had issued from the great 
city of Waterford; and when Earl Richard ar- 


cross the sea. 








rived, in August, with twelve hundred men, the 
city was taken by a desperate assault. The 
citizens lay slaughtered in heaps. Reginald’s 
tower, whose ruin still overhangs the modern 
town, was captured, and its garrison put to 
death; and amidst the dreadful scene of waste 
and carnage Eva was given to the sanguinary 
Richard, and the joy of the wedding festival 
succeeded to the unparalleled horrors of the as- 
sault, 

A nobler conquest followed. In bold array, 
with banners flying, the whole army marched 
to the siege of Dublin. Founded or renewed 
by the Danes, the metropolis of Ireland was al- 
ready—in the twelfth century—the centre of 
commerce, in wealth and power the rival of Lon- 
don itself. Asgal the Dane was its civic ruler, 
or king; its bishop the famous Lawrence 
O'Toole; and the latter, whether hopeless of 
resistance or inclined to the papal interest, 
formed a treaty and a truce with the powerful 
invaders.* But the Normans, eager for plun- 





1 Roderic in vain told the Normans all the ¢ 
Dermot. Hanmer, p. 231. 

2 Lanigan, c. Hist., whose epithets give no high 
idea of the taste of the University of Pavia, never 
spares Dermot, iv. 191. 

Girald., Hib. Ex., 16, 17. Et interveniente pre- 
cipue laudabilis memoria, Laurenfio. The praises of 
the Normans must throw doubt on the patriotism of 
the archbishop. Yet he is extravagantly lauded by 
most Irish historians. 
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der, unscrupulous and daring, broke into the | 


cit y before the terms were settled, and filled it 
with bloodshed and terror. The needy Ger- 
aldines grew rich by a eee robbery. Asgal 
and the Danish citizens escaped in their ships 
to the western isles, and the Normans with 
ighboring dis- 


tricts, and ravaged the fertile fields of Meath. 


resistless vigor swept over the nei 





In this moment of their country’s humili 
tion the native clergy of lreland, representatives 
of that ancient church which was soon to be 
dissipated forever, met in a convocation at 
Armagh to consult upon the causes of their 
misfortunes, With something of the simple 
honesty and love of justice that had marked the 
followers of Patrick or Columba, the ] 
sembly inquired, through long and careful de 
liberations, why Diy 





1e vengeance had sent the 
foreigners into their country, pred vhich of their 
ns had chiefly merited the judgment from 
above. They determined that their chief na- 


si 
tional crime was the slave-trade. The Irish 
had long been accustomed to purchase Saxon 
slaves from England: was it not a retribution 
from Heaven that their own people were now 
reduced tothe same condition? ‘ 
of their guilt struck the 





ie enormity 


sacred synod, and a 
generous decree was issued and published 
throughout the land that every English cap 
tive should be at once set free. It is curious 
to remember that in our recent civil war the 
Irish, in obedience to their We in masters, were 





always on the » of the slave-holders; that 
their votes were always given against the goy- 
ernment in its greatest distress; and that to 
defend slavery and the slave-trade they had 
nearly destroyed those free institutions beneath 
whose shelter they had found a tranquil home. 
They forgot the synod of Armagh; they were 
ignorant of the story of their ancestors; they 
strove at once, in their blindness, to ruin 
themselves and desolate the land that of all the 
world alone offered them a generous welcome! 

Unlike his degenerate descendants, Roderic 
O'Connor made a last effort for a free church 
and a free state. He denounced, in a vigorous 
proclamation, the traitor Dermot and his papal 
crusade; he began to collect the last army of 
Ireland; and when Dermot insolently claimed, 
in reply, the sovereignty of the whole country, 
Roderic put to death his son Connor, and de- 
clared an inexpiable war.' Meantime dangers 
again thickened around the Norman invaders. 
They held the three cities, Dublin, Wexford, 
and Waterford, but the open country was prob- 
ably hostile, and they must have relied upon 
England for their supplies. At this moment 
Henry II. grew jealous of the designs of Earl 
Richard, who seemed by his marriage with 
Dermot’s daughter to aspire to an independent 
crown, forbade the English to send him any 
aid, and ordered him to return. For two 
months the small garrison in Dublin were 





1 Girald., Hib. Ex. The Four Masters. Annals, 
O'Donovan, ed. Dublin, 1854, ii. 1185 et seq. 
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without any assistance from their countrymen. 


the people were hos- 


Famine oppressed them ; 
tile; their ho} es and their resources faded 
away; when suddenly a great fleet of Danish 
vessels entered e harbor, and Asgal, with a 
large force of Norwegians from the western 
3 l l “ city. The red 
shields and shirts of mail of the strangers, their 





steel battle-axes and sharp spears, were seen 
before the eastern gate. They were men of 
iron and tried courage; and when the 


Wermane made a desperate sally, with their 





usual vigor, they were beaten back with con- 
siderable loss. The city must have fallen had 
not a Norman knight surprised the tumultuous 
enemy by an attack inthe rear. A general panic 
seized them: they fled to their ships, routed 
and broken; Asgal, King of Dublin, was cap- 


tured as he fled ove 





he sands to the sea, and 
was beheaded in the city where he had once 
reigned over a prosperous community. 

Cruel, dat 
Normans, le 


ing, desperate, the small band of 
1 by Earl Richard and the Geral- 
ff from the aid of their country- 
men, abandoned by their jealous king, now 


dines, cut ¢ 


clung with the remorseless energy of robbers to 
the prey that seemed escaping from their grasp ; 
they knew that the Irish were rising on all 
sides around them; they felt the universal ha- 
tred of the land they had ravaged and plundered ; 
yet not one of the guilty knights faltered in hi 





aim, or thought for a moment of the sorrows 
of the peo} ad ruined, or of the dangers 
that hung iimself. Chief of the robber 
band, Earl 


founder of the noble house 
of Clare—tall, 


his voice weak, his manner gentle and unde 
cided except when the fierce r: of battle 
stirred him—-ruled over ae lin. By his side 
stood Maurice Fitzgerald, the spotle ss knight. 


modest, fair, generous, courteous, the famous 








uddy, freckled, his eyes gray, 








ancestor of the earls of Kildare and Desmond, 
but whose savage courage and unsparing cru- 
elty were known chiefly to the helpless Irish ; 
and Raymond, whose yellow curls and florid 
face, pleasant countenance and laughing eyes, 
were joined to a vigilance that never was de- 
ceived, and a resolution that never wavered. 
A hundre@ knights, perhaps, of less renown, and 
four hundred archers and men-at-arms, made 
up the remainder of the garrison who were 
assembled in Dublin at this eventful hour, and 
who, with ferocious severity, restrained the 
angry population of the city they had sacked 
and captured, and awaited, in the midst of the 
hostile kingdom, the general onset of its people. 
One friend alone had welcomed the Normans 
to the shores of Ireland, but he was now gone 
to some undiscovered place of rest for the trai- 
tor, to the scorn and hatred of posterity. A 
judgment from above, it was believed, had 
last fallen upon Dermot; his huge frame was 
torn and corrupted by a disease so terrible as 
to drive all men from his presence; his agony 
has been noted with joy by his countrymen; 
his mind gave way; he died without any of 
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e solaces of reli; 1: but horrible impreca- Roderic’s vassal, and to hold Leirster as an 

s escaped ps as he passed away, and | Irish prince. 
nsolate, from the But Roderic replied that unless the Normans 
land it had plunged in ruin.' abandoned Dublin, Waterford, and Wexford. 
It is the ingratitude or the con- | and would consent to leave Ireland forever, he 
tem} N 1 kr ts may have cloud-| would at once assault the city. The Normans 
1 the last ft prince of Leinster; that} hesitated. In the midst of their distress a fu- 
ome patriotic impulse may have touched his/ gitive reached the city, a son of the late King 
mpulsive nature; that he may have resisted | Dermot. He bore sad news: that Robert Fitz 
1an projects for exterminating the | Stephen was shut up, with his wife and chil- 
[ris] uv ivered friendship to his | dren and a few soldiers, in a small fort of turf 
foreign Earl R may have been] or timber; that the people of Leinster were 


rising; that the life of every Norman was in 








his fellow-plunderers danger. 
ls of Dermot’s treasure; and the fierce Then, remorseless and desperate, the Geral- ‘ 
art in, stung by th y | dines resolved to conquer or to perish. Young, 4 
ive died cursing t S vigorous, torn by the evil impulses of avarice é 
nourished into greatness. | and of ambition, the Normar. robbers gathered * 
the example of Dermot should be a lesson and | their scanty force in the centre of Dublin, pre- i 
warning. While they survey the long centu-| pared to rush upon the foe. Before them lay 


ries of unparalleled woes which his treason has| the plunder of a peaceful country; behind 
entailed upon his country, while they heap im-|them shame and death. ‘*‘We are hated 

ons on his name, and blast his memory | equally by Irish and English,” cried Maurice 
vith infamy, they must remember that he was] to his companions. ‘‘ We have no refuge but 





nly the ignorant instrument in fulfilling the| victory, Remember your former triumphs; 
long-cherished designs of the Italian popes upon} renew your ancient courage. Let us ride ove 
the spiritual independence of Ireland. this miserable rabble, and crush them to the 


Once more Roderic O'Connor descended from } earth.” Raymond, ever hopeful, repeated the 
his fastness of Connaught. Around him were] sentimeits of his cousin; and every Norman 
gathered a throng of native chiefs and an army | knight, from his raised visor, sternly gave his 
of thirty thousand men; and it seemed a hap-| approval. It was determined to attack first 

omen for the success of the expedition that] the great army of Roderic. Not Cortéz, when 
he Bishop of Dublin, Lawrence O'Toole, had 


he cut his way to the palace of Guatemozin, 





( 

abandoned his Norman associates, and entered | nor Clive when he broke the ranks of Plassey, 

with patriotic ardor into the plans of his native | fought at greater disadvantage than did Rich- ay 
king.? The bishop’s eloquence and pious fame | ard, Raymond, and Maurice in the final battle 

stirred the dying hopes of his countrymen ; the | at Dublin. 

Irish presbyters preached through all their par-|_ ‘Twenty knights, or men-at-arms, went first, 

ishes a holy crusade against the papal invaders ; | led by Raymond ;? thirty, under Miles de Co- 

an army and a fleet, led by the king of the| gan, followed; the rear, composed of forty 

western isles, joined the national forces, and| more, was commanded by Maurice and Earl 

the whole mighty host sat down to besiege Dub- | Richard; six hundred archers, citizens, es- 

lin. Earl Richard had thrown himself into} quires, completed the army of the invaders. 

the beleaguered city ; Maurice and Raymond, | Yet wonderful was the result of this desperate 

with unflinching courage, stood at his side. | charge, as, through an open gate, the Nor- 

Yet the earl, as he surveyed the long lines of | mans poured like a stream of fire upon the ; 
the Irish army inclosing him on every hand, |army of King Roderic, surprised his guards, 

the masts of the Danish fleet rising over the} and chased his followers, in wild panic, to their 


banks of the Liffey, the red shields and flowing | woods and bogs. The king himself was nearly 
locks, the stalwart forms and iron armor, of the} captured while bathing; negligence and dis- 4 
brave Norwegians, might well believe that all] order reigned throughout the Irish lines; the 
was lost. His few bold knights and followers| Norman knights cut down the enemy at will 
were faint from famine and toil. For two] upon the fatal plain; the Norwegians fled ; and 
months no supplies of food or arms had reach-| late in the evening, wearied with slaughter, 
ed them. As they rode through the streets of | laden with the plunder of the hostile camp, the 
1¢ half-depopulated city they might hear the| Norman conquerors rode into the streets of 
ow imprecations of the Irish and the wail of | Dublin, masters of the destiny of Ireland. 

le. Incessant vigils must Three years had scarcely passed since Der- 
have taxed their strength; rider and steed} mot Macmorrough had planned upon the cliffs 
grew feeble in the general need; and Earl| of St. David’s the ruin of his country. The 
Richard, doubtful of the result, sent to offer! fierce barbarian slept not unavenged ; his trai 
terms to the enemy. He proposed to become | torous hopes had been fulfilled. And now Henry 


Four Masters, 1171, describe his painful death. 1 Girald., Hib. Ex., i. 23. Quid igitur expectamus ? 
says he died full of years. ete. I have reduced the eloquence of Maurice or 
, Hib. Ex. Missis quoque literis tam Ar-| Gerald. 


resulis quam Rotherici Connactiensis. 2 Certatim igitur electa juventus ad arma frosiliens. 

















pone es 








of England stood with his fair army of knights 
and retainers on the same wild promontory, 
and, pausing to pay his devotions in that re- 
nowned cathedral that still rises the central 
shrine of Wales, besought, with unaccustomed 
fervor, the blessings of Heaven on his project- 
1 Jealous of the successes of Earl 
Richard and of the audacious Geraldines, fear- 
ful that his own subjects might ravish away his 
expected prize, Henry had hastened from his 
distant domains in Aquitain, had abandoned 
the pleasures of London and the charms of a 
ceaseless chase, and with angry countenance 


ed crimes, 


surveyed afar off the dim-seen shores of Ire- 
land. The barbarian Dermot beheld them with 


structive cravings of a conqueror. His fleet of 
four hundred ships swung safely at anchor on 
the coast of Wales; five hundred knights—com- 
panions, perhaps, of his French campaigns—and 
four thousand men-at-arms attended him; his 
vessels were filled with horses, arms, provisions, 
and all that could insure success. In October, 
1171, a fair wind bore the papal Armada in 
triumph to the Irish shore, and the crusade 
against the Irish church was to be followed out 
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ways stirred him in peace or war. In peace, 
at the first dawn of day, he would mount his 
fleet horse and pass the hours in riding through 
woods, penetrating the thick forests, and climb- 
ing the ridges of lofty hills; in the evening he 
returned to a spare supper, but scarcely sat 
down until he slept. He loved to watch the 
falcon sw eeping on his frighted prey, or to fol 
low the sagacious hounds in chase of a weary 
stag.' Labor was the chief amusement of the 
active king; but all his toils tended only to the 
destruction of his own happiness and that of 


mankind. He died cursing the day on which 


|} he was born; and his ceaseless labors were 


| wasted because he never strove to place him- 
a fatal affection; the savage king, with the de- | 


self in unison with the perpetual laws of be- 
nevolence and truth. 

Clad in royal pomp, surrounded by the 
knightly paragons of his age, Henry landed 
upon the shores of Ireland—a regal falcon 
fastening upon his prey. The bleeding land 


| writhed a helpless victim in his grasp. There 
} was now nothing to resist his progress. He 


moved on in triumph from Waterford to Dub- 


with all the brutality of chivalry, and all the | 


rigors of spiritual pride. 


Henry Plantagenet was the first of that un- | 


happy line of English kings, whose follies and 
whose crimes so often brought ruin to the toil- 
ing throngs upon whom they trampled. Edu- 


cated in the schools of knightly adventures, | 
trained to cruelty and to ambition, the Plan- | 


tagenets rained war, pestilence, and famine 
upon their unhappy realm. Even the Tudors 
might seem merciful, the Stuarts just, when 
contrasted with the Edwards and the Richards 
who descended from the ill-starred union of 
Henry Il. and Eleanor of Aquitain, Sut 
when Henry, in the vigor of manhood, ascend- 
ed the English throne, he was learned, acute, 
generous; his early misfortunes might have 
softened a selfish nature; his ambition might 


. f . | 
have been tempered by a higher intelligence ; 


yet every circumstance conspired to deprave the 
youthful king; and from his wife, his friend, 
and his spiritual head he could have heard 
only the dreadful lessons of cruelty and selfish 
crime. 


painted by one who had studied his features 
and his life with care. He was of moderate 
height and stout; his head was large and 
round, his complexion ruddy, his eyes gray, 
and often flashing and bloodshot with anger ; 
his countenance fiery ; his voice tremulous ; his 
form inclined to grossness, yet strengthened by 


lin. Earl Richard yielded to his authority, and 
soothed his anger by humble compliances ; and 
at Christmas, 1171, Henry celebrated his tri- 
umph by a festival at Dublin, where many of 
the Irish princes had gathered to offer him 
their submission, and where a great throng of 
the bearded natives beheld for the first time 


| the stately feats of chivalry, the unaccustomed 


magnificence of a royal court; tasted the rich 
viands and rare wines of a Norman feast, and 
were dazzled by the shining armor, the golden 
ornaments, the precious gems, and the waste- 
ful luxury of their conquerors, <A palace of 
polished wood and osiers? was erected after the 
Irish custom, and bishops and princes were 
forced to approve the ceaseless revelry. Yet if 
any grave and thoughtful chief, unimpressed by 
the pompous show, ventured to ask by what 
authority Henry had taken possession of Ire- 


|land, he was told that the pope, as vicar and 


head of the church, had given it to the king; 
and that he who resisted the generous donation 
of St. Peter to his favorite son was a heretic, 


| condemned to everlasting reprobation. 


It was @Vver the aim of the Roman church 


|} in these savage ages—nor does the policy seem 
The conqueror of Ireland stands before us 


| 


° ° | 
incessant exercise, Henry seems never to have 


known ease or rest; some fierce excitement al- 


1 Girald., Hib. Ex., i. 30. Some fragments of the 
ancient cathedral are supposed to be included in the 
modern. See the fine illustrated edition of Giraldus 
by Sir R. Hoar, 1806, vol. i. p. 21. There is a view of 


yet to have been abandoned—to set nation 
against nation, and from the horrid discord and 
general woe to add to its own revenues and its 
Henry, conscious of the 
claims, the avarice, and the malice of his Ital- 
ian masters, hastened to lay Ireland at their 
feet. A council was summoned at Cashel 
professing to represent the church of St. Pat- 
rick. The Norman king ordered the bishops of 
Ireland to assemble. A motley group of Nor- 
man priests, of martial monks, of the papal 
archbishops, and a few trembling presbyters, 


growing strength. 


1 Girald. Cam., Hib. Ex., i. 45. Henry was accus- 
tomed to put out the eyes of his male prisoners and 





the more recent church. St. David’s was the national | cut off the noses of the female—at least in Wales. 


shrine of Wales. 


2 Roger de Hoveden, a.p. 1172. 








» South, gathered : 


it his command ; 


but it was noticed that none of the | ishoy s of 
Ulster or Connaught assisted at the destruction 
of their 1 il faith ; that they still adhered 
to the usages of St. John, of Patrick, and of 
(olumba t t tl Irish church, amidst bogs 
ind forests, still defied the ambition of cruel 
Rome. Yet the sacrifice was nominally com- 


ace of independence was aban- 
il of Cashel. The Romish 
ined on every pri the worship 
to 
out the island ; the priest was for- 


d by the coun 


ritual was enjo 


of Marvy, of 


St ; 


images, and of saints was ex- 


tend throug! 
bidden to marry; his hair was to be tonsured 
after the exact fashion at Rome; the enormous 
crimes and 


failed t 


vices of the s my} le clergy who had 


o obse the 


demned W itl 


new customs were con- 
ithes were 
Ireland for the 


to the Romish 


1 indignant solemnit) 
to be paid by the laity; 
first time was made tr 
pope.’ 

With y admired by all except the 
unhappy natives, Henry next 


and 
il utary 
a generosity 
rewarded liber- 
ally his Norman followers.* The impoverished 
a general plunder. 
The conquered lands were divided among the 


knights were enriched by 
victors, and the territory which had been given 
by St. Peter t 
title, now vested in the triumphant Normans. 
The Geraldines, unscrupulous offspring of a 
disreputable parent, founded noble houses that 
ig to shine illu 
of the court or the crimes of the camp. 
daughter of Richard and 


) the king was, by an infallible 


strious in the revelries 
The 
Eva, laden with the 
spoils of her country, transmitted the fruits of 
Dermot’s treachery to the famous race of ¢ ‘lare. 
A single knight, De Lacy, received eight hun- 
dred thousand acres of land in the province of 
Meath ; 


were lor 


another, Raymond the Poor, whose 
ame indicates his condition, became a mighty 
The 
English territory was slowly extended until it 
embraced the lower portions of Ulster and Con- 
the drawn a 
and forts to protect the new 


baron, founder of the house of Power, 


naught, and along frontier was 


line of palisades 


settlers from the fierce assaults of the hostile 
Irish. 
Within the palisades the country was known 


as the English pale, and for many centuries 
formed the stronghold of the Norman robbers, 
from whence 

the 


they issued in cruel raids upon 
of the 


Its Irish population had been wholly extirpated, 


rebellious districts native chiefs. 


or were reduced to the condition of serfs ; many 
had fled to the mountains and forests, and per- 
htful solitudes ; 


rm 






ished in fri 
ted to retu 


some were permit- 
| 


slaves, the lands where 


} } 


to till, as 








their ancestors had lived in prosperous ease. 
I} 1 national degradation was 

34. e Hoveden pre- 
ter ps of Ireland were present or 





t Gerald notices ony a 
chiefly Norman. 


211, says Peter's pence a 


obeyed the cx but 





scanty 
Lanigan, Ecc. Hist., iv. 
They were 


attendance, 





re not mentioned. 
perhaps implied. 

2 Roger de Hoveden, a.p. 1172, notices his liberality 
or his robbery. 
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begun, and the Irish within the pale, after 
many bold uprisings, were trodden down nearly 
to the condition of sava Their 
education, their intelligence, passed away with 


ges brutes. 


or 
their freedom, and the Normans sedulously en- 
forced upon the subject race the fatal bondage 
of superstitious ignorance. 

In the winter of 1171-72 wild storms swept 
incessantly over the Irish seas : 
crossed from England. Henry and his court- 
iers trembled before the rage of the elements, 
and men believed that the wrath of Heaven was 
the troubled land.' Fear, 
doubt, and gloom were the king’s chief attend- 
ants in the moment of his success, and his fiery 


scarcely a ship 


impending over 


eyes must often have been turned across the 
stormy waves during that perilous season, eager 
to catch the first sail that might bring him 
news from England. He had left his native 
realm covered with the odium of the recent 
murder of Becket; he had fled to Ireland as if 
to dissipate his cares in new excitements ; and 
now he waited with impatience, shut out by 
perpetual storms, for some tidings of the results 
of his hasty words, and of the condition of his 
wide dominions. <A ship at length came in 
the The pope 
had threatened to lay his kingdom under an 
interdict ; the most fatal of the judgments of 
the church might 
from their allegiance. ? 


bearing most ominous news. 


soon absolve his subjects 
To add to his distress, 
he was told that his three sons had formed a 
conspiracy against his throne. His fond heart 
was torn by filial ingratitude, and Henry re- 
turned from the conquest of Ireland racked by 
those domestic griefs and those eating cares 
that were at last to bring his proud spirit to 
ignominious despair. 

A west wind bore the king swiftly back to 
England; and he once more knelt at St. Da- 
vid’s shrine—now no longer with feigned grief 
and assumed contrition—and prepared, with a 
broken heart, to fight for his throne and even 
his life against his children, whom he fondly 
loved; his wife, their mother, whose evil na 
ture he had so often exasperated and wronged ; 
against the King of France, and the avengers 
of Becket. That Henry should have triumphed 
in this doubtful contest has always been held a 
proof of singular ability. His incessant activ- 
ity enabled him to surprise or confound all his 
He drove back Louis of France to his 
capital; he met and defeated on the battle- 
field his three ungrateful sons; he saw Henry 
and Geoffrey die in the midst of their madness ; 
he wept over the early profligacy of the depraved 
Richard and John. Eleanor of Aquitain,* 
shut up in a solitary castle, her husband’s pris- 
oner, had leisure to repent of her crimes ag: 


foes. 





ainst 
two kings. The pope was pacified by enormous 

1 Girald. Cam., i. 35. 

2 Girald. Cam., Hib. Ex., i. 36, details the evil news 
and the sorrows of the barbarous king. Roger de 
Hoveden, a.p. 1172, is more prolix. 

3 She was daughter of William, Duke of Aquitain, 
the heiress of his great possessions, the wife of Louis 
and of Henry—the least fortunate of women, 
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bribes, abject concessions, and by the spectacle 
of bleeding Ireland prostrate at St. Peter's feet. 

Meantime the Normans, inclosed in a narrow 
territory, found that the conquest of the island 
was but just begun. <A few ab 
| ishops might declare at Cashel that Henry 
s the rightful lord of Ireland, but Roderic 
O'Connor still scoffed at the pretensions of his 


ject and unwor- 





} 
t} 








rival, and the Irish presbyters rejected the au- 
thority of the unpatriotic synod. All was dis- 
order and unrest within the English pale. The 
native chiefs seldom left the Normans any re- 
pose. At length Henry, when his affairs were 
somewhat settled in England, resolved to test 
the effect of superstition upon the savage race, 
and to launch the thunders of the Romish 
popes against the Irish patriots. He had pro- 
cured from Alexander LI. a confirmation of 
the bull of Adrian excommunicating all who 
O} posed his authority over Ireland, and he now 
prepared to publish the two solemn decrees, in 
their full enormity, to all its schismatical church. 
He fondly hoped that no Irish bishop or priest 
would venture henceforth to resist the authori- 
ty of the Roman see.' 

A new synod was assembled at Waterford in 
1175, and the two bulls were read to the cor- 
rupt archbishops, the Norman monks, and a 
feeble delegation from the Irish church. In 
sonorous tones John of Salisbury, Bishop of 
Chartres, who had come from Rome bearing 
the final decree of Alexander, recited the doom 
of Ireland. The first bull, that of Adrian IV., 
had been granted to Henry twenty years be- 
fore, and had been safely kept in the royal 
treasury of England until the moment seemed 
favorable for its publication. Under a florid 
profession of Christian zeal it contained a bitter 
denunciation of the Irish church.* It appoint- 
ed Henry a martial missionary to extirpate 
the seeds of vice from [reland, and do whatever 
he thought proper with its people ; it declared 
the island a part of the patrimony of St. Pe- 
ter ;* it-commanded the people to receive Hen- 
ry as their sovereign lord and ruler; it insisted, 
with strenuous avarice, that every house in the 
land should pay a penny annually to the bless- 
ed Peter, and promised Henry the favor of 
Heaven and an illustrious renown* should he 
succeed in planting true religion in the home 
of Patrick and Columba. Alexander’s bull 
was still more effective, if we may trust the in- 
fallibility of its source, since it not only con- 
firmed the gift of his predecessor, but excom- 
municated all who resisted Henry’s authority 
or that of his heirs, and abandoned them to the 
power of the devil. Every Irish patriot was 

Lanigan, Ecc. Hist., iv. 233, has an implied con- 
demnation of Adrian’s bull. He can not admit the 
coarse charges made by the popes against the Irish 





clergy. 

2 Girald., Hib. Ex., ii. 6. Mat. Paris, i. 95. 

3 Mat. Paris, i. 95. Omnes insulas, quibus sol justi- 
tie Christus illuxit, ad jus Sancti Petri et sacrosanctze 
Romane ecclesie pertinere. 

# Mat. Paris. Gloriosum nomen valeas in seculis 
obtinere. 





OF IRELAND. 





converted into a child of Satan; every aspira- 
tion of freedom was an impious defiance of the 
Roman church.? 

And now began that perpetual conflict of 
races, the saddest in the annals of Europe, 
which was to oppress with.endless misfortunes 
a gifted and innocent people, and plant in their 
hearts the bitter seeds of ceaseless malignity 
and revenge. From the wild shores of Ulster, 
where the northern seas break fiercely along 
the rocks and hills of Derry; from the tall 
mountains and endless bogs of Connaught, 
whose savage landscape has ever been the last 
retreat of Celtic freemen; from the lovely vales 
and stately glens of Wicklow, where the bright 
waters of Avoca melt into harmony, and leap- 
ing cataracts seam the granite precipices, and 
towering rocks shoot upward to the skies; from 
soft Killarney, sleeping in its beauty; or grassy 
Meath, the greenest and the richest of all north- 
ern pastures—a mournful wail has never ceased 
to ascend to heaven and blight the charms of 
the island of the saints. Herded in filthy hov- 
els, starving in wealthy cities, crouched among 
the wild hills where their ancestors once reign- 
ed—a lost, accursed race, the Celts breathe 
endless maledictions on their conquerors, and, 
amidst the boundless opulence of nature, live 
sullenly in a hopeless decay. 

But when the papal decrees were proclaimed 
they still retained a manly sentiment of inde- 
pendence. Princes and people united in defy- 
ing the authority of the Italian priests. The 
Irish bishops still refused to cut off their flow- 
ing locks or put away their faithful wives; the 
native chiefs derided the foreign pope who 
claimed their ancestral lands. The Celtic kings 
retreated more and more from the intercourse 
with polished nations. On some wild mountain- 
side or lonely glen, sheltered by trackless for- 
ests, sylvan lakes, and lofty hills, the Irish 
monarchs raised their palaces of polished wood 
roofed with wattles, and, surrounded by a 
courtly throng of bearded nobles, famous bards, 
harpers of matchless skill, and brave retainers, 
administered the Brehon laws toa faithful race, 
and worshiped with the liturgy of Columba. 
Shut out from the Romish church, which had 
excommunicated them, and the Normans by 
whom they were oppressed, the Celts sank into 
the vices of isolation. They shared in none of 
the progressive movements of the age. Their 
literature was a poetic lament over a half- 
imaginary past; their churches were simple 
buildings of wood, like those of Patrick or Co- 


2 


lumba ;? their relics some rude but ponderous 
bell, whose dull note may have struck upon the 
ears of generations of saints, which was adorned 
with gems and inclosed in a gilded cover; or 
some pastoral staff of an early bishop, glitter- 


various eminent and 
8 age not surpassed in 


1 Lanigan, iv. 211, 223, noti 
pure-minded Irish prelates of 
any land. 

2 Bede, Hist. Ecc., describes these early churches, 
non de lapide, sed de robore secto totam composuit 

tque harundine texit. 
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ing with modern decorations. War was their 
chief emplovment.! When no band of Norman 
knights ‘threatened their lon ly glens they 
preyed upon one another; the Irish princes 
covered their native wilderness with slaughter 
and the Irish ke ms} aid the penalty of the fol- 
lies of their chiefs. 

Yet in the opening of the conquest the Celts 
seemed destined to a sudden subjection. The 
Norman chivalry swept over the island, and 
even Roderic O'Connor was driven to a tem- 
porary submission. At the head of a few men- 
at-arms and a band of archers Raymond dashed 
over countless hosts of natives, and pierced the 
West of Ireland; and John de Courcy, the 
Ceeur de Lion of the war, broke into the limits 
of Ulster, and, like an ench 









ted paladin, clove 
his way, almost by his single arm, to the north- 
ern sea. With one stroke of his bright falchion 
he lopped off heads; with another, limbs.* His 
huge and stalwart form, mounted on a milk- 
white steed of unusual size and strength, his 
fair complexion, his fiery valor, and ceaseless 
his piety, and the Christian zeal with 
which he knelt regularly at the holy altar, and 
from the spoils of war founded churches and 
endowed monasteries ; 


activity ; 


his marriage with the 
daughter of Godred, the Norwegian King of 
Man, his princely state—are celebrated by the 
English chroniclers. But we are also told that 
the Irish began now to resist with vigor, and 
that even John de Courcy and Miles de Cogan 
fled more than once from the valor of Roderic 
and the sharp pursuit of the men of Ulster or 
Connaught. 





The ruins of a graceful abbey, now shorn of 
roof and wi 
arches to the forest giade, in the lonely wilds 





ndow, and ope their moss-grown 
of Mayo, are pointed out—for we must now dis- 
miss to his repose one of the chief actors in our 
drama—as the refuge for many years of the 
weary spirit of the last of the Irish kings, and 
the plac e of his f il abode. Roderic O’Con 
nor sleeps bene: the shattered walls of the 
4 


lr 











monastery of Cong. Hopeless, perhaps, dis- 
heartened, shocked by the rnin of his country, 
the cruel ambition of his own children, the 
cloud of woe that had fallen upon his guilty 
house, the patriotic king had signalized the 
last years of his reign by various bold and suc- 


cessful but seemingly useless exploits against 


the Normans, and then, laying down the crown 
which he had 
mained for thirteen years a monk or a recluse. 
We may ti that in the peace of the forest 
glade Roderic forgot the cares of earth, and en- 
its of Patrick 
and Columba. A sacred bell, covered with 


assumed in a happier hour, re- 





tered into communion with the 





| 


1 Shenser, State of Ireland, p. 7, says: Yes, truly; 
and in which 
I I ied, etc. This 
eth. The Brehon laws prevailed. 





for there be many wide « 
the laws of England were never establi 











( 


. Hall deser the graceful ruins 
and the lonely tomb. Yet some doubt rests upon the 


tradition of Roderic’s grave. 


rude but rich decorations, is still preserved in 
the neighborhood, that may have often sum- 
moned him to his devotions or tolled his re- 
The winds that sigh amidst the broken 
arches of Cong seem eloquent of his hapless 
fate; and if the harp of Tara be hushed and 
ittered, and the bards of Erin heard no more, 
history at least must pause to drop a compas- 


quiem. 





sionate tear over the moss-grown tomb of the 
patriotic king. 

To compose the troubles of the Englis! 
pale, Henry sent over his son John, a boy of 
twelve, to rule over Ireland. It would scarcely 
have been possible to have selected a worse 
example of the results of a chivalric education. 
John’s vices and follies were already mature. 
He was prepared to stab an Arthur and to break 
his father’s heart. But he was also surround- 
ed by a corrupt train of youthful courtiers, 
painted, effeminate, cruel, vain, who shocked 
the grave and melancholy Irish by a strange 
ley ity of vice. 





The miserable prince and his 
fitting associates plundered the land they were 
sent torule. But a final insult aroused Ireland 
to revolt. When the grave chiefs and wealthy 
citizens, clothed in their national dress, their 
hair plaited behind in heavy braids, their beards 
flowing upon their breasts, came forward to 
offer allegiance to John, and to give him, as 
had been their custom with their native princes, 
the kiss of peace, the throng of idle courtiers 
mocked the solemn deputation, and at length 
plucked them by the beard. ‘The fierce Celtic 
fire was aroused. The chiefs fled to Connaught 
or Ulster, the people to the forests; and around 
the English pale sprang up a circle of deadly 
foes, and the contest became one of extermina- 
tion. John returned to England disgraced and 
penniless, and the Norman knights harried the 
land he might have soothed into repose.? 
Centuries of fatal discord followed, during 
which the Normans strove in vain to extirpate 
the accursed race who refused to obey the de- 
crees of the popes or submit to a foreign lord. 
Papal legates launched new excommunications 
against the Irish, and Romish priests urged on 
that work of extermination which alone could 
secure the supremacy of the Romish see. The 
papal monks declared that it was no crime, no 
sin, to kill a Celt. The Norman priests offered 
free absolution to the murderer whose hands 
were yet stained with the blood of an Irishman. 
The holy church opened its most sacred rite— 
which could only be approached with a good 
conscience and a pure heart—to him who had 
slain one of the abject race. The Norman 
knights thought no more of killing an Irish- 
man than a dog: to rob his home, to ravish 
away his land, to drive him, with his family, 
starving and famished, to the lonely wilds, was 
the favorite sport of the chivalric invaders. 
The mountain lands of Connaught and of Ul- 


1 Gerald faintly indicates the vices of his pupil. 
Hib. Ex., ii. 
? Girald., Hib. Ex. 












toger de Hoveden. 
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ster were thronged with the population of the 
plains, who had fled for life from the papal rob- 
bers; and every cave and cranny of the glens, 
every inaccessible fastness and hidden glade, 
was thickly tenanted by men, women, and 
children, crouching like wild beasts from their 
1 Nor would even this suffice. The 
priests and knights pursued them to their caves 
and forests ; the miserable tenants were killed 
in their wild retreats like wolves or stags; and, 
cursed by popes and persecuted by kings, the 
church of St. Patrick seemed ready to perish 
forever—a victim to the Moloch of Rome. 

One cry of mournful indignation has reach- 
ed us from the fourteenth century—a subdued 
but touching appeal against the cruel policy of 
the Italian priests. To John, Pope of Rome, 
Donald, King of Ulster, ventured to assert that 


destrovers. 
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less feud. Never will we lay aside the sword 
until the Supreme Judge shall have taken venge- 
ance upon their crimes, until we have recov- 
ered that independence which is our natural 
right, and have avenged those insults which to 
brave men are worse than death.” 

Thus the barbarous chief expressed the pas- 
of the but had his 
maledictions against the Roman see as-well as 
against 


sions savage ; he aimed 


its Norman allies, had he vowed for 
his countrymen a deathless hostility against 
those Italian priests and that usurping church 
which had instigated all the woes of Ireland, had 
he been able to preserve the pure faith of St. 
Patrick from contamination and decay, he 
would have prepared a weapon sharper than a 
thousand swords for the preservation of the 
freedom of his native land. 





rs, the woes of Ireland were the result of the gift Of the later history of the conquest of Ire- 
ed of Adrian to Henry,? to hint that the Roman | land the reader may desire a brief detail. The 
ge see was the cause of the miseries of his race, | ceaseless warfare, sometimes slumbering yet 
11s and to proclaim that war until death against ever renewed, glowed around the circuit of the 
re their oppressors which should cease only with English pale; and when the wars of the Roses 




















( their destruction. Superstition checked the | cut down the flower of the Norman nobility, 
hy warmth of the Irish ruler; nor did he venture the Irish chiefs, in the favorable moment, 
cir % to utter all the thoughts that must have filled had nearly driven the invaders from their land. 
ds ; his mind when he reviewed the fate of Erin Ulster, Connaught, and even Munster were 
to from the days of Adrian and Henry to his ,free. The English were burned within their 
1S own. He was overawed by the renown of that | frontier castles, or nearly driven within the 
2S, spiritual tyrant to whom he was addressing | walls of Dublin. The sufferings of centuries 
rs himself; he hoped something, perhaps, from | were avenged by horrible atrocities, and the 
th the clemency of a ruthless pope. Yet he lays colony of English might well tremble before 
tic bare, with unflinching accuracy, the crimes of | the rage of united Ireland. In the fair coun- 
ht the Romish clergy. It was the monks, he de- | try below the Shannon the O’Briens swept away 
nd clares, that taught that it was no more sin to | the Clares of Thomond, and renewed the Brehon 
ly kill an Irishman than a dog.? It was the, laws and the ancient faith in their ancestral 
a- church that roused the ceaseless fires of hate. |lands. The harpers gathered in their hospita- 
nd ; The Cistercians of Granard or Innis every day | ble court, and poets chanted by the still waters 
he i wounded and killed the Irish, yet said their of Killarney. All over Ulster and Connaught 
4 masses as usual. Brother Simon, the Fran- it is probable that the married priest, unshorn 
ng a cisean — unworthy disciple of his sweet and and unpolluted by Roman ordination, preached 
ite gentle founder— preached openly that there , the pure doctrines of Columba, and tempered 
le- was no harm in killing or robbing an Irish-| the vengeance of his countrymen. Compara- 
‘d. man. A Clare murdered Brian the Red at his tive peace settled upon Ireland, and its nation- 
ns own table after they had shared the consecrated | al laws and its ancient faith were maintained 
on wafer together. ‘The assassin of an Irishman | unchanged except within the narrow limits of 

ld was never punished ; and Donald, with mourn- | the English pale. 
he ful truth, declared that nothing but the total When the Irish were converted to the faith 
no ruin of his race would satisfy the malice of | of Rome can scarcely be discovered.’ Until 
ed , their conquerors. the opening of the sixteenth century they can 
ds J The Irish prince closes his appeal with a| hardly have felt any bond of sympathy to the 
n. A malediction and vow.* ‘We nourish in our chair of St. Peter, which had covered them with 
— j hearts,” he cries, ‘‘ an inveterate hatred against | its maledictions and condemned them to slav- 
od | our oppressors, produced by the memories of ery. The savage chiefs who ruled the wild 
ad : long years of injustice, by the murders of our coasts of Ulster and the wide bogs of Con- 
an fathers and our kindred. So long as we have naught, with their uncultivated and warlike 
h- life we will fight against them, without pity or people, knew at least that the bishops of Rome 
sh remorse; our children shall continue the end- | had ever been their bitterest enemies, and that 
. 1 Letter of Donald to John. J. de Fordun, Scoti oo Ragin within the sartelnaton 88 “ pape 
e Chron., p. 908, ed. Hearne. Ejectis nobis violenter de 1 Usher, who was in Ireland as bishop (1640), proves 
= spaciosis habitationibus nostris, ete., 911. with vigor that the Irish had never been Romanists. 
l- 2 Miserabile in quo Romanus pontifex statu nos See Hanmer, p. 87. Murray, Ireland (1845), a defense 
- posuit, Fordun, Scoti Chron., p. 912. of Irish freedom, may be consulted, p. 43-60. So, too, 
3 Non magis est peccatum interficere hominem Hi- | De Vinné’s useful compend (1870), The Irish Primitive 
pil. bernicum quam unum canem, p. 918, Fordun. Church. The Romish writers content themselves with 
4 Quamdiu vita aderit, ipsos impugnabimus—mor- | denying well-known facts. See Moore, Hist. Ireland; 

talem guerram, etc., p. 923, Fordun. Lanigan, etc. 
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as the chief ground of their usurpation. It 
was remembered, no doubt, that the Romish 


priests had taught that an Irishman might be 





Hi} 


killed like a dog, and that Franciscan friars had 
urged the extirpation of the Irish race. It is 
possible, it is almost certain, that the native 
chiefs, until the opening of modern history, 
rwwed no allegiance to Rome, and that the Irish 
urch, endeared to the native Celts by ages 

f persecution, still ministered by its primitive 
shops, and, with Colman and Columba, traced 
ts authority to Ephesus and St. John. But all 
this was now to change. A reformation had 
vassed over Europe, and the chief leaders of the 
| Elizabeth, 

the persecutors of the Irish name. The English 
W ithin the pale had become Protestants, but they 


eligious movement were Henry an 


osition to abandon the island 
received from St. Peter’s patri 
mony, and in the vigorous reign of Elizabeth the 


English armies, rei 





wed by the fresh impulses 
of progress, began to press once more upon the 
limits of Celtic independence. The conquest, 
begun nearly four centuries before, was now 
slowly advancing Laws of unusual severity 
were enacted; tanistr 





a 


y and other Irish usages 
were abolished. It was plainly the design of the 
English queen to reduce the island to a passive 
subjection to her power. 





The cause of this fresh assault upon the lib- 
erties of Ireland was the restless intrigues of 
the Jesuits.' In that gallant struggle which 
Elizabeth was destined to wage for the safety 
of her crown and her life against the pope, the 
Spaniards, the adherents of Mary of Scotland, 
and all Romish Europe, the most active and most 
dangerous of her foes were ever the disciples of 
Loyola, ‘To ruin and break down every Prot- 
estant government, to cover with discord and 
slaughter every Protestant land, and from the 
wreck of nations to build up a spiritual empire 
as tyrannical and as severe as was that of Tibe- 
rius or Nero, was then, as now, the secret or 
open aim of every Jesuit. To wound or to de- 
stroy Elizabeth the society began its disastrous 
labors in Ireland. The Jesuits, in various dis- 
guises, penetrated to the courts of the native 
chiefs. They roused the fires of national antip- 
athy; they scoffed at the Saxons as heretics ; 
they allured the Irish to abandon forever the 
usages of St. Patrick and to ally themselves 
with the Italian church ;? they promised the 
natives the protection of St. Peter, the shield 
of Mary, the blessing of the pope, and the mili- 
tary aid of all Catholic Europe if they would 
rise once more in a grand crusade against the 
English of the pale and drive the Saxons from 
their soil. 

The alluring vision painted by the skillful 

Sacchinus, iv. 148. Wolfe, a Jesuit and papal nun- 
cio, made his way to Cork in 156 





2 So Wolfe probably induced some Irish married 
priests—for ge can not believe his scandalous account 
—to put away their wives. Clericos ce#enobitasque 
passim omnes cum mulierculis suis. It is plain that 
in 1561 the priests were married. 
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touch of the unsparing Jesuits drew on the 
Celtic chieftains to their ruin. Not satisfied 
with the possession of three-fourths of the isl- 
and, with the enjoyment of their own laws and 
their own faith, with the prospect of a gradual 
improvement and a peaceful union with their 
English masters of the pale, the impulsive peo- 
ple accepted the offers of Rome, threw them 
selves at the pontiff’s feet, and became, for the 
first time, the willing instruments of the Jesuits 
and the popes. They may be excused, if not 
forgiven. Their schools had long been swept 
away; their people had sunk into ignorance; 
history, poetry, and music had given place to 
the ceaseless turmoil of a border war. Rome 
stretched forth its cunning hand to extirpate 
the Irish church, and, after four centuries of 
violence, succeeded at last by a fatal fraud. 
From Ulster and Munster, from the banks of 
the Shannon and the glens of Wicklow, the 
wild Irish, inspired by the savage teachings of 
their Italian masters, fell bravely upon the En- 
glish pale. But the whole scheme of the cru- 
sade proved soon the desperate vision of deluded 
priests. The pope could give little aid to his 
new converts (1560-1600); the Spanish were 
too far off to be of service; and Elizabeth, 
resolute and bold, sent, one by one, the bravest 
or the most renowned of her courtiers, to secure 
her dominion over the fertileisle. Here Raleigh 
cut down the Irish kerns, and Grey massacred 
the hopeless rebels ; here the Norrises and the 
Blounts were heard of in many a fray; here 
Essex, brave but inexperienced, wasted his fine 
army, and returned to perish on the block ; and 
here, at length, the prudent Mountjoy broke the 
strength of the Irish league. Tyrone, the great 
O'Neil, once master of half Ireland, the terror 
of Elizabeth and of the English pale, went into 
exile; the savage chiefs of the West sank into 
submission; and when Elizabeth died Ireland 
was almost wholly conquered. Happy had the 
fertile isle submitted peacefully to its inevitable 


| doom! 


The later sorrows of this unlucky land may 
still be traced to the mischievous plottings of 
the society of Loyola! The Jesuits would 
never suffer Ireland torepose. A Romish fac- 
tion grew up among its ignorant people pledged 
to the hopeless task of winning back the island 
to the dominion of the pope. A colony of 
Scottish Protestants had settled on the wasted 
soil of Ulster, and by industry and intelligence 
were fast restoring the early prosperity of the 


| favored scene of Patrick’s labors and Colum- 


ba’s prayers. The Jesuits and the papal chiefs 
resolved upon their destruction (1640-1644). 
On a sad and memorable day, the source of 
many a bitter woe to Ireland, the Romish forces 
sprang upon the prosperous colony, and wasted 
it with fierce malignity. Forty thousand Prot- 
estants were massacred without remorse; the 
fields of Ulster were filled with the dead ; the 





2 Allen, Archer, and many other Jesuits are noted in 
the various risings. See Moore, Hist. Ireland, ii. 437, 497. 
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noble perished in his castle, the priest was hang- 
.d in his garden, and a new St. Bartholo- 
mew’s swept over Ireland.* But a perpetual 
terror now settled upon all Protestant minds ; 
the [rish massacre shocked all Europe ; the 
Protestant natives brooded over their venge- 
ance; the spirits of the dead seemed to their 
impassioned fancies to float over the terrified 


isle; spectral illusions filled the a 


i A group 
of women, whose husbands had been murder- 
ed and their children drowned at Armagh, saw, 
about twilight, the vision of a woman rising 
from the waters; her form was erect, her hair 
hung long and disheveled, her skin was white 
as snow, and she cried incessantly to the sad 
spectators, “‘ Revenge! revenge!” A ghost was 
seen constantly from December to spring-time, 
stretching out its spectral hands over the scene 
of death.? 

Had Ireland retained the liberal faith of 
Patrick and Columba it might readily have 
shared in the new impulses of the age, and the 
colleges of Cashel and Armagh and the monas 
teries of Iona might once again have imparted 
a consecrated civilization to Northern Europe; 
once more the hills of Antrim might have echoed 
to the tread of seven thousand students, and the 
saints and scholars of Erin have restored the 
intellectual glory of the sacred isle. Sut the 
fated land was now bound by terrible ties to the 
see of Rome. The Celtic race had doomed it- 


self to ceaseless ignorance; the popes and the | 
Jesuits ruled the hopeless people with remorse- | 


less skill; and Ireland had allied itself to that 


cruel and immoral conservatism which was ex- | 


emplified in the massacres of Ulster or the rav- 
ages of Philip of Spain. The name of an Irish 
Catholic seemed now the symbol of barbarous 
malignity. The Celts, who had once educated 
Europe, became, under Romish influences, ac- 
cursed in the eyes of civilization. 

Cromwell, the avenger of the massacre of 
Derry, in 1649 entered Ireland to crush the 
Romish league ; and if retaliation or retribution 
ever soothed a revengeful spirit, the wraiths 
that hovered over the rivers of Ulster must now 
have sunk to rest. The Romish forces melted 
away before the vigorous soldier; that keen 
intellect, which had never faltered on the bat- 
tle-field, cut to pieces, by its bold strategy, the 
Irish host; no pity moved him as he blotted 
cities from the earth, or strewed the land with 
dead. His cruelty was inexcusable ; his follow- 
ers imitated his severity, and Ireland was crush- 
ed into submission. From Cromwell’s time 
the English ruled over the subject island, a 
severe and exacting caste. The bravest and 
most adventurous of the Celts abandoned their 
native land. They fought in the armies of the 
Catholic powers in every crusade against the 





1 The English had often intermingled with the Celts 
and adopted their manners. The contest has from this 
period been one of religion. 

2 These spectral illusions, the creations of minds 
torn by grief or racked by apprehension, remind one 
of the oracles of Thucydides, or the apparitions of Livy. 
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reformers. Their valor became conspicuous 
on the battle-fields of France and Germany, and 
the papacy had no more remorseless defenders 
than that misguided race who had been sold into 
slavery by Adrian, and reduced to a more fatal 
bondage by the unscrupulous arts of the Jesuits. 

The devotion of the Irish to the Italian prel 
ate grew into an insane passion. ‘They gave 
their lives freely for the priest who had de 
stroyed them. The Italians smiled at their 
sincerity, and employ ed them in their bloodiest 
deeds. <A band of Irishmen, a Butler and a 
Devereux, were selected to assassinate Wallen- 
stein; an Irishman defended the murder ;:' an 


Irish legion committed fearful crimes in the Vau- 
dois valleys; the brutal cruelty of the O'Neils 
and the O’Connors shocked the moral sense of an 
unscrupulous age. At length James II. set up 
a Catholic kingdom in Ireland, and the barbar- 
ities of Tyrone were renewed at the siege of 
Derry and the pillage of Ulster. But the ab- 
ject race which lay sunk in superstitious de 
cay was no match for the vigorous Protestants 
who fought under William of Orange. The Irish 
fell once more into gross degradation. Even 
Swift, the idol of Dublin, scoffed at his wretch- 
ed countrymen; and for a century the Celts 
starved in their miserable hovels, and groveled 
before their oppressors, The French revolu- 
tion and the vain ambition of Napoleon roused 
| them to a new insurrection, but the fall of the 
tyrant left them more wretched than before. 
Then began the remarkable emigration of 
the Celts. <A free and Protestant land opened 
wide its hospitable shores to the hapless race, 
and with unbounded generosity offered them 
liberty, equality, and a peaceful home. They 
swarmed over the ocean. A ceaseless tide of 
| Celtic bondsmen has poured into the cities of 
the New World. But unhappily the virtues 
of Patrick and the modesty of Columba have 
too often been forgotten by their countrymen. 
They have brought with them an insane devo- 
tion to the Romish see—a strange hostility to 
the free institutions of their adopted land. 
They have labored to destroy that wide system 
of public instruction by which alone they can 
hope to rise from their mental decay. They 
have proclaimed their hostility to the Bible, 
whose pure lessons had once made Ireland the 
island of the saints. They have chosen to lin- 
ger in vicious ignorance, and to fill the prisons 
and the almshouses, instead of rising, by edu- 
cation and industry, to the dignity of freemen. 
They have become the servile tools of corrupt 
politicians or foreign priests ; and when danger 
hovered over the nation the votes of Irishmen 
were uniformly aimed against the government, 
and proved often more fatal to the hopes of free- 
dom than the plots of Davis or the sword of Lee.’ 


1 Carve, Itinerarinm, c. xi., reliqui Hiberni. Carve, an 
Irish exile, calls Butler, the assassin, an illustrious mur- 
| derer, and exults over the woes of the enemies of Rome. 

2 Of course this rebuke will touch only the guilty ; 
some of the Irish immigrants have been patriots, many 


be “ < 
| industrious and useful; but yet our statement is true. 
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trust that a more honorable ca- 
» Celts in the future. Gratitude 


when knowledge has taught them 





{ . ‘y compare the generous 
spitality of the New World with the bitter 
| 


persecutions of the Old; when they reflect that 
here alone they are free from the malice of 
rants and the exactions of the priest; when 


» aroused them from their 





blindness, and they have discovered, with re- 
morse and shame, that every Irishman who, at 
the command of popes or prelates, labors to de- 

roy the free institutions of his adopted home, 


is a traitor worse than Dermot Macmorrough 


vhen he guided the papal legions to the ruin 
of his native land. 

On a fair hill, amidst the gentlest scenery 
if Ulster, st inds the venerable cathedral of 


Armagh, said to have been founded by St. Pat- 





rick, and around it, on the sloping declivities, 





were once gathered the modest buildings where 


countless students, in the period of Ireland’s 
intellectual glory, were freely educated and 
maintained, Che hills and vales of the beau- 


tiful landscape are consecrated in the history 


of education. Here Patrick founded 


is first 
free school. Here grew up the most renowned 
of European colleges. Along yonder vales the 
youth of Scotland, Germany, Gaul, and Brit- 
ain came to study the poetry, the music, the 
history of Ireland, and to listen to illustrious 


hose names were famous in Italy and 


ecturers W 


Spain. Men of profound learning and undoubt- 
ed piety trod from age to age yonder peaceful 





plain. The streets of Armagh, it is said, were 
crowded with students. <A scholastic tumult 
hung over the quiet scene where now the shut- 
tle and the spinning-wheel alone disturb the 


peace of the rural village ;? 


a boundless pas- 
sion for knowledge filled its early population ; 
the clamor of a hundred lecture-rooms resound- 
ed not far from the tall cliffs of Derry, or where 
the huge pillars of the Giant’s Causeway break 
Patrick, the 
apostle of the free school and the Scriptural 


the waves of the northern sea, 


church, still lives in the memories of Armagh, 
Disciple of St. John, child of the Bible, the 
humble missionary early discovered the power 
of education, and from his free schools or col- 
leges sprang up a cultivated nation and a cease- 
less hrong ot saints and scholars, poets and 
priests. 

Touching is it to remember that when, seven 
centuries later, Dermot, Henry, and the pope 
were conspiring to let loose upon Ireland the 
horrors of an inexpiable war, to destroy its 
freedom, to crush its church, and to blot from 


xistence its colleges and schools, Roderic 


The Four asters celebrate a long succession 0 
rhe | Mast lebrat ] f 
brilliant lecturers and accomplished 
tive colleges. Even in 1170 (ii. 1175 


rectors of the na- 

the death of the 
great /ector Cormac is related, almost the last of the 
sages of his country. 

Mr. and Mrs. 8S. C. Hall, Beauties of Ireland, de- 
scribe with enthusiasm the landscape of Armagh, ii, 
458-460, the charms of the Bann, the grandeur of Lough 
Neagh. 


O'Connor gave a munificent and a last endow- 


ment to the master ¢ 


f the University of Ar- 
magh. He remembered the heroes and saints 
who had been educated within its walls: he 
felt the power of knowledge.' An annual do- 
nation of ten cows was settled upon the office. 
The generous prince declared that his gift was 
designed to educate freely the youth of Ireland 
and Scotland, and to advance the taste for let- 
ters.* Soon the tide of war rolled over the 
island; Armagh was sacked and deserted; 
Irish literature and learning ceased to adorn the 
world; and the free system of education estab- 
lished by St. Patrick was blotted from exist- 
ence by envious Rome. 

To a still holier shrine of Celtic piety and 
genius we may turn as we close our retrospect. 
Across the waves, near the Scottish shore, lie 
the tombs and ruins of Iona. Two recent and 
accomplished writers have essayed to paint the 
landscape that met the eyes of the Irish saint 
and the waves that murmured to his prayers.* 
The warm fancy of the Southern Celt sees only 
the cold and misty sky, the barren rocks, the 
pale sun of the North, the wild and stormy 
ocean; the Highland chief adorns the scene 
Red cliffs rise out of an 
the heavy banks of clouds far 
out on the western main are lit with dazzling 
sunshine; the blue outline of the Scottish coast, 


with richer colors. 


emerald sea; 


a throng of islets, bare or verdant, and the end- 
less waste of the dim Atlantic—an unrivaled 
wealth of sea, cloud, and sky—surround the 
home of Columba. . But, more majestic than 
nature’s grandest aspect, ever hovers over his be- 
loved isle the form of the holy teacher proclaim- 
ing its immortal renown, and the rulers and the 
peo} le of many lands have fulfilled his prophecy, 
aud nations have worshiped at his shrine.* 

It is possible that from Iona and Armagh, 
from Patrick and Columba, from the free school 
and the free church, may come the restoration 
of the Celtic race; that a fallen but vigorous 
people, long corrupted and degraded by super- 
stitious ignorance, may submit to a nobler con- 
quest of reason and humanity; and that Irish- 
men, in every land, may once more learn from 
their ancient teachers modesty, docility, gen- 
tleness—the foundations of mental strength. 


1 Four Masters, ii. 1171. See Trias Thaum, p. 310. 
Rodericus rex summopére cupiens in academia Ard- 
mochana studia promovere—ea conditione ut studium 
generale pro scholaribus, tam ex Hibernia unde quo- 
que, quam ex Albania adventantibus. The Four Mas- 
ters say that Roderic gave it in honor of St. Patrick, 
and to instruct youth in literature. 

2 Ten cows yearly was a munificent endowment. 
The Brehon law allows six cows as the price of a 
queen’s wardrobe. Vallancey, Col.,i. app. By the exam- 
ple of a modern court the income of the rector may be 
estimated at a very high rate. Compared to his mod- 
ern successors, he was weaithy; for what professor 
would not be content with an income nearly twice the 
value of a queen’s wardrobe ? 

3 Montalembert, Monks of the West, and the Duke 
of Argyll’s Iona, give its different aspects. 

* Columba prophesied that every barbarous and for- 
eign nation would celebrate the renown of his narrow 
and barren isle, 
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POSTAGE STAMPS AND THEIR ORIGIN. 























are among the most famil- 
iar objects of daily use, it is 
probable that very few persons 
have troubled themselves to 
consider when and where they 
originated. In a pamphlet by 
M. Piron, Sous- Directeur des 
Postes, published in Paris in 
1838, and entitled, ‘‘ Du Service des Postes, et 
de la Taxation des Lettres au Moyen d’un Tim- 
bre,” we find that the idea of post-paid or stamp- 
ed paper originated, early in the reign of Louis 
XIV., with M. De Velayer, who, in 1653, es- 
tablished a private penny-post, placing boxes at 












LTHOUGH postage stamps | 


MULREADY ENVELOPE, ISSUED IN 1840. 


| soon were entirély forgotten. 


, December, 1716, which stipu- 


; , : 
the corners of streets for the reception of letters | 
|ed in the decree of 1716 were to be used only 


wrapped up in envelopes, which were franked 
by bands or slips of paper tied around them, 


| for letters concerning public business. 


. . . . . | 
with the inscription, ‘‘Post-paid the —— day 
|ning of the present century, when their issue 


of ——, 1653 or ’64.” These slips were sold 
fora sou tape, and could be procured at the pal- 
ace, at the turn-tables of convents, and from the 
porters of colleges. When Louis XIV. used 
to quit his habitual residence the personages 
of his suit were accustomed to procure these 
labels intended to be placed around letters des- 
tined for Paris. M. De Velayer had also caused 
to be printed certain forms of billets, or notes, 
applicable to the ordinary business among the 


meagre were the arrangements 
of the government that the 
stamps were seldom used, and 


The next country to issue 
postal stamps was Spain, their 
issue having been authorized 
by a royal decree of the 7th 





lated that the secretaries to the crown, ete., 
etc., will have the privilege of apposing on 
the letters addressed to the other authorities a 
seal, impressed in ink, bearing the royal arms 
of Castile and Leon, which will pass them free. 
By the general regulations of the post (8th June, 
1794) notice was given that the stamps mention- 


These 
official stamps remained in use until the begin- 


was entirely abandoned. 
We have now to introduce to our readers a 


| description of semi-official stamped postal envel- 


| opes used in Italy (Sardinia) from 1819 to 1836. 
| On the 7th of November, 1818, the emission of 
| stamped postal paper was announced, and the 


inhabitants of great towns, with blanks which | 


were to be filled up by the pen with such special 
matter as might complete the writer’s object. 


One of these billets, filled up by Pélisson, and | 


sent to Mademoiselle Scudéry, is still preserved 
in Paris, and is one of the oldest of penny-post 
letters extant, and a curious example of a pre- 
paying envelope. These primitive slips and 


forms were irregularly used, and soon fell into | 
| drawn by the seventy- 


disuse. In 1758, however, under Louis XV., 
one M. De Chamouset, a wealthy Parisian, es- 
tablished a modest post for the metropolis, 
charging two sols for single letters under an 
ounce, which were prepaid by stamps similar to 
those nowinuse. Government, perceiving the 
gains thus derived from the new enterprise, took 
it from him, compensating him by an annual 
pension of twenty thousand francs; but so 


conditions on which it might be used. This 
paper was prepared under the immediate super- 
vision of the Directeur des Postes, and could be 
procured at post-offices, and from vendors of 
tobacco, who received a commission upon their 
sales. There were three values: fifteen cen- 
tesimi, twenty-five centesimi, and fifty centesi- 
mi, all bearing the same device. We give an 
illustration of the highest value, by which a 
clear idea will be gained of their appearance. 
These covers were but little used, however, 
and were finally with- 


third article of a royal Sr 
decree of the’ 30th of { 
March, 1836, in conse- 
quence of a modifica- 
tion being made in the 
postal regulations by 
the seventy-second ar- 
ticle of the same law. 
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The next attempt at issuing postage stamps 
was made by one Treftenberg, of Stockholm, who 
proposed to the Assembly of Swedish Nobility 
to issue stamped paper to be made into envel- 
opes for letters. The proposition was warmly 
supported by Count de Schwerin, on the ground 


that it would be both convenient to the public 
and to the post-office, but the proposition was 
rejected by a large majority. 

But to Mr. Rowland Hill are we indebted for 
that postal reform which was introduced by 
him into the British Parliament in 1837, which, 
among other reforms, proposed that letters 
should be prepaid by means of stamped cov- 
ers, or envelopes. His proposition met with 
much opposition. Fortunately thousands of 
petitions poured in for the furtherance of this 
bold project, and Parliament, moved by such 
a general manifestation, caused a commission 
to examine the plan. After many stormy de- 

utes it was adopted, and put in operation 
on the 6th of May, 1840. To Mr. Hill, then, 
lo we owe the adoption of the idea, and its 
practical development. As soon as the post- 
al scheme was matured in England, and the 
emission of postal stamps decided on, the an- 
thorities issued a prospectus offering a reward 
of £500 for the best design and plan for a stamp. 


The conditions, which were widely circulated, 






stated that the chief desiderata were simplicity 
and facility in working, combined with such 
precautions as should prove effectual against 
forgery. ‘Thousands of designs—many of the 
most elaborate workmanship—were sent in; 
but none were so simple as that furnished by 
Heath, of London, which was subsequently 
chosen. We give an illustration of this early 
stamp, which gives a good idea of its complete 


TRIAL STAMP, 1540. 


simplicity. It is, however, in use at the pres- 
ent day, its color only having been changed 
from black to red. About the same time a 
prize was oftered for the best design for an en- 
velope, which was gained by Mulready, R.A., 
who produced that peculiar combination of al- 
legories representing England attracting the 
It was engraved on 
brass by John Thompson (the pupil of Brans- 
ton), who devoted many entire weeks in cutting 
it in relief. By the stamped envelope and ad- 
hesives of the present day it has an almost 
medieval appearance. England, therefore, has 


commerce of the world. 


the honor of creating the first postage stamps 
those previously mentioned having little in 
common with those now in use), where they 
were created, to be successively adopted by all 
civilized countries. Upon this simple foundation 
has been built a postal reform which vies with 
any other reform in this reforming age. After 
a currency of a few months the ‘* Mulready” 
envelopes fell into disuse, and were superseded 
by the small adhesive stamps furnished by 
Heath, of London. In July, 1840, a two-pen 
ny stamp was issued, and subsequently a com- 
plete serics, ranging in value from one half 
penny to five shillings. We give illustrations 
of some of the values, with dates of issue. In 
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ENGLAND, 


the latter part of 1870 post cards were intro- 
duced into England, unusual taste having been 
shown in their arrangement. The cards are 
about four and a quarter inches in length, by 
three and a half in breadth. The design con- 
sists of the queen’s head in a circle, with orna- 
ments, etc., and a broad label in the lower mar- 
gin, inscribed ‘‘ Half-penny,” the whole forming 
a rectangle. The main inscription, which oc- 
cupies the upper portion of the card to the left of 
the stamp, is thus disposed: ‘‘ Post card. The 
address only to be written on this side. To 
——.” The cards are printed in a beautiful 
light lilac. ‘The stamps of England, both postal 
and fiseal, are printed at Somerset House, Lon- 
don. 

England, having taken the first step in this 
path of postal reform, was soon followed by 
some of the Swiss cantons in 1843-44, Brazil 
in 1843, Russia in 1845, United States in 1847, 
ince in 1848, Schleswig-Holstein in 1848, 
Tuscany in 1849, Belgium in 1849, Spain in 
1850, and the other principal nations and their 
colonies (with but few exceptions) at interme- 
diate dates, thus generalizing their use through- 
out the world. 

In 1843-48 the Swiss cantons of Zurich, 

3asle, Vaud, Neufchatel, Geneva, and Winter- 
thur issued stamps for use in their several can- 
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tons. They were, however, in 1850 replaced by 
the stamps of the federal administration, which 
issued stamps for both French and German can- 
tons with corresponding inscriptions. These 
remained current until 1854, when they were 
superseded, in turn, by a uniform type for all 
Switzerland, with the values expressed in rap- 


pen, centesimi, and centimes. These enjoyed 
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SWITZERLAND. 


a currency of eight years, and were then re- 
placed by a new series with the name “ Helvetia” 
and corresponding numerals of value. The en- 
tire set, ranging in value from two centimes to 
one franc, are still current in Switzerland. 

In February, 1871, the Swiss government is- 
sued stamps for the use of Bourbaki’s army in- 
terned in Switzerland, which freed their letters 
through the post. They were very simple, be- 
ing printed in black on colored paper, with the 
inscription, ‘ Militaires frangais internés en 
Suisse. Gratis.” 

The next stamps claiming our notice are those 
emanating from the empire of Brazil. It would 
overshoot our postal mark to indicate all the 
regulations and decrees published by the gov- 
ernment since 1829 for the amelioration of 
Brazilian posts. We would but remark that 
this country, far distant from Europe as it is, 


POSTAGE STAMPS AND THEIR ORIGIN. 


| credit upon the manufacturers. 


was the second to follow the example of En- | 


gland in the adoption of postal stamps. <A de- 
cree of November 29, 1842, signed by the min- 
ister, C. J. d’Aranjo Viana, orders the creation 
of postage stamps. The idea was to reproduce, 
as in England, the features of the sovereign ; 
but the Director of the Mint, fearing the re- 
spect due to his emperor would be wounded 
were the sacred effigy obliterated, made repre- 
sentations to that effect in a letter dated Feb- 
ruary 13, 1843. The minister yielded to this 
reasoning, and had introduced for the values— 
thirty reis, sixty reis, and ninety reis—a large 


| design to the higher values. 


figure upon an oval of intricate engraving. | 


They were engraved by Carlos d’Azevedo and 
José de Faria, the mint engravers, and printed 
at the National Treasury. There have been sev- 
eral series of Brazilian stamps manufactured by 


native artists, all bearing the simple numerals 
of value. But in 1865 the contract for the 
manufacture of postal stamps was transferred 
to the American Bank-Note Company, of New 







BRAZIL, 


York city, which has produced a very artistic 
and elaborate The portrait of his 
Majesty Dom Pedro II. is remarkable for its 
excellence and truthfulness, and reflects great 
Quite lately 
there has appeared a new value—three hundred 
reis—which is a beautiful addition to the stamps 
of Brazil. It is printed in two colors, and is 
from the atelier of the Continental Bank-Note 
Company of New York city. 

Stamped postal envelopes were introduced 
into Russia in 1845-48, bearing the arms of 
that empireinacircle. ‘There were four values 
only, viz., five kopeks, ten kopeks, twenty ko- 
peks, and thirty kopeks, for use in the empire. 
Our illustration of the five kopeks is similar in 
In 1869 a new 
set were issued, corresponding in value to 
the preceding issue. ‘The design consists of 
the Russian arms in a circle, surrounded by ap- 
propriate inscriptions. Adhesive postal stamps 
were emitted in 1857-64, and have passed 
through several series. Those issued in 1864 
have a very beautiful appearance ; but neither 
their description nor engraving can give a cor- 
rect idea of the elegance and attractive appear- 
ance of these stamps, in which beauty and sim- 
plicity are so marvelously combined with the 
most elaborate execution. The Russian proy- 
inces of Finland, Livonia, and Poland have, by 


series, 
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royal favor, issued stamps peculiar to them- 
selves; but they are of simple design and execu- 
tion. There have been several series of stamps 
used in Finland, and we give illustrations of 
some of the current issue, which were emitted 
in 1866-67. The stamps of Poland, similar in 
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FINLAND, 1866. FINLAND, 1867, 


RUSSIA. 


design to those of Russia proper, are now obso- 
lete, having been superseded by those of the 
empire. 

The postal stamps of the United States next 
claim our attention, their issue having been au- 
thorized by act of Congress of 3d March, 1847. 
Two values only were introduced, viz., five cents 
and ten cents, bearing respectively the portraits 
of Franklinand Washington. They were finely 
engraved by Rawdon, Wright, Hatch, and Ed- 
son, of New York, and were issued July 1 of 
that year, They remained current until July 1, 
1851, when, in consequence of an alteration in 
the rates, they were withdrawn, and replaced by 
three new values, viz., one cent, three cents, and 
twelve cents. In May, 1855, a ten-cent stamp 


was issued, and subsequently, at intermediate | 


dates, a complete series, ranging in value from five 
to ninety cents. They were manufactured by 
Toppan, Carpenter, and Co., of New York, and 
remained current until the breaking out of the 
great rebellion in 1861, when, it being considered 
desirable to change the issue of stamps, a contract 
for the manufacture of the United States post- 
age stamps was awarded to the National Bank- 
Note Company, of New York city. A new set 





of stamps was prepared and issued August 14 
of that year, with two new values, the designs 
being somewhat similar to the preceding issue. 
The entire set still pass current. In March, 
1869, the late current series, corresponding in 
value to the preceding issue, was, by direction of 
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UNITED STATES. 


the government, also prepared by the National 
Bank-Note Company; but the public feeling 
being wholly against them, on account of their 
small size, the government in 1870 authorized 
the company to prepare a new set, and in the 
spring of 1870 (April) they produced an elabo- 
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rate series, The portraits upon them are mostly 
engraved from standard marbles, and are won- 
derfully truthful in every detail. They are of 


the following denominations and description: 


Cents. Profile Bust after « r 

3. OREN . . SIRBDTICAL ..... wee cccece Imperial blue. 
©. .JackSOR ...- FOWOED oc cccccsccces Velvet brown. 
8..Washington Houdon ........... Milori green. 
REE. GS ce WO cc ccc canetevens Cochineal red. 
10.. Jefferson ...Power’s Statue..... Chocolate. 

139... Cae ..ccc0s DUGG i avesacusenees << Purple. 

15.. Webster ....Clevenger........... Orange 

96. BORE. 5 nn cs COMOO......ccccccvess Pure purple. 

30..Hamilton...Corrachi............Black. 

90..Perry.......Wolcott’s Medallion. Carmine. 


To which has lately been added, for German 
postal service, a seven-cent stamp, bearing a 
portrait of the late Secretary of War, Stanton, 
photographed from life—color, red. Of these 
stamps the National Bank-Note Company has 
furnished the government the past year with 
nearly five hundred millions. The Post-oftice 
Department has received the congratulations 
of several foreign governments upon the beauty 
and workmanship of this issue ofstamps. They 
are undoubtedly the finest set of stamps in the 
world, and for delicacy of engraving, symmetry 
of design, and general contour remain peerless. 
The United States has the honor of having used 


the largest stamps for postal purposes in the | 


world, known as the “ Periodical Stamps,” which 
were used for newspapers carried outside the 


SEC.38. ACT OF CONGRESS APPROVED 
MARCH 3? 1863, 





UNITED STATES NEWSPAPER STAMP, 1565. 
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mails, These were furnished by the National 
3ank-Note Company, of New York city, and 
were surface-printed from steel plates, and not 
fine line engraving like the letter stamps. The 
three values—five, ten, and twenty-five cents— 
bear respectively medallion portraits of Wash- 
ington, Franklin, and Lincoln. They were is- 
sued October 1, 1865, and withdrawn in Feb- 
ruary, 1869, having been used only in Chicago, 
Illinois, and Milwaukee, Wisconsin. As but 
few of our readers have probably seen these 
gems of postal art, we give an engraving of the 
lowest value. Stamped postal envelopes were 
introduced in the United States in 1853, having 
been authorized by act of Congress of 31st Au- 
gust, 1852. There have been several issues, all 
of which were engraved by Messrs. Nesbitt and 
Co!, of New York city. Quite recently the con- 
tract for the manufacture of United‘ States 
stamped envelopes was awarded to G. A. Reay, 
of New York city, who manufactures those now 
in use. 


Postage stamps were permanently introduced 
into France in 1848, having been issued by the 
republicans. The series, ranging in value from 
ten centimes to one franc, had as a central de- 
vice a beautifully impressed head of the Goddess 
of Liberty. They enjoyed but a limited cireu- 





lation, and were soon replaced by the stamps 
of the Presidency, bearing a profile of Louis 


Napoleon, with the same inscription; which 


shows how astutely that consummate politician 
was preparing the public mind for his appear- 
ance in imperial effulgence. Upon his acces- 
sion to the empire a new set were emitted, rang- 
ing in value from one centime to one franc ; but 
although bearing the same device as the pre- 
ceding issue, the inscription “ Repub. Franc.” 
was changed to that of ‘‘Empire Franc.” In 
1863 a new set were issued, corresponding in 
value and design to the preceding issue, but 
with the brow of his Imperial Majesty crowned 
with the laurel of the Cxsars. These remained 
current until the fall of the empire in 1870, 
when the republicans issued a new set similar 
to those issued in 1848. They range in value 
from one centime to eighty centimes, and were 
issued during the siege of Paris from the pro- 
visional capital of Bordeaux, The stamps of 
France are the most complicated and inimitable 
of allstamps inuse. They are usually prepared 
at the Hétel des Monnmes, or mint, in Paris, and 
are under the control of the state, but yet form 
aspecial enterprise. All the stamps of France, 
both postal and fiscal, with those of her colo- 
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nies, and Greece, emanate from the same source. | twelvemonth when the arms were substituted) 
» sheets on which these stamps are printed | a new series has appeared almost annually, bear- 


ure subjected to four successive operations, the ing the portrait of her Catholic Majesty Isabella 


result being sure proof against forgery by the 


OU COLONTES, 1860. 


transferring process, s have 


After the stam] 
sd, and perforated, the: 
licials, who destroy those 


been printed, ¢ ney are 


the remainder* be- 


ect ns 
l 1s, 


» central Administration des 
Postes. 

After Prussia had decided to annex to her 
dominions the French provinces of Alsace and 
that government stamps for 
use. The design is very simple 
ing of the numeral of value, with 


n, ‘* Postes,” 


Lorraine issued 
their especial 
indeed, consist 
the inscripti **Centime,” printed 
nted p 


Postage stamps were introduced into Bel- 


upon ti uper. 


gium on the Ist of July, 1849, two values only 

ten and twenty centimes—having been is- 
sued, 
bust of the then king, Leopold L., in military 
There have been several issues of 


The design was a three-quarter-face 
uniform. 
Belgian stamps, all showing the national arms 
or portrait of the sovereign. 

Following Belgium in the emission of post- 
in 1849, Austria, 
1850, and the other 
states at intermediate dates, thus generalizing 
Aus- 
tria has the honor of having first introduced the 
has been followed in their 
emission by England, the North German Con- 
federation, Hungary, Belgium, Holland, and 
ther After all that 
the progress of our own country, does it not 
Post-oftice that it 
curious that all countries should 
But, 


age came Bavaria 


stamps 
Prussia, and Saxony in 
their use throughout continental Europe. 


‘post card,” and 


countries. is said about 


is 


Department 
these 


strike our 
rather 
have got out post cards ahead of us? 
unfortunately, such is the fact. 

Postal stamps were permanently introduced 
into Spain in 1850, having been authorized by a 
1,1849. By a minis- 
terial order of December 14, 1849, these stamps 
were to be manufactured in the national manu- 


royal decree of December 


factory of deed Stamps, and sold by the tobacco 
vendors, with 


Che 


ed of two values, six cuartos and twelve cuartos, 


an allowance of three per cent. 
first issued according to the decree consist- 
to frank home letters. The second issue com- 
prised two sorts, five and ten reals for home, 
and six reals for foreign postage. 
all similar in design to our illustrations of the 


They were 
six cuartos and five reals. The following vear 
a new set was issued, similar in design to the 
preceding issue, since which time (except for a 


Il. 


Some time after the dethronement of her 
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SPAIN, 


Majesty a new series was emitted by the pro- 
visional government, having as a device an im 
pressed head of the Goddess of Iberia. 
set is being prepared, with 

the portrait of King Ama- 

deus ; and La Corresponde n- 

cia, a Cadiz paper, informs 

us that the have 

much greater artistic merit 

than their 
The postage stamps of the 
Spanish colonies are maau- 
factured in Spain, and are 
forwarded ready for use to 
the colonies. 

Our space is too limited to give a detailed ac- 
count of all the stamps issued by the countries 
of the world. We should simply have to de- 
scribe over three thousand distinct emissions, 
issued by one hundred and thirty-three differ- 
ent governments. But suffice it to say that 
nearly all have issued postage stamps. 

Until within a few years Mexico stood alone, 
as a stamp-employing country, among the states 
of Central America, The most unsettled goy- 
ernment of all was the earliest to adopt a sys- 
tem which generally requires order for its main- 
tenance. Stamps were authorized by the ‘‘ Su- 
premo Decreto” of February 21, 1856, and were 
issued on the 15th of July of that year. They 
were engraved at the National Treasury by 
Francisco Iacomet, and bore the portrait of 
** Hidalgo,” the first hero of the independence. 
On the 18th of April, 1864, ‘‘ Za Regencia del 


A new 


designs 


predecessors. 
lias 


—<0" 
CORREOS 1854 Y59 | 


LUZON. 











Imperio” issued a decree authorizing a new issue 
of stamps. They were issued on the 16th of 
May following, and bore as a device the Mex- | 
ican eagle and cactus. These remained cur- 








MEXIOO. 


rent until 1866, when, by virtue of the decree | 
of July 15 of that year, a new set was issued 
bearing the profile of ‘*‘ Maximiliano Empera- 
dor de Mexico.” They were engraved by M. | 
Joubert, of London, and remained current un- | 
til the fall of the empire in 1867. Those at 
present doing duty in the Mexican republic, 


ranging in value from six to one hundred cents, 


are of simple design and execution, and were is- | 


sued on the 8th of September, 1868, by virtue 


of the decree of August 3 of that year. They 


were engraved at the National Treasury by An- | 


tonio Orellano; and from a Mexican postal 
document before us we learn that the head of 
Hidalgo still figures upon the stamps of the re- 
public. (Art. 2. La administracion general de 
correos, abrira sellos que repre senten el busto del 
prim r heroe de la indepe nde ncia, E. S. Dd. Miguel 
Hidalgo, espresandose en ellos el valor que cada 
uno debe tene 1, que sé ra el de seis ce nt, etc. ) The 
rest of the Central American republics have at 
intervals issued complete series of stamps, and 
now all are postally represented. 


The West Indian Islands have furnished an in- | 


teresting array of postal stamps, and at the pres- 
ent time only Tobago is un- 
represented. ‘The stamps 
of Nevis are the most inter- 
esting of the entire group: 
deviating from the practice 
of multiplying impressions 
of the queen’s head, the 
parties having in charge 
the creation of the Nevis 
stamps happily preferred an 
emblematical device repre- 
senting the Goddess of Health, ‘“* Hygeia,” ad- 
ministering the water of a mineral spring in the 
island to a sick person. 
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of stamps. 


Brazil having been the postal pioneer among 
the states of South America in the emission of 
postal stamps, was followed by British Guiana 
in 1850, and subsequently by the republics, 
all of which have produced creditable series 
The stamps of New Granada are 
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BRITISH GUIANA, 1860. COLOMBIA, 1559. 


| perhaps the most interesting of the entire num- 


ber, and since 1859 that country has produced 
a naw set annually. The stamps of Chili are 
the only ones bearing the portrait of Columbus. 

The British Asiatic colonies of ( ‘eylon, Hong- 
Kong, India, Shanghai, and Straits Settle- 
ments, the Dutch Indies, Spanish Indies, Cash- 
mere, Burmah, and Deccan, are the only coun- 


tries of Asia postally represented. Ceylon uses 


sod 
fE CENTS! 





CASHMERE, 1567. BRITISH INDIA, 1858, 


a larger number of stamps than any other coun- 
try in Asia, her adhesives and envelopes to- 
gether amounting to over twenty values. Cey- 
lon may with justice claim to possess the finest 
set of stamped envelopes in the world. Chaste 
in design, excellent in execution, they unite the 
requisites to superiority in an overwhelming de- 
gree. They are prepared at the establishment 
of De La Rue and Co., London, 

Passing from the postal emissions of Asia, 
let us briefly notice some of those issued by 
the countries of Africa. Natal, the youn- 
gest Angio-African colony, commenced issuing 
stamps in 1857, and has been followed at inter- 
mediate dates by St. Helena, Sierra Leone, Mau- 
ritius, Cape Colony, Liberia, Egypt, Orange 
State, Gambia, the Azores, Madeira, Angola, 
|Mozambique, and the Transvaal Republic. 
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Much is left to the imagination in the first issue | Highness M. Kekuanaua, the king's late father, 


of Natal. The design is embossed on colored 
paper, there being nothing to distinguish it from 
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and that of his Majesty, depicted upon them, 
are the finest postal portraits ever engraved. 


its surroundings except its being in relief. The | 


72 CAPE OF GOOD HOPE 
































island of Mauritius has been the largest con- 
tributor, the number of varieties emanating 
from that place being over forty. Mauritius 
is the only country of Africa which possesses 
stamped envelopes, but they are handsome 
enough to represent the whole continent. The 
stamps of the Cape of Good Hope are perhaps 
better known than those of Mauritius. The 
early issues were of a triangular shape, and 


bore as a device an emblematical figure of | 
Hope. Onur illustration will give a good idea | 


of their unique appearance. The stamps of 
Egypt were introduced by Muzzi Bey in 1866, 
and bear upon their face the Pyramids and 
Sphinx, presenting a very strange appearance. 

The British Australian colonies of New South 
Wales, Queensland, South Australia, Victoria, 
and Western Australia, with the Hawaiian Isles, 
New Zealand, Tasmania, Sarawak, Java, Luzon, 
the Fiji Islands, and New Caledonia, are rep- 
resented in the issue of postal stamps. Our 
illustrations will give a good idea of some of 
their designs, etc., although it is quite impos- 
sible to reproduce on wood the intricate tracery 
of the originals. The current set of the Ha- 
waiian Isles are the neatest and best executed 
of the entire number, and are the work of the 
National Bank-Note Company, of New York. 
The portraits of the late Princess Victoria, his 
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| Postage stamps were introduced into Canada 

June 1, 1851, and subsequently by Nova Scotia 
in 1856, New Brunswick in 1856, Newfoundland 
in 1857, Prince Edward Island in 1861, and 
British Columbia in 1861. The early stamps 
of Canada were prepared by Messrs. Rawdon, 
| Wright, Hatch, and Edson, of New York, and 
the later issues, with those of Nova Scotia, New 
| Brunswick, and Newfoundland, by the Ameri- 
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can Bank-Note Company, of New York. The! 


Prince Edward Island stamps were manufac- 
tured by Charles Whitting, and those of British 
Columbia by De La Rue and Co., of London, 





BRITISH NORTILT AMERICAN COLO>1US. 


England. By her Majesty’s proclamation, is- 
sued in the spring of 1867, the provinces of 
Canada, Nova Scotia, and New Brunswick were 
to form one grand confederation or dominion, 
which took effect on the Ist of July, 1867. 
Among the departments thus centralized was 


the Post-office Department, which passed into | 


the hands of one person ; and there is now but 
one corresponding postal rate throughout the 
confederation, and but one set of postal stamps. 
These stamps, ranging in value from half a cent 
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mond, These remained current until 1863, 
when they were replaced by a five-cent stamp 
prepared in England, and subsequently by a two- 
cent, ten-cent, and twenty-cent stamp, prepared 














CONFEDERATE STATES. 
| 


by Archer and Daly, of Richmond. Archer and 
Daly failing in their terms of contract, a new one 
was entered into with Messrs. Keatinge and Ball, 
of Columbia, South Carolina. 

| The early stamps of Romagna, Mauritius, 
| Hawaiian Isles, Parma, Modena, Moldavia, and 
| Brunswick were of the most primitive design 


to fifteen cents, were issued April 1, 1868, and | 


were prepared by the British American Bank- 
Note Company, of Montreal and Ottawa. The 
design is chaste and beautiful, the principal or- 
nament being a profile of her Majesty, turned to 
the right. Quite recently the Canadians have 
introduced the post card, also engraved by the 
British American Bank-Note Company. 
Among the most historical stamps are those 
issued by the so-called Confederate States. 
After the passage of the ordinance of secession 
the postmasters of New Orleans, Nashville, 
Baton Rouge, Mobile, Memphis, and other 
towns, finding it impossible to do business with- 
out stamps, issued them on their own responsi- 
bility until a set for the confederation could be 
manufactured. The first regudar series, of three 
values—two, five, and ten cents—were prepared 


by Hoyer and Ludwig, lithographers, of Rich- | 
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1d simple execution, and were the productions 
of native artists. Many of the finest postal pro- 
ductions emanate from the American Bank-Note 
Company, ot New York, which are those of New- 
foundland, Brazil, Bolivia, La Plata, Chili, Costa 
Rica, Salvador, Peru, and Nicaragua, with the 
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; late current stamps of Canada, Nova Scotia, and 
i New Brunswick. They are all remarkable for 

their fine colors and artistic perfection, espe- | 

; cially those of Nova Scotia. 
; 


Postage stamps have an infinite variety of 
designs. Those of England and most of her 
colonies have as a central ornament a portrait 


of her Majesty. The English stamps have for 


the last quarter of a century given precisely the | 


same representation of the queen’s features, 
which has influenced the colonial stamps, par- 
ticularly in the position of the face. Out of 
over two hundred colonial ‘‘ queen’s heads,” 
the greater number are turned to the left. 
Some of the handsomest portraits of Queen 
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1861. 
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Victoria are to be found upon some of the 
West Indian stamps. Those of St. Vincent, St. 
Lucia, and Antigua, though differing in gen- 
eral design, have all the same style of head. 
The engraving is remarkably delicate, and the 
effect is heightened by the shading at the back, 
which brings out the portraits in semi-relief. 
There are over two hundred portraits of Vic 
toria upon the English and colonial stamps, 
none of which, however, have any resemblance 
to that royal personage. Thisis a mistake that 
our English cousins would do well to rectify. 
The stamps of Austria, Prussia, Italy, Belgium, 
and many other countries bear as a central de 
vice either the portrait of the reigning sovereign 








AUSTRIA, 1861. ROUMANIA, 1869. 
or the national arms. Those of Rome bear the 
| papal tiara and keys. Those of Trinidad, Bar- 
badoes, Liberia, Buenos Ayres, etc., bear a rep- 
resentation of Britannia or the Goddess of 
Liberty. Those of Turkey the Sultan’s sign- 
manual, and so on without end. 
Postage stamps are still in their infancy, and 
| we hardly know to what extent they are capa- 
ble of being utilized. We trust ere long to see 
stamps used for international correspondence. 
International money-orders have been issued 
| for some time, and why not international postal 
stamps. The idea seems to us a good one, and 
we trust that international stamps may be cur- 
rent at no distant date, thereby bringing into 
| closer union the bonds of human brotherhood. 
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FAINT HEART. 

OHN EVERETT had known Elinor ever | 
ey since he could remember; they had gone 
to school together ; he had spelled above her and | 
refused to take his place; he had envied the 
more daring boys who walked home with her 
through the green lanes, beneath embowering | 
elms, as if it were the most commonplace 


thing to do in the world, while he, with his | 
heart in his mouth, tried to find courage for the 
effort, and found himself left behind for his | 


pains. Later, when they first began to go out | 
into the world together, what tortures he en- | when they were safe ashore, and the slipper of 


| no further use to the owner. 


dured when she danced with some handsome 
stranger; if she rode with his braver compan- 
ions; if Carl Hughes took her off in his wherry 
down the silver length of the river, and lost his 
way among the’ creeks of the silent marshes, 
only returning home when the evening was far 
spent, and the stars trembled in the heavens, and 
unwittingly brushing past poor John, waiting 
on the wharf in the shadow of some warehouse 
to see them landed and safe! Life began early 
to seem like a pleasant difficulty to him. He 
was always wondering what she was doing; 
how she passed the long days while he was 
busy in the counting-room; what were her 
every-day thoughts, her dreams, and did he 
hold any share therein. Sunday, too, soon 
became the first of holidays, for then he was 
sure to see her. His father’s square, old-fash- 
ioned pew almost faced the congregation, and 
not a breath or a blush, the flutter of an eyelid 
or the ghost of a dimple, was lost upon him. 
In the mean time it is probable that Elinor 
was not blind. Glances are easily interpreted ; 
actions sometimes speak louder than words. 
There is little doubt, when Carl Hughes or any 
of the others stepped out of a concert or lec- 
ture room and offered an arm to her door, but 
she understood that John had been waiting and 
wavering and longing for the favorable moment 
in which to anticipate this attention, which mo- 
ment would have arrived, sooner or later, but 
that Carl, intent on his purpose, and unhesita- 
ting in its performance, had pushed his desper- 
ate way through the crowd to her side, and had 
gained the day before John had thought of los- 
ing it. 

But by insensible degrees one outgrows this 
sort of faint-heartedness, and pushes out before 
Carl Hughes and the indulgent crowd, and wins 
the prize for the nonce, but delays to take the 
next decided step in the right path. And so it 
was with John. One day he heard that Elinor 
had given away her heart to Mr. Denormandy, 
now on his travels. However much pain this 
announcement gave John, his faint-hearted- 
ness—which, perhaps, was only an exaggerated 
appreciation of the object of his desire—became 
a something superfluous, since, if he had al- 
ready lost her, why should he fear? It is at 
this stage that one ceases to doubt and begins 
to suffer. So, now that he had nothing to lose, 
he went in and out of her presence, with a fatal 


|in the dance without a qualm; he took her out 


| tangle himself among the ribbons of the marsh- 


‘fas a memento of the day in which we made 
| shipwreck together ; but you may have it.” 


















































fascination, as bold asalion. He asked her hand 


to supper or down to dinner, as the case might 
be; he strolled with her on the moon-lighted 
terrace ; he played melodies of his own com- 
position upon the flute; he even ventured to 
take her in his own wherry down the dazzling 
reach of the river; and though he failed to en- 


es, yet the wherry sprung a leak, and while he 
pulled home against the tide—as it seemed to 
him he had always been doing—Elinor bailed 
the boat with her slipper, which he begged 


‘*T should like to keep it myself,” she said, 


One day he happened to say something about 
the time when Mr. Denormardy should return 
from abroad and carry her beyond his reach. 

“Mr. Denormandy!” said she, knitting her 
brows; ‘‘ what should possess him to carry me 
any where ?” 

“The right of possession.” 

“TI don’t understand you. Mr. Denormandy 
has no right of any sort in me.” 

‘Excuse me; but I thought—I had heard—” 

“That I was going to marry him? Don’t be- 
lieve what you hear again. The truth is, he 
never asked me, though my friends declare that 
he wished it, and I myself had some reason to 
expect it; but faint heart, you know—” 

‘** Never won fair lady. And you?” 

““T was relieved when he left for Europe. It 
is so hard to say ‘No’ that one is in danger of 
saying ‘Yes’ from compassion. Love is so 
sweet that it is difficult to refuse it, and then 
one has a haunting fear of some time needing 
it.” 

‘*And a woful waste makes a woful want. 
What a pity that Mr. Denormandy had not 
known your compassionate temperament, and 
been enabled to take advantage of it!” 

**Do you think so?” she asked. 

**No; I shouldn’t wish a goddess to marry 
me from compassion—a thousand times no!” 

But this did not mend matters. Now that 
there was every thing to gain or lose—now that 
the affair was assuming a critical aspect, since 
the responsibility of the crisis and the event 
were his—the native timidity of his character 
stepped in to hinder him. Not that he aban- 






















doned his position at once; it had become too 
much a matter of habit for him to meet her at 
| home and abroad on terms of intimacy, and the 
habit was too precious to be easily broken. Only 
inch by inch, and almost without his own con- 
sent, he retreated from the ground which he had 
honestly won. He invited her for no more lone- 
ly pleasurings down the river; if they went to- 
gether, it was with a crowd of friends. On one 
such excursion they became detached from the 
others by some accident, and were left, like shells, 
forgotten upon the sands; for walking around 





the bend of the beach, where a bluff hid them 
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from sight, with the wind blowing the other 
way, they neither heard nor saw their compan- 
ions embark for home, too busy with their own 
affairs to remark the absence of John and Eli- 
nor, who only understood che situation when 
they turned back to where the boat had been 
1, and found the struck and the 
beach lonely and deserted, except for some 


barefooted ¢ 


moore tents 
hildren gathering drift-wood, and a 
flock of sand-birds daring the waves. The aft- 
ernoon was just melting into the tender atmos- 
phere of early twilight, when all things wear an 
unreal aspect, and half-guessed stars sift them- 
selves through the gloom, and the radiance from 
the nether half of the sphere—from the morn- 
ing world—seemed running over into this along 
the horizon’s brim. Far away a sail pricked it- 
self out against the heavens a moment, and was 
gone; a fishing craft was dropping down over 
the bar; and a pleasure-boat, bubbling over with 
song and laughter, pushed its way toward home, 
John shouted to them and waved his hat, but 
the wind blew his voice down his throat, and 
the gay revelers fled on wings of mirth. 

“What shall we do?” asked Elinor. 
shall we reach home ?” 

‘*The 


said 


‘* How 


gods help those who help themselves,” 
he. ‘* We will ask these gypsy children 
if there isn’t a boat to be found. There isn’t so 
much as a shed for shelter on this lonely beach.” 
But neither 
party of half-gypsy folks, who had encamped 
on the sands to carry off the beach-plums, and 
as a sort of economical method of spending the 


the children nor their seniors—a 


summer at the sea-shore, with plenty of fire- 
wood at first cost, and birds tame as chickens— 
had any thing but a leaky skiff to offer, but 
who, with the ready hospitality of the dwellers 
in tents, invited them to share the shelter of 
their canvas roof; but as the oars of the skiff 
were broken, and Elinor’s slipper was not at 
hand, it seemed of little use. Thus at their | 
wits’ ends they paced the sands, upon which the 
waves encroached more and more, making green 
hollows in the moonlight when they broke, and 
fringing the lone line of coast with spray like 
tangles of pearls. John heaped a cushion of 
beach-grass, and they sat in the pale light of 
a moon that was slowly dipping behind the 
dunes, and watched the great untamed monster 
shake its mane at their very feet, and listened 
to its endless da capos, and wondered if the sil- 
ver bridge which the moonbeams threw across 
the water would bear them home, and repeated 


love lines from the poets; or he sang to her— 


**Oh, listen to the howling sea, 
That beats on the remorseless shore! 

Oh, listen, for that sound shall be 

When our wild hearts shall beat no more! 
Oh, listen well and listen long, 

For, sitting folded close to me, 
You could not hear a sweeter song 

Than that hoarse murmur of the sea!” 


The moon fell lower while he sang, and left the 
world to starlight; the wind blew freshly off 
the sea; Elinor shivered in the blast. ‘Shall 


we accept the gypsies’ invitation,” he asked, 
“or shall we walk to town ?” 

“How far is it, John? 
“ John.” 
her. 


She called him 
It seemed a new name as spoken by 
She gave it new meaning. 

“Tt is eight miles, Elinor, over marshy places 
and rough ways.” 

‘** Let us try it.” But before they had gone 
half a mile on the beach her strength gave out. 
‘“*T am so tired!” she said. 
fly!” 
sistible impulse to seize the little hand resting 
on his arm, and to cover it with kisses; to fold 
her in his arms then and there, and whisper, 
“If you are tired, darling, rest here, for love 
is rest and blessedness supreme; and I love 
you.” But the old haunting distrust recurred ; 
what if she should answer, ‘Not here; your 
love is not large enough for me, not blessed- 
ness enough.” And while he hesitated and 
doubted and half believed, a boat shot along 
the shore, and buried its keel in the sand. 
They had sent relief from town. 

They sailed up the wide river, and watched 
the light-house send its flame far out on the 


‘** If one could only 
At that moment he felt an almost irre- 


| waters, and met the wraith-like forms of ships 


at the wharves, silent as ghosts, the town lights 
like jack-o’-lanterns, and the tide setting round 
the piers; and when they reached home, and 
he left Elinor at her father’s door, the clocks 
were striking midnight, and a startled robin in 
the elm-tree overhead was trilling a sleepy note. 

But fortune was not to be severe with John for 
one neglect of opportunity, and meant to offer 
him greater inducements and more tempting 
chances. LElinor’s father awoke one morning 
and found himself bankrupt. Somewhat later 
John went to purchase a pair of new gloves, in 
which to worthily pay his respects to his love, 
when who should step forth behind the counter 
to wait upon his demand but Elinor herself! 

**You, Elinor!” he exclaimed. ‘* Thinking 
of angels, you hear the rustle of their wings.” 

“The wheel of fortune has made a revolu- 
tion, you see,and here lam. But not crushed 
by is.” 

“That is well. For man is man, the poet 
sings, and master of his fate.” 

“T don’t think it means woman, though,” 
said she. ‘*WhatcanIdofor you? Iam at 
your service. 
' “Yes, Are you going to Mr. Swell’s to- 
morrow night ?” 

“Am J going? The Swells have forgotten 
my existence. I have gone under, so to speak, 
as far as they are concerned.” 

“Indeed! Iwas looking forward to meet- 
ing you there.” 

‘* And you meet me here instead.” 

“But if you are not to be there, I shall not 
care to go.” 

“Thank you; but I should be 
prive you of a happiness.” 

“Should you?” leaning across the counter. 
“You asked just now what you could do for 
me. Shall I tell you?” 


Gloves? Jouvin’s ?” 


sorry to de- 





eel 


ite IRE 


“Yes, you may tell me.” 

Ilis eyes held hers, intense with meaning ; 
his lips trembled with the burden of his heart ; 
all his desire was leaping up, and shaping itself 
into tender words. What was it that stayed 
them, caused them to falter into commonplaces ? 
What power locked the eager lips upon the half- 
uttered secret? Why did the intense eyes lose 
their sweet significance, the hand relax its gen- 
tle grasp? 

‘* You may stretch this pair of gloves for me, 
then, if you please,” he said, recovering himself. 

“‘Isn't it a little droll,” said she, hiding 


whatever chagrin she experienced behind her |! 


smile—‘‘isn’t it a little droll that stretching 
the stocking should be such a sin, while 
stretching the glove is perfectly harmless ?” 
**Confound my folly!” he thought, walking 
away. ‘Why didn’t I say it? She looked 
almost as if she expected something. I gave 
her the right to. But did she care to listen ? 
To be sure, the place was unfortunate; but peo- 
ple have made and heard proposals in ball- 
rooms, in crowds, before this—at street cor- 
ners, and at book-stalls. There was Captain 
Wildes: he proposed to Mary on board the cars, 
and, not understanding him, she cried, *‘ What ?’ 
So he had to scream it all over again, and the 
train stopped at a station before he finished. 
He must have been a plucky fellow! They 
say that women do half the courting, but bless 
me if I’ve had any help in this affair! And, 
at this rate, it’s like a snail’s journey; I take 
one step forward, and slip back two. The 
deuce! I wonder how they get on! It must 
be tiresome standing behind a counter all day, 
with the Guilford pride on her shoulders, and 
the home troubles tugging at her heart. If I 
had only asked her before the breaking of this 
bubble! But now it would seem like taking 
advantage of her circumstances; and if I could 
not endure that she should consent to marry me 
from pity, how much less from prudence? Yet, 
if she cares for me— But how am I to know ? 
She is not likely to tell me without being asked, 
and why should I ask her unless I am certain ?” 
And thus, while he let the occasion slip by, 


while he dawdled and perplexed himself, the | 


firm in whi¢h he was junior partner required 
his presence in Europe to establish a branch 
house. He went to bid Elinor good-by—per- 
haps to say something more earnest. He could 
not tell; he could not count upon himself nor 
his moods. He found her in a dark, narrow 
street of the city, where the sunshine was only 
a morning visitor of the most ceremonious 
kind; in rooms whose shabbiness smote him to 
the heart. She sat before a flickering flame, 
and embroidered in linen. He understood 
that by this means she was eking out her insuf- 
ficient wages. But otherwise she was the 
same being whom he had known in luxury. 
The blush had not deserted her fair cheek, the 
dimple still hid there; the eyes were as radiant 
with light and spirit, the expression as en- 
chanting, the voice as liquid and full of soft, 
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lingering tones and bewitching accents, as in 
the brightest days of her prosperity. They 
talked about his journey, the sights he was to 
see, the sounds he would hear; and she sighed, 
and said, **Oh, I wonder if Z shall ever go to 
Europe!” with that wild hope which most of us 
long to realize. They were sitting together 
upon a téte-d-téte, a relic of past magnificence. 
Ile had been looking at her embroidery, and 
when he gave it back their hands touched, and 
lingered almost lovingly. The words were on 
his lips, ‘Will you go to Europe with me, 
Elinor ?” 

‘© Will you,” he faltered; ‘will you— You 
will—forget me, I suppose, as soon as I am 
gone. Out of sight, out of mind!” 

“Tf you wish me to forget you, I will,” she 
laughed. 

*¢ And if % do not wish it?” 

** Ah, I can not promise: you are to be ab- 
sent a whole year.” 

If she could not promise to remember him a 
year, was it likely that she would promise to 
love him a lifetime ? 

So he went to Europe, and tried to forget 
himself in the details of business; to satisfy 
himself with the public galleries and gardens, 
with art and nature in holiday attire. He vis- 
ited the Mer de Glace, and dwelt in the shadow 
of the Matterhorn, and heard the mountain 
echoes vibrating upon the inspired air. But to 
whom could he confide all his fine thoughts ? 
Who could respond to his moods with such per- 
fect sympathy as Elinor? Half the charm of 
travel was lost without her. At the Lake of 
Como he fell in with an elderly gentleman, sol- 
itary like himself. 

** Ah,” said he, “this traveling alone is al- 
most like staying at home.” 

“And why, Sir, did you not bring your 
wife ?” ventured John. 

**Because I was a fool once. I have no 
wife. ‘Twenty-five years ago I was in love, but 
I was, at the same time, too great a dunce to 
tell her so. Young man, if you ever chance to 
fall in love, lose no time in letting her know it. 
Don't defer speaking.” 

** And if she—” 

“No matter what she answers. You will 
have done your duty; you will have nothing 
with which to reproach yourself.” 

John left the Lake of Como at once. He trav- 
eled night and day to London, and embarked for 
home. He went to the shabby by-street where 
he had left Elinor; but the bird had flown. 
Mr. Guilford, with that happy faculty some 
men have for always coming to the surface in 
good condition, had speculated himself into 
another fortune during John’s absence, and was 
only to be found on Queen’s Street, in the man- 
sion of his forefathers. A servant ushered John 
into a cheerful morning-room, looking out into 
a garden full of sunshine and flowers, and went 
to find Miss Elinor, while he looked at Eliner’s 
portrait in crayon, read the name of Granville 


| Denormandy in the corner, and wondered if he 
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did it before going away, and why he, John, | took it for an omen, and, determined not to 
had never seen it before. Just then voices | lose you through a faint heart, dearest, I left 
that had all along been faintly audible drew | Venice that night.” 
nearer, so that he could hear the words as well} “ You were right.—Ah, Margaret, a gentle- 
as the tones. He turned his head and looked | man waiting to see me? We will be in pres- 
out into the garden, where, in the neighbor- | ently.” 
hood of a hundred-leaved rose-tree, Elinor had John had listened, like one in a trance, in 
paused, leaning on the arm of a tall young man, | spite of himself; then he moved slowly into the 
“*T thought at that time,” the tall young | hall, possessed himself of his hat, and went 
man was saying, and they stood so near the | away, repeating, ‘‘A faint heart never won a 
window that John could not fail to hear—was | fair lady; and she would have married me if I 
obliged to listen—*“ I thought at tft time that | had asked her! And Granville Denormandy 
you had a fancy for young Everett—John, | is my heir!” 


wasn'tit? By-the-way, I met him abroad, and ‘Margaret, Margaret!” called Elinor, ‘‘you 
decided that you must have refused him, he | said there was a gentleman here to see me. 
was so distraught.” | What have you done with him?” 

Elinor stirred, and a shower of rose petals | “T showed him in here, ’pon my honor, 
stirred with her. ‘*I may as well be frank | miss,” cried the astonished maid; ‘*I left him 


with you,” she said; ‘it makes no difference | a-looking at your picter as if he could eat it. 
now. I did. I was in love with him, Gran-| He can’t hev got into the dining-room ter the 
ville; I believed that he loved me. I should | silver, can he? He wasn’t a ghost nor nothing, 
have married him if he had asked me. But! was he?” 
that was a year ago, and when one deserts you, | ** I—think—not,” said Elinor, picking up a 
what can you do better than forget him ?” handkerchief, and reading the name of John 
** Nothing, darling; I could not advise any | Everett, Jun., in the corner: ‘* I—think—not. 
thing that would please me more. Poor fel- | Never mind, Maggie; if he wants to see me 
low! And [ am his heir! Well, perhaps I} he'll come again.” 
shouldn't have been here myself but for a Sut he never came again. And to-day 
lucky chance. I loved you, Elinor, when I | Elinor wears, among other charms, a tiny slip- 
left you. One evening I was drifting in a! per of gold, embroidered with pearls, which 
gondola beneath the marble ruins of Venice, | every one knows was a wedding gift, but 
when two youths, idly pleasuring like myself, | which few know to be a memento of the days 
passed so near that I distinctly heard one say, | when she and John Everett made shipwreck 
‘Faint heart never won fair lady, Denis.” I | together. 


A BABY BROOK. 


‘* TINKLE-TE-TINKLB,” it said, close to the path beside me, 
A low little laughing voice, and it drew my eyes to look ; 
‘*Pattering drops of feet, now shall your rovings guide me, 
Find me the pleasant places, you little love of a brook!” 
‘* Tinkle-te-tinkle,” it said, ‘‘this way into the meadow, 
Over the road, and down the bank, and under the bars, 
And now we loiter a minute, here in the great oak’s shadow, 
And look at the field so noble, full of the daisy stars.” 


‘* Tinkle-te-tinkle,” it called, and I turned wondering whither— 
Then how the roguish spirit laughed in its sleeve of green! 
‘*Follow me, follow, follow”’—curving hither and thither, 
Hide and seek with a bright eye glancing behind a screen. 
Oh, the tiniest brook that ever threaded the grasses, 
Flirting a kiss to the clover, flouting the sober grain ; 
That ever cried to itself, lost in the dark wood-passes, 
And laughed like a child escaping into the light again! 
‘*'Tinkle-te-tinkle,” it sang, under the green, green banner ; 
‘*Summer is queen, and all the world to her court comes up; 
Beautiful, gracious summer is lady of all the manor, 
And I am her little page that carries a silver cup. 
‘* Tinkle-te-tinkle’—it paused, and a dainty basin filling, 
Cried to its fellow-gypsy, ‘*O bobolink! bobolink! 
To June, the world’s delight’—and a wonderful stream of trilling 
Echoed the singing water—‘‘ O sweetheart, come and drink!” 


Come and drink music, truly! I know he has been already, 

For all his song is the brooklet’s carried up on the wing; 
‘ Tinkle-te-tinkle,” went on the sweet little voice and steady. 
Only a little longer, and Z should have learned to sing! 
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By R. H. 


Lord Byron. — Lord Petersham, — The King and the 
Queen.—Romeo Coates.—St. Preux.—Dr. Stone,—La- 
dies of Fashion.—Duelists, ete. 





\ THEN the late Earl of Harrington was a | 


leader of the fashions (being at that time 


Lord Petersham) the evening full dress of fash- | 
ionable gentlemen’s legs consisted of pantaloons | 


fitting close to the shape, and tied with thin 
ribbon rather tightly round the ankles. The 
color was either black or buff, though some- 
times white; but black predominated, as best 


calculated to conceal imperfections of contour. | 


Lord Petersham, being an Adonis in form, usu- 


. . . | 
ally appeared in white or buff pantaloons. One 
evening, however, he suddenly ‘‘led off” a new | 


style, which very few ventured to follow, and 
presented himself at an elegant soirée in flesh 
or blush colored ** tights,” the effect of which 
we leave to be imagined. His lordship calmly 
justified this startling novelty by saying that 
buff or white toward the close of an evening, 
more especially after dancing, had a tendency 


to look like a not very nice flesh-color, whereas 


his present innovation gave the effect of fresh- 
ness, as from a bath. Some people considered 
this justification as rather equivocal. It was 
given, however, with a mild imperturbability not 
to be conveyed by written words; and in any 
case he did what he pleased, like Brummel, 
who preceded him, and always found admirers, 


and in most cases many followers. He was re- | 


siding at this period in St. James’s Palace, 
where George II. had given him a suit of 
apartments. He held, I believe, some kind of 


office at court, but, whatever it was, his lord- | 


ship never did any duty, 

Returning cnce from a ball, which had lasted 
a whole summer's night and much beyond, Lord 
Petersham sent away his carriage, preferring to 


walk home in order to enjoy the refreshing | 


coolness of the early morning—say 6.30 A.M., 


or perhaps 7 A.M.—and on the way he met the | 


king and queen walking arm in arm up Bond 
Street. None of the shops were open. Their 


Majesties were going to see Miss Linwood’s ex- | 


hibition of tapestry, which at that day was in 
the neighborhood of South Molton Street, or 
very near Oxford Street, and the royal couple 
had, no doubt, sent to Miss Linwood to be 
“open” at that very early hour. It was thus 
that they were met as Mr. and Mrs. Guelph, 


walking, like ‘‘ Darby and Joan,” arm in arm | 


up the street at the vacant and silent hour of 
seven in the morning. The early habits of the 
royal family of that day were, however, well 
known. Lord Petersham was a great favorite 
with ‘“‘ Farmer George and Snuffy,” as their 
Majesties were not unfrequently designated in 
irreverent caricatures of the period, His lord- 
ship, therefore, stopped on meeting the homely 
pair, and they had a chat for ten minutes, while 


HORNE. 


here and there a shop door began to yawn, and 
| the drowsy shutters of one or other of the great 
| fish-mongers and fruiterers were slowly moving 
| down in expectation of the market carts from 
| Billingsgate and Covent Garden. But there 
| were no street passengers to admire or wonder 
at Lord Petersham’s “ fleshings.” Such a pic- 
| ture as this group presented, if painted and ex- 
| hibited at the present time, would no doubt be 

denounced as an incredible invention, while we 
| may very fairly speculate on what might be the 
| opinion, as to his duty, of any policeman now 
| living who caught sight of a gentleman, even 


| of the most finished elegance, who displayed 
his nether symmetry in the boiled-prawn-like 
habiliments previously indicated. 
It may now very probably occur to the read- 
er to inquire, “‘ Did you, Sir, who describe this 
| unique picture, really see it yourself? If you 
did not witness the scene, would you favor us 
| by indicating your authority?” The scene, 
| which has only been simply narrated, and not 
in the least ‘* worked up” by any literary art, 
undoubtedly took place some years before my 
time—and a very brief time it was—in Bond 
Street; but sufficient authority for it shall pres- 
ently be made apparent. ~ 
| Why should a comparatively ugly, long, nar- 
| row, uneven street have been specially selected 
at any time as the most fashionable resort at 
the most fashionable hours? The writer of a 
somewhat clever and satirical novel of the day, 
| entitled ‘*Six Weeks at Long’s” (the well-known 
| Bond Street hotel), undertakes to show that the 
above-mentioned apparent disqualifications are, 
| in fact, special reasons in its favor. Being ‘‘all 
shops,” and the most wealthy and elegant shops, 
gives the street an unbroken brightness and va- 
riety of interest. People wishing to be seen 
must inevitably be seen on such a narrow foot- 
way; people who are to be passed and not seen 
can readily be so treated by a sudden turn to 
gaze at something in a shop window. This nar- 
rowness also helps the sense of fullness and stir- 
ring life, causing, at the same time, a slowness 
of progression. ‘This latter advantage is yet 
more conspicuous in the horse-way, along which 
the writer of the novel describes “‘ the double 
stream of the slow procession of carriages, all 
| moving so slowly that one would suppose it a 
| funeral were it not for the grave faces within ;” 


| and the fashionable novelist then gives certain 
| reasons, more heartless than witty, for the fre- 
| quent merriment of mourners, on the score of 

inheritances, legacies, and so forth. He also 
| dilates upon the advantages this crowded slow- 
| ness affords to intriquantes, lolling in satin-cush- 
ioned barouches, for displaying floral signals, 

fan practice, or finger telegraphs placed uncon- 
| sciously over the carriage door for the instruc- 
| tion of some “‘ exquisite” devotee half ensconced 
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5 certa veler’s or virtu-dealer’s shop, 
for some | whisker .d, br spurred mil 
iirer standing gallantly on the thresh- 
. renowed hair-dresser’s shop, staring 
] s f ds, l alternatel bullying” the 
‘ and the upper stories 
} | 


In those days it was quite th 


, 
| ) 

fight duels, and it mav readily be understood 
lings as have just been inti 


that such procee 

ited vaguely (they are very broadly stated in 
‘Sx Weeks at Long’s’ ) frequently le he teats 
A favorite locality for these was 


at Chalk Farm, whither the principals with their 


tile meetings 


conds repaired at 6 A.M.; a grim jest being 
Was customary to call at a cer- 
1ostelry and order “ pistols for two, 


5 1 P 
3yron alludes to 








‘In my hot youth, when George the Third was king; 
and particularly on the first public ation of hi 
‘nglish Bards and Scotch Reviewers,” saying 
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he notes to a subs 
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quent work that he wait 
ed in London some time in anti 
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tion of sun- 
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dry cartels, His « ‘Conversations’ in after-years 
a and with Mr. Patmore 





, Coventry Patmore) often turn 





upon matters eminently suggestive of such re- 
ults. The d: icling proclivitic s of Lord Byron 
are satirized in a most ridiculous scene de- 
scribed in the novel previo quoted. The 
poet, having accomplished the feat of swimming 
across the Hellespont, is designated in this novel 
as ** Lord Leander,” and be implicated in a 


duel on absurd grounds, suddenly conceives the 





ht in 
a classical style, his antagonist (another Bond 
Street celel be ing also addicted to studies 
of the kind, esper ia 


ld most become him to fig 





tA 





in ancient weapons. 
Lord Leander, there for re, select 





s a large spear 


of tue Homeric model, and his antagonist a 
Phryg gian bow, w: shdaad genuine. They take 
up their positions at thirty-five paces distance. 


The pee te begins by Lord Leander throwing 
his long spear ten feet short of his man, and the 


her eh an arrow fifteen feet over his lord- 


ship’ s head. At the next discharge the spear 
sses several yards on one side, while the ar- 
yw sticks aslant in the ground several yards 
This missing continues till 
Lord Leander, in a rage, makes a rush toward 
his man with his spear at the charge, while the 


antagonist wisely changes his tactics by running 





a large circle, endeavoring now and then to 


dispatch an arrow in the Parthian style, which 
either flies at random or jerks down bunglingly 
as the Parthian sces the point of the javelin 


coming too close to his unguarded rear. The 
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r mortal strife. Lhe ve and friends 


then interpose, and the whole party return to 
Long’ s to breakfast 

The foregoing is quoted from memory, but I 
think the original gave a yet broader caric 


ture. Something more, however, on the sub 





ject of the actual dueling of that period will 
shortly have to be recorded. 

Reverting to the constant and unbroken 
double stream of carriages slowly movi 


ingt 1 


Dp 
uy 
and down Bond Street on their way to or from 
Hyde Park, St. James’s Park, P iceadilly, Pall 


Mall, or other aristocratic localities, the great 


majo ity were close, that is to say, cove red car- 
riages. The open carriages were phactons, 
barouches, curricles, stanhopes, and tilburies. 
Among those of the highest style the carriage 

Lord Petersham was always remarkable for 
its dignified simplicity and finished elegance. 
He had recently introduced “the Petersham 
coat’—a long overcoat of fine French-white 
or whity-buff cloth, with a cape that hung 








nearly to the elbows. ‘Tl 
to the shape, and had a very stylish appc 
ance. Yet, being usually worn without an 
under coat, it was any thing but warm during 
a northeast wind. Simultancously with this 
introduction the two tall lackeys standing up 
behind Lord P.’s carriage were attired in long 
coats of the same cut, but of russet-brown. 
The stanhope was a sort of improved gig, 
brought nearer to the ground, the invention of 
the Honorable Fitzroy Stanhope. It had a 
constant soft-rattling, shaky motion, from side 


» coat was fitted tight 








to side, which was considered very disting 





though it certainly made some people si 
The tilbury was the invention of the great 
coach-builder of that name, and had a dancing 
up-and-down inotion, not only on first stepping 
into it, but at every change of attitude in the 
driver or the friend at his aes But the most 
unique of all the curricles was that of Mr. 
Romeo Coates. 





The body of this curricle was 
shaped and ribbed like a melon, and painted 
and varnished like a dark golden fruit of that 
kind. <A large bar of chased and embossed 
silver was fixed across the backs of the two 
superb horses, who each bore on his head a 
silver cock, standing up as in the act of crow- 
ing. <A crest of the same kind was on each 
side of the curricle, with the motto of, ‘*‘ While 
I live.” It will be obvious that Mr. Coates 
Was an eccentric gentleman of large fortune. 
He was called * Redseo* on account of his fancy 
for enacting that part, not merely among ama- 
teurs, but vi first-class professionals at Cov- 
ent Garden or Drury Lane; and the chief 
feature on porit he piqued himself was his 


seconds and friends of the bow-and-arrow duel- | portrayal of the agonies of death by poison in 


list now begin to denounce the unequal features | the last scene. 
the contest had assumed, and Lord Leander 


magnanimously flings down his Homeric spear. 
But thet 


much excited to pause, they collect themselves 


with clinched hands, alternately opening and | ed. 


Now came the delight of the 
large audience which always congregated to 
see him. They applauded, amidst shouts of 


lood of both the heroes being now too laughter, every contortion and change of agony, 


and thus kept him at it till the curtain descend- 
This was the signal for renewed shouts 


crooking like griffins’ claws, and rush together | of ironical applause, and cries of “ encore,” till 
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the green curtain rose, and Mr. Coates came | poet with a scrutinizing gaze—then looked be- 
on and died again. Renewed and increased hind apprehensively. The question being re- 
applause followed this second exhibition of the peated, he took a step forward, and replied, in 
agonies of poison, and on one occasion the cry | a suppressed tone, ‘* They told me to say they 
for a third death scene was continued so per-| were out; but they're iz, They're gone up 
severingly, mingled with yells for “‘ Mr, Coates!” stairs to strip for dinner.” 
that the management begged of him just If the style of dress thus indicated among 
to appear once more and bow. ‘The instant) ladies of the highest circles “left little mys- 
he did so he was received with uproarious hoots | tery,” as Lord Byron said, for the sacred rights 
and hisses. Exasperated at the unprovoked | of Hymen, the example sect by them was sure 
ruffianism, Mr. Romeo Coates suddenly drew | to be followed by nearly all who could afford 
his sword. One universal scream of laughter it; and we can not, therefore, be surprised if 
burst forth. Mr. Coates at once recovered his | some things were adopted in the worst manner, 
self-possession, and, sticking the point of his | and carried to exaggeration by the demi-monde. 
sword into the stage, stood there in a defiant | At this period the great theatres of Drury Lane 
attitude. And amidst all the yells and hoot- | and Covent Garden, having a patent monopoly 
ings and cries of “ off! off! off!” and peltings | of Shakspeare and the higher class of dramas, 
of nuts, oranges, and showers of periwinkles | had large saloons, with a refreshment bar at 
and chestnuts from the upper and lower galler- | one end, where there was a crowded prome- 
ies, there he stood till the uproar fairly turned | nade between each act, and more particularly 
into applause at his ‘‘pluck;” and he then} after the first piece, in which the scant and en- 
bowed gracefully all round, and retired. Lord | franchised draperies of improvised nereids and 
Byron, meeting the manager (Elliston) in Bond | hamadryads were classical only in name, and 
Street, the morning after this event, assured | would not be tolerated now, even upon our 
him that, ‘‘ with the exception of the acting of | present stage, which is saying something. Here 
the great tragedian, Edmund Kean, he was ney- | men of all ages, but not of all ranks (the sa- 
er so much ‘affected’ in his life;” which being | loon being only attainable by a passage from 
repeated to Mr. Coates, he expressed himself | the dress circle), were constantly seen prome- 
highly flattered by the compliment. nading or seated on side sofas; and at two spe- 
Of the high-born dames and their daughters | cial seasons in each year, during one or two 
who sunned their beautiful faces, bonnets, sym- | nights, a far larger number than usual of very 
metrical shoulders and busts, artistic and other- | young men—in fact, youths and boys from 
wise, it will be scareely necessary to say that | fourteen to seventeen—were mingling with the 
many of them preferred to drive in open phae- | crowd, and then hurrying off to the lobbies or 
tons, landaus, and landaulets. Of their cos- | rushing up stairs to the ‘* pigeon-holes,” as the 
tumes the present writer is not competent to | boxes just under the gilded roofing were named. 
speak in appropriate terms, but he is quite sure | What made these youths and boys the more 
that nothing so monstrous, ugly, and ridiculous | conspicuous, besides their joyous scampering 
as the bewigged and bewitched head-dresses | about by threes and fours together, was a cer- 
of the present day (at least in the London) tain dashing military air, assisted by the style 
streets and public places) was ever seen in the | of dress, as most of them had brass or steel 
fashionable localities of the day we are now re- | fixed spurs, and several wore the scarlet un- 
viewing. In one respect, however, the cos-| dress coat of the Guards. These youngsters 
tume certainly did surpass all that is at present | were “gentlemen cadets,” who had just got 
seen either abroad or in theatres and ball-rooms. | free from the stringent discipline of the Royal 
But this specialty was reserved for the evening | Military College at Sandhurst, for what—with 
full dress, concerning which the less we say|a style above school holidays—was desig- 
the more characteristic will be the imaginings. | nated a ‘‘suspension of studies.” Gigs, til- 
An exquisite illustration, however, of village | buries, broken-down hunters, and colts not 
innocence on this subject must not be omit-| half broken in, stanhopes, tandems (often 
ted. | driven for the first time, with the usual conse- 
A certain fashionable lady, whose lovely daugh- | quences), the royal mail, post-chaises and four, 
ters were regarded as the most elegant belles of | and drags of various kinds with four horses, 
the season, having become disgusted with the | crowded outside, and having only one johnny- 
arrogance, lies, neglect, and passive insolence of | raw within, whose constant duty it was to hand 
their upper footman, suddenly discharged the | things out of hampers to the senior gentlemen 
powdered personage, and imported a man from | cadets on the roof or the box—these and other 
the country, who had been strongly reeommend- | conveyances dropped us down in London that 
ed to them for his attentive and respectful be-| same day. The great majority, no doubt, went 
havior, and invariable truthfulness. On the | straight home, but a score or so made up little 
third day of his inauguration, the poet Moore, | parties, intending to keep together for a few 
who was very intimate with the family, made a| days, Some went to the ‘‘ Bedford” or the 
‘* call” some quarter of an hour later than his | ‘‘ Hummums” in Covent Garden, to be near the 
dining intention warranted. ‘‘ Are Lady B | theatres; some went to ‘‘ Hatchett’s Hotel,” to 
and the Misses B at home?” inquired Moore. | be near Piccadilly and the Arcade; some went 
The new footman from the country eyed the | to “ Pagliano’s,” in Leicester Square, for the 
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sake of the foreign cookery ; and the wealthier 
went to *‘ Long's Hotel.” 

The first night in London we all went to 
‘‘the play,” and this was after a peculiar fash- 
ion. Admissions for the dress circle were ob- 
tained for both Drury Lane and Covent Garden, 
the holders whereof ran from one theatre to the 
other continually—some of us never even saw 
the stage; and the various little knots of em- 
bryo officers of her Britannic Majesty’s forces 
passed four or five hours of wild and unspeaka- 
ble delight in traversing the lobbies and saloons 
and rushing up and down the high winding 
staircases of these large and intricate edifices. 
Even the all-pervading licentiousness was no- 
ticed more as a dazzling vision and phantasma- 
goria, or, at any rate, was held in abeyance for 
some hours, so wild was the sense of joy at 
emancipation from the recent routine of studies, 
parades, guards, sentries, bread and 
and the * black hole.” 

The next day, and for two or three days, the 
numbers gradually diminishing (all the cash be- 
ing gone), these same military juveniles were to 
be seen in all the most stylish localities, dressed 
by Stultz, Weston, Nugee, or Sprague,* and 
easily recognized by their well-drilled walk and 
fixed spurs, though a few indulged in the sport- 
ive fancy of tops and cords, with silver hunting 
spurs. The novel which has been previously 
quoted has the following characteristic passage 
in its opening chapter : 


drills, 
water, 


“Tt was a delicious evening in the summer season; 
nature had adorned her besom with its accustomed 
flowers, the sky was blue, the trees were green—but 
why describe a rural picture when the scene is laid in 
town? It was, then, one fine afternoon of the season 
in London; the streets were dusty, the Thames water 
had brought forth its insects, and art, taking one step 
before nature, had matured about a dozen peaches for 
the metropolis, when four youths sat enjoying their 
iced claret in the coffee-room at Long's.” 


One of the above four was Lord Leander 
(Byron), and the others were elegant sprigs of 
the day, very like some of the more wealthy of 
those just described, but that the latter would 
be much younger. Tom Brown, in the delight- 
ful account of his ‘School Days,” alludes to 
his stylish ‘“* Petersham overcoat ;” and there 
ean be little doubt that the first sunny hours 
of freedom allotted by most of our great public 
schools were enjoyed by the pupils in the same 
wild way—or something approaching it—as 
those of the cadets of the Royal Military Col- 
lege at Sandhurst. And if they were not able 
to tread in the fine footsteps of the leaders of the 
superlative world, they followed in the wake of 
such men as Lord Petersham and others of rank 
and fortune, even as the latter had followed the 
inimitable taste and trivialities of Brummel. 

It has been said that dueling was very fash- 

pe 


* I do not like to be specific, but most of these first- 
class tailors “‘lent money,” and at an interest quite 
sufficient to make up for their numerous bad debts. 
And one of the above was celebrated for his fine din- 
ner-parties, at which many of his noble and right hon- 
orable customers were present. 


|to Colonel B 
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ionable at this time, as it had often been previ- 
ously, both in France and England. Several 
gentlemen, as usual, were celebrated for it—a 
strange circumstance, the unfairness of the skill 
being so palpable. And so little idea was there 
f any wrong in these practiced forefingers 
wounding, or even killing their man, that the 
“crack shots” always made a little notch in the 
stock of their dueling pistols whenever they hit 
an antagonist. ‘These trophies they sometimes 
displayed to friends after dinner, just as an 
artist would show some choice designs, or a 
naturalist exhibit the beetles he had pinned to 
his cards. These eminent homicides, howev- 
er, were very careful not to have any little af- 
fair with one another. But a remarkable ex- 
ception occurred in the well-known duel be- 
tween the two finest shots of the day, viz., Lord 
Camelford and Captain Best, when the latter 
shot his antagonist, and his lordship on his 
death-bed left Captain Best a legacy—he so 
admired the man. Another exception, though 
of less brilliancy (save the mark !), was the duel 
between the Marquis of (husband of the 
prima donna Julietta Grisi) and Lord C , 
the former being a fine swordsman; but, as he 
was the challenger, he agreed to accept the 
disadvantage of pistols. Nevertheless he wing- 
ed his lordship, who was seen in Bond Street 
for some weeks with his right pinion in a sling. 
But the most really romantic, to my thinking, 
of all the duels of the period was that which 
took place between young St. Preux (his fam- 
ily name was spelled with other letters) and a 
certain dashing blade who uttered some coarse 
expressions concerning a celebrated beauty of 
the stage. Numerous young sparks were all 
in love with Miss Foote. Presents were be- 
yond counting, and offers of marriage beyond 
precedent. St. Preux was foremost among 
those who had forwarded gems, Chinese fans, 
costly India shawls, together with honorable 
proposals. It was the invariable habit of this 
lady to return all these presents in a gracious 


;manner; and the note that accompanied the 


returned collection of elegancies sent by St. 
Preux was of so charming a kind that it served 
both to rivet and polish his chains. It -was 
after this that he considered himself bound to 


defend the lady’s good name. 


Now it soon transpired that she was engaged 
, and, in fact, had presented 
him with three pledges of affection. But the 
colonel, coming to his title of Earl S——, de- 
clined to fulfill the engagement, real or implied ; 
an action for “breach of promise” ensued, and 
all the newspapers pretended to blush at the 
love-letters that streamed tearfully down their 
columns. The next event of the kind (for the 
lady soon had another offer from a man of for- 
tune) was with a certain Mr. H , who, from 
that day, received the sobriquet of ‘* Pea-green 
H .” On the marriage morning a part of 
this gentleman’s relations and friends kidnapped 
him in full bridegroom attire, and bore him off 
| to be locked up for the day with all his scents 
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and posies.* Another action for ‘‘ breach of | Bartolozzi (the beautiful younger sister of Ma- 
promise” ensued, and a fresh batch of love-let-| dame Vestris); to which St. Preux replied, 
ters appeared in the indignant journals. Of | ‘Tell Captain Best that the only answer I can 
course the lady became again the topic of com-| make him will be across a pocket-handker- 
mon conversation, and being rather unceremo- | chief.” So the matter dropped. In Captain 
niously dealt with by a gentleman at one of the | Jesse’s “ Life of Beau Brummel” the number of 
clubs in the presence of Mr. St. Preux, the of- insolent, not to say insulting, personalities, di- 
fender was instantly called to account. What rect or by inference, which he uttered with im- 
he had said every body knew to be substantially punity almost surpasses belief. Yet this match- 
the fact, but St. Preux wouldn’t have it so, | less trifler was the admired and petted associate 
A second duel was the consequence. That the of princes, dukes, and all in their circles; and 
lady’s powers of fascination, and of a perma-_ he even held levees in his dressing-room at his 
nent kind, overcoming and scattering all other | house in May Fair, where noblemen of the high- 
circumstances, were beyond all modern prece- | est rank used to come to see him dress, while 
dent, is sufficiently demonstrated by the fact | many waited their turn in an adjoining room! 
that she was subsequently married to Lord Pe-| Lord Byron, when subsequently speaking of 
tersham. She proved a most exemplary wife, | him in Italy, told Leigh Hunt that Brummel’s 
and his lordship ever remained the same affec- | dress was nothing striking—in fact, it was really 


tionate and devoted admirer. This romance | nothing but the most finished propriety; and 
of fashionable life does not, however, end here, | that the Beau had once said to him, ‘* My se- 
as will presently be shown, | eret is the perfection of neatngss and of clean- 


Why it is that men of very fine wit or of | liness. No perfumes, exquisitely fine linen, 
brilliant accomplishments are never leaders of | plenty of it, and country washing.” ‘This, no 
the beau monde (with the exception, perhaps, | doubt, was a special part of his secret; but 
of Count d'Orsay for a brief period) is not dif- | there needs several additions, such as supreme- 
ficult to understand; but how it happens that | ly cool impudence; very graceful figure, man- 
those who possess these attainments in a very | ners, and carriage; a handsome private for- 
poor degree, and not unfrequently in an arro-| tune; a talent for never paying for any thing, 
gant, rude, or otherwise offensive form, should | and yet making his tradesmen most anxious to 
become leaders is not so easy to determine. It} serve him; and an easy, elegant skill in bor- 
can only be accounted for, in an off-hand way, | rowing and gaming. His ingratitude alone 
by the manner in which we commonly observe | would make one feel but little pity for his event- 
weak minds bowing down to supercilious as-| ual ruin and downfall. Lord Byron might well 
sumption and insolent success in any position | say, ‘* The fact is, Brummel was too full of van- 
to which they attach a high value. Beau Nash, | ity to have any room for gratitude.” When 
saluting a lady one Sunday morning as she was | he was only sixteen years of age the Prince of 
coming from church, suddenly inquired if she | Wales gave Brummel a cornetcy in the Tenth 
could tell him the name of Tobit’s dog. Why) Hussars; yet in after-years, when his various 
should any good society, not to say that which | impudences having caused a coolness, and some- 
is called the highest, tolerate such insolence? | body remarking that the prince had admitted 
It happened on this occasion that the Beau got that th ey used to be very intimate, Brummel 
the worst of it, as the lady immediately replied, | said, with supercilious ease, “ Ah! that’s his 
“Oh yes; his name was ‘ Nash,’ and an impu-| bragging!” not to mention the well-known in- 
dent dog he was.” But such rebuffs rarely oc-| sult, of his asking a gentleman, while walking 
cur to such men. Ata time when dueling, or| arm in arm with the Prince Regent, ‘‘ Who's 
being always prepared for one, was considered | your fat friend?” Let nobody compare this 
an important part of a gentleman's social life, | paramount coxcomb with men of such accom- 
it seems wonderful how these real oftenses| plishments as Count d'Orsay, or of such mag- 
against good-breeding should have escaped | nificent taste as Lord Petersham and the late 
with impunity. But sometimes the challenge | Duke of Devonshire—all three being equally 
was stopped by a complimentary repartee (as | admired for the elegance, urbanity, and refine- 
nobody, however wrong, could apologize with- | ment of their manners and conversation, while 
out st fire), and sometimes by a sharp | the two latter, in after-years, competed at Ul- 
defiance. Captain Best, when at the height of | verstone and at Chatsworth in horticulture, with 
his reputation as a “dead shot,” once sent a| results perhaps unequaled in any other part of 
verbal message to young St. Preux requesting | the world. 
to know the nature of his attentions to Miss | Let us now change the scene for a while from 
- ——_—_—_—_—_——_—— | Bond Street and its habitués to a very different 

* It was this same foolish eeiinainia who played a| sort of place—to wit, the church- yard of St. 
fatal practical joke. He kept a tame lion, and one | | James’s Chapel, in the Hampstead Road. Sey- 


morning when his tailor’s man arrived with a new ral boys, who hay sid f he hell 
coat, he had him shown into a front-room, and the door | eral boys, who have come home for the holi- 


was closed behind him. Presently the door of an in- days, are standing round the flat slab of a tomb- 


ner room slowly opened and in walked a lion! The | stone, while a young gentleman, wise bey ond 
tailor stood his ground manfully and in silence, though 
not knowing that it was a tame animal. This was 
considered the charm of the joke. But the man went 
home and died three days afterward. 


his years, is exhibiting chemical experiments 
by means of a tin pot, a bottle of water, some 
little dry sticks, and certain mysterious papers 
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A further audience of young- | Earl of P——. 


These combined circumstances 


rs has perched on other tombstones round | brought Dr. Stone into the society of Lord 


operating lecturer. These are sons of the cu- 


rate of St. 


James's and the parish clerk, a won- 
dering nursery-maid with her charge, the pot- 
boy who has lent the principal chemical uten- 

and two others. One of these latter was 
a youngster from the Royal Military College, 
the other was called ** Willie” (Will- 


iam Beverley, afterward and at this time famous 


sils, 
sa 


ndhurst; 


scenic artist ), and the chemical lecturer was 
“Tom Stone.” 


as a 
The experiments consisted in 
the sudden production of a tolerably effervescent 
} 


and not very nasty ginger-beer from two pow- 


ders, and 
dry 


the rapid production of light from a 


riod when house-maids were 


sticK at a pe 
often a quarter of an hour over a tinder-box 
with flint and steel, and *‘lucifers” of 


the greatest boons conferred upon the world by 


“sone 


science,” as Mr. Lowe said in the 
posing the tax on them 
families who, having 


House, on pro- 


r 


were only in use amon 
a turn for useful knowl 
edge, did not absolutely set their faces against 
all new-fangled things. 

The military student being charmed with the 
and erudition displayed by Tom 
Stone in his very curious and instructive dis- 


eloquenc e 


course on the above occasion, they at once 
fraternized, and agreed upon a mutual coutse 
The former had now left 
Sandhurst, where he had taken no honors (hav- 


of varied studies, 


ing, on the contrary, been ‘‘ reported three times 
to the Horse-Guards,” as he was pompously in- 
formed, for various paltry insubordinations), 
while Tom had just been apprenticed to a sur- 
geon. Now came the real period of study, and 
both worked hard. But, ofall things, the favor- 
ite ambition of both was ‘* poetry.” Sometimes 
there was a friendly competition, each writing 
upon a given subject; and on one of these oc- 
casions my young medical friend sent a lady’s 
He 
3yron for his model essence, but 
| 


footman five miles with an empty pill-box. 
had taken 
flowered over with Moore, and milk-and-watered 
down with Kirk White. ‘The disaster of the 
empty pill-box, however, brought both the sur- 
geon and his father ** about his ears,” and Tom 
abandoned poetry, and stuck hard to his pro- 
fession. He passed his examination as a sur- 
geon with great credit; went to Edinburgh, 
where he read and wrote day and night, and 
took his diploma as physician at the earliest age 
thatithadeverbeenobtained. Hewrotenumer- 
ous articles for the Medico-chirurgical Review, 
for Dr. Forbes Winslow’s Journal of Psycholog- 
ical Medicine, 
He was vigorous in the Edinburgh newspapers 
in the cause of Miss Foote when that lady’s cruel 
marital engagements were before the public; 
and he was one of the foremost antagonists of 
phrenology when that disputed science was a 
prominent subject with the literati of that city. 


and for many other magazines. 


Returning to London, he mingled science, gen- | 


eral literature, and Bond Street lounging in 
about equal proportions, more especially the 


} 


Petersham, who felt grateful to him for his 
championship of the lady above mentioned, and 
he was often invited to Harrington House after 
his lordship had succeeded to the earldom. 
Stone used frankly to admit his delight in be- 
ing in the company of men of rank, even for 
the sake of their rank. He said to me one 
day, ‘‘You see, Horne, the fact is, I can't 
help it. Say what you will, there’s something 
about a lord that has peculiar attractions.” It 
was true that he could not help it, and I saw 
that I had lost my friend. 

separation always remained. 


This comparative 

How different 
were Tom’s feelings from the time when we 
began to write verses in loving emulation, and 
read the same book on metaphysics and natural 
philosophy ; and when, full of youthful aspira- 
tions and admirations, we went together, after 
the arrival of the remains of Lord Byron in 
London, saw his coffin brought out at the hall 
door, and followed his funeral cortéye on foot 
some miles on its way out of town! Yet, ina 
few years, I had lost myfriend. His heart had 
withered, and his mind was gone elsewhere. 
So we only remained as hollow friends, with a 
few echoes of the past. He was full of coronets 
Stone had some nodding ac- 
quaintance with Lord William Lenox, who had 
left the Royal Military College at Sandhurst 
little before the writer, and was a tolerably con- 
stant Bond Street lounger. Whether in the nov- 
el he wrote in after-years, entitled ‘The ‘Tuft- 
hunter,” he had my early friend Tom asa kind of 
model for his hero is difficult to say, yet certain- 
ly there were many points of peculiarly marked 
resemblance. But the one charm of 
society is in no respect portrayed in that nov- 
el. His attainments in science, though not pro- 
found, were elaborate, and he had the talent of 
turning them to account in a most amusing 
manner. No popular lecturer at his best mo- 
ments was equal to Stone at an aristocratic 
dinner-party of a lively turn of mind, in cliques 
In 


sooth, my poor friend was often carried away 


and wine-cellars. 


a 


Stone’s 


where liveliness of any kind is admissible. 


by his liveliness, and died much sooner, so to 
speak, than nature originally intended. He 
had many excellent qualities, and though I 
had *‘ lost” him before, his final loss greatly af- 
fected me. 

Major Diggle, captain of the D company at 
Sandhurst during my period, was a sufficiently 
strict disciplinarian. How little we divined, in 
looking at the austere military countenance in 
front of our ranks, that at our own age he, in 
company with Barham (afterward ‘ Ingolds- 
by”), had perpetrated the naughty practical 
joke recently recorded of him by a contempo- 
rary! But such things were of common oc- 
currence at the time we are now writing about, 
and by gentlemen who were no longer boys. 
| The pranks of the late Marquis of Waterford, 
| among others of similar misdirected energies, 


latter on becoming private physician to the | were notorious; in fact, his lordship was only 
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stopped in these doings by being nearly killed 
from a blow on the head administered by a 
night-constable, armed with a sort of truncheon 
that had a spiked ball on its top, called, more 
poetically than appropriately, a ‘‘morning-star.” 
‘These aristocratic practical jokes, however, were 
by no means confined to the shades of night or 
the twilight dawn. One afternoon, between 
Bond Street and one of the side streets, this is 
what I witnessed. Madame Vestris had just 
produced one of those charming poetical ex- 
travaganzas of Mr. Planché (which have de- 
generated into the gross and vulgar burlesques 
of our present day), wherein she personated 
some prince of fairy-land, and was considered 
as displaying so faultless a symmetry that the 
image-makers took to selling her piecemeal. 
It chanced that one of the Italian itinerants of 
this class, with his board full of figures upon 
his head, passed up the side street, on which 
an upper window of a cercain hotel ‘looked 
down.” Two or three excited faces suddenly 
appeared at the window, and the next moment 
a large black missile flew across the street, and 
struck a wall just in front of the man’s face. 
It was a coal, and its smashed fragments shot 
about in all directions. Could this really have 
been aimed at the Duke of Wellington, Mar- 
shal Bliicher, three or four saints, a Venus, a 
cow, a lion, Napoleon with his arms folded, 
and Madame Vestris’s legs, cut off sharp above 
the knee, all standing up in white plaster? 
3efore there was time for a second thought 
several other great coals flew almost simul- 
taneously, and smash went half the figures on 
the board! The pavement all round the im- 
age man’s feet was white with fragments of all 
sizes. A crowd instantly began to collect 
about the wronged and ruined Italian, but be- 
fore the indignation meeting had time to adopt 
any form of denunciation a waiter was dis- 
patched from the hotel to pay for the devasta- 
tion that had been committed, and to take the 
man in with him to be feasted to his heart's 
content. It would have been well if nothing 
worse than this had been done in the way of 
practical jokes; but they often ended more 
seriously, especially during the escapades of the 
night. These things, however, were not at all 
to the taste of Lord Petersham, even in his 
early da¥s ; but he once had an extremely nar- 
row escape from a very different nocturnal ad- 
venture. Sauntering up Piccadilly, about four 
in the morning, he suddenly saw a huge tiger 
scarcely fifty paces in front of him! The tiger 
had escaped from a menagerie located at that 
time near the church in Piccadilly, and he was 
refreshing himself by rolling in the gutter. 
Lord Petersham paused, hardly believing his 
eyes, but, restraining his emotion, he had the 
presence of mind to affect not to see the tiger, 
and to turn gradually round, and walk very 
slowly in the opposite direction, This he 


maintained till, arriving at the corner of a) 
street, he sidled round, and instantly cut away | 
with the utmost speed, never stopping till he! 


reached St. James’s Palace. If he sported his 
boiled-prawn pantaloons on this occasion, there 
was additional reason for his apprehension, 

During the brief periods of Lord Byron’s life 
in London he lodged in Piccadilly, or in St. 
James's Street, or at Gordon’s Hotel in Albe- 
marle Street; numbering among his most inti- 
mate associates Sheridan, Mackintosh, Lord 
Holland, Hobhouse, Madame De Staél, Lady 
Keith, Lord Erskine, Leigh Hunt, Thomas 
Moore, and Rogers, but very few of the bucks 
and dandies; for, as to the kid-glove business, 
he had no taste in that direction, and greatly 
preferred the fencing and boxing gloves, not to 
speak of the society of the professors of the 
prize-ring. 

Lord Byron's career in the fashionable world 
of London was fitful, and terminated abruptly 
and painfully, as every body knows; and al- 
though Lord Petersham, in his day as a‘ lead- 
er,” indulged, no doubt, in the wonderful frip- 
peries previously indicated, he may be said to 
have comparatively retired from the court cir- 
cles soon after succeeding to the earldom and 
accomplishing his romantic marriage. His pri- 
vate life was characterized from that time by 
virtues and excellent qualities hitherto little 
known, but which certainly merit some record. 

My early friend, Dr. Stone, was a frequent 
visitor at Harrington House, and also at Ul- 
verstone, the queen of English gardens—per- 
haps of those of the whole world. Avenues of 
Portugal laurels and other choice evergreens, 
from six to ten fect in height, rendered it dif- 
ficult to know on any bright day what was the 
season. ‘The hot-houses were so extensive and 
complete that a dessert of fourteen different 
fruits was served at table through the greater 
part of the year. The grounds were also rich 
in magnificent and costly trees. Lord Har- 
rington employed every known process, art, 
and machinery for removing trees of great age 
and magnitude. He often gave from sixty to 
one hundred guineas for enormous yew-trees and 
majestic cedars of Lebanon, each of them several 
hundred years old. The expense, no less than the 
skill and care in removing them, rendered them 
very rare possessions. Forty or fifty men, with 
poles and ropes, were on each side of the wag- 
ons that conveyed them, while the roots were 
infolded with large balls of earth in wet sack- 
ing. One of these enormous trees broke win- 
dows on each side of the street in passing 
through the town of Derby on the way to UI- 
verstone. Some of the yew-trees were declared 
to be at least five or six hundred years old. 
Lord Harrington may be said to have altered 
the face of nature in these wonderful gardens, 
so that when the sun shone you could not know 
in some places whether it was winter or sum- 
mer. But most of these horticultural triumphs 
were half lost upon my poor friend ‘Tom Stone. 
Even the clustering and luxurious graperies 
were too fatally suggestive of the subterranean 
results in dark localities of a very different 
temperature. 
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-cdote of a totally different class from 
Lord 
n was known to be a munificent pa- 
tron of all works of fine art and taste, and a 
author, * had exactly suc- 

reat, wrote to him a 
h the most fulsome compli- 


all the foregoing must not be omitted. 
Harringt 
certain who not 
ceeded 
letter f 
ments, and requesting his subscription to a new 


thing gi 


work. It was accompanied with a printed 
‘** Publisher—vols.—price—number of 
etc.” By some accident, not at all un- 
usual in great houses with a retinue of servants, 


‘opies, 


the parcel was laid aside somewhere, and did 
not come to hand. After waiting two or three 
weeks, and receiving no reply, the author ad- 
dressed another letter to his lordship, not only 
unsaying every compliment previously lavished, 
but concluding with all sorts of insulting insin- 
This 
the nature of things, was safely deliv- 
ord Harrington read it through with 
“What,” said 
have I done—what have I ever 
done in my life to any body—that I should re- 
ceive such a letter as this?” Strict inquiries 
and search being instituted, the book and the 
first letter came to light, and the case became 
clear enough. 


uations, and even some abusive epithets. 
letter, 
ere 1. 


1 
n 


mingled pain and amazement. 


“what 


His lordship immediately went 
to his desk, and wrote to the infuriate author 


in the kindest possible terms, expressing the 
greatest regret at the apparent rudeness and 
neglect of his silence, explaining the cause, 
and trusting the author would allow him to 
have the pleasure of putting down his name to 
the subscription list 
all 
The author, to his cred 
by this letter, and 
House 


dition, 


ies: 


not a 
had received. 


for a dozen coy 
abuse he 
if, Was quite overcome 
hurried 


word about the 


ot 
% most sincerely lachrymose con- 


to Harrington 
in 


A passing allusion has been made to the ro- 
mantic marriage of the late earl, but one cir- 
cumstance deserves special mention as more 
resembling a story from Boccaccio, or the old 
chivalrous times of the troubadours, than a mod- 
ern event. The earl, bearing in mind that Mr. 
St. Preux had fought two duels in vindication 
of the fair name of the countess after his own 
proposals for her hand had been declined, in- 
vited him to dinner on the first day of their re- 
turn from the wedding tour. St. Preux went; 
was earnestly requested to remain on a visit; 
was never allowed to take leave; and he re- 
mained during twenty years the bosom friend 
of the earl, who d ith his hand in that of 
St. Preux. Many fine and amiable traits of 
character in the earl were 
lated tome by Tom Stone; 


ied w 


at various times re- 
but enough has been 
said to prove the almost anomalous fact that a 
man may commence his career as a leader of 
fashions, and yet retain a noble heart in after- 
life. 
of the episodes in Don Quixote, and, moreover, 
it is not the only one that might be related of 
the same nobleman. 


The above story might have formed one 


The wholesale and habitual gambling that 


| 


was carried on at the great clubs, such as 
C's, W —'s, and B———’s, was represented, 
though but slightly in comparison, at several 
of the card-rooms and billiard-rooms of the 
hotels in Bond Street and its vicinity. When- 
ever a boy or mere youth is seen playing at 
billiards with a dashing officer of mature years 
and polished manners, and some betting takes 
place between them, the consequences may be 
regarded as certain. Yet there may be an oc- 
casional exception by accident. ‘ Now,” said 
the gallant post-captain—“ now, Richard, I'll 
bet you fifty guineas to one that I win, although 
I have given you half the game.” (The gal- 
lant naval officer, on half-pay, much needed a 
guinea at this time.) But the stripling ‘in 
frogs and brass fixtures” did not wish to lose 
one, and declined. ‘‘You are very cautious 
for your years,” remarked the captain, and the 
game proceeded, ‘‘ Well, now, I'll bet you one 
hundred guineas to one! What do you say ?” 
The juvenile cue hesitated an instant, but hay- 
ing just made some lucky hits, and being ex- 
cited by the game, suddenly accepted the bet, 
and ‘‘ followed his luck.” ‘The captain did not 
come in again so soon as he had expected; 
when he did, however, he proceeded with the 
hand of a master, and wanted only a red hazard 
more towin. But as he was making the stroke 
a gnat stung his nose, and he missed the red 
ball and pocketed his own, With what fury 
he smacked the side of his nose! for the gnat 
was gone. The tyro now came in with de- 
light, played beyond himself, and won the 
game, slap! ‘There was a pause of silence. 
Nobody was in the room with us at this mo- 
ment but the marker, and he had suddenly 
rushed to the open window to look at something 
in the street below. ‘‘ Now,” said the captain, 
extending both arms—‘“ now, you see, Richard, 
if this had been in earnest, I should have lost 
one hundred guineas.” 

Thus, and with such things, terminated a 
very transient career in these still brilliant, but 
once yet more brilliant, localities ; 

Defensor culpe dicet mihi, fecimus et nos 

Heec juvenes: esto; desisti nempe, nec ultra 

Fovisti errorem; breve sit quod turpiter audes; 

Quedam cum prima resecentur criminis barba ; 

Indulge veniam pueris.* 

A few weeks after the above gambling trans- 
action my friend the post-captain suddenly was 
offered, and he immediately accepted, the com- 
mand of a man-of-war, secretly fitted out, etc., 
at Falmouth for the Mexican service. He made 
most friendly, indeed, almost paternal, proposals 
to his recent billiard pupil to accompany him, 
and share his fortunes by sea and land. So 
the late cadet of the Royal Military College, 
abandoning at once his early walk in fashion- 
able ways—of which these jottings are his first 
foot-prints, as they will be his last—volunteered 
as a midshipman on board “la fragata La Li- 
bertad,” and sailed forthwith for Vera Cruz. 





* Juvenal, Satira viii. 
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By Tue AvutTuor or ‘‘ MABEL’s PRrOoGREss,’” ‘‘ AUNT MARGARET’S TROUBLE,” 
‘“*VERONICA,”’ ETC. 


CHAPTER LII. 


PPVILLY CUDBERRY’S visit to Mortlands ex- 
tended itself from a week to a fortnight, and 
at the end of a fortnight had by no means come 
toanend. After the first week she did not trou- 
ble us with much of her company. When Don- 
ald was at home she would fasten on him—al- 
ways, as I conjectured, with the same benevo- 
lent intention of *‘ drawing him out.” But at 
length, I fancy, some notion of his position with 
regard to me began to dawn on her; and she 
relinquished her attempts to enliven him, or, as 
she would herself have said, to give him “a 
little style.” Besides, her engagements in 
Horsingham were really surprisingly numer- 
ous. She appeared quite to have abandoned 
the family traditions of exclusiveness and re- 
serve with regard to the outer world, and min- 
gled in such Horsingham dissipations as she 
could attain to with great affability. Indeed, 
she appeared willing to know every body, and 
had quite ceased to declare, in her old way, that 
“Miss Cudberry, of Woolling,” could not be- 
come acquainted with trades-people, or with ob- 
secure persons of unknown pedigree. 
One day Tilly persuaded me to accompany her 
on a shopping expedition into the High Street. 
“'There’s really hobody else I can ask,” said 
she, naively; “for Barbara Bunny is never at 
liberty in the morning—or at least she says so. 
She’s quite a frump! Quite stay-at-home and 
old-maidish, I assure you, is poor Barbara. 


And as to my walking down High Street with | 


poor Soft—with poor Mrs. Abram—that, of 
course, is out of the question.” 

In explanation of the sudden check in my 
cousin’s speech I must state that she had at 
one time taken the habit of speaking of Mrs. 
Abram as * Softy,” having never relinquished 
her theory of that good soul’s utter imbecility. 
But I had so sharply rebuked her for it, and so 
plainly given her to understand that Dr. Hew- 
son would be seriously offended should he ever 
hear such an epithet applied to his sister-in-law, 
that Tilly had thought it best not to persist in 
the use of it—at all events in speaking to me. 

I was not very willing to go, but I could not 
refuse to accompany Tilly. I had really been 
called upon to do very little in the way of enter- 
taining her during her visit at Mortlands. We 


set forth together, and walked in much state | 


down the High Street, closely attended by 
Roger Bacon, who, by-the-way, had taken a 
rooted aversion to Tilly, and regarded her with 
manifest and watchful suspicion—much as an 
acute policeman might regard a well-known 
thief, with the quiet and unshakable expecta- 
tion of his doing something to commit himself 
presently. 


After having made a few unimportant pur- 
chases, with as much pomp as though she had 
been expending enormous sums of money, Tilly 
announced her intention of proceeding quite to 
the end of the High Street, and then turning to 
go home the same way. 

**Do you want to buy any thing at the bot- 
tom of the High Street ?” I asked. 
fair Oh dear, no! But—I might sce something 

that I should be likely to want some day—don’t 
| you see ?” . 





In accordance with Tilly’s plan we paraded 
slowly along the street, stopping to look in at 
every shop window, immensely to Roger Ba- 
con’s surprise and discomfiture, who was unac- 
customed to such proceedings. 

As we passed the corner of a by-street where 
there were extensive livery-stables, I saw a man 
standing at an open door, who presently took 
off his hat and made me a profound bow. In 
a moment I perceived that the man was Mr. 
Whiffles. I had seen him once or twice when 
I had been out in Horsingham; and although 
the sight of him gave me a painful shock at 
first, I endeavored not to yield to the feeling 
which would have prompted me to avoid glan- 
cing at him or returning his salute. After all, 
the man had done no wrong to me or mine. 
And latterly I had heard that he had given up 
all connection with races and racing, and had 
established himself as a livery-stable keeper in 
Horsingham, where he conducted himself re- 
spectably. My informant on this point was Til- 
ly Cudberry, who, as I have mentioned, gath- 
ered up every waif and stray of gossip which 
was to be met with in the town. 

I remembered Tilly’s old indignation at be- 
ing compelled to sit in the same room with Mr. 
Whifiles, and glanced at her in some appre- 
hension when I saw Mr. Whiffles make a sec- 
ond and equally profound bow to her. But, to 
my relief, she nodded to him very graciously. 
We passed him, and walked on in silence for 
some distance. 

‘What a nice place that is, where the horses 
are!” said Tilly at length. ‘* And the dwell- 
ing-house quite cheerful—the liveliest part of 
High Street. The windows look both ways, 
up and down! How extremely cheerful!” 

I made no answer, and Tilly presently in- 
quired, in a huffed tone, if I were ‘in the 
sulks ?” 

**No, indeed, Tilly.” 

‘*What’s the matter, then?” 

‘*T—the sight of that man always disturbs 
my equanimity somewhat. I can not oyercome 
the feeling as yet.” 

“Oh dear! But you ought to overcome it. 
You must overcome it. Goodness, Anne, how 
very wrong it is to nourish an aversion for a 
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fellow 

and—and—pleasant—such pleasant manners as 

Mr. Whiffles! 

& moment in surprise. 
pursue the subject, I 

attention to an orange - colored 


r willing 

yonnet in a milliner’s window, and thus happi 
verted any further lecture on my want of 

ity and tolerance for Mr. Whiffles. I could 

lp, however, being secretly amused at the 

spirit of contradiction exhibited by Miss Cud- 
rry. When she had thought that Mr. Whif- 
fles was well received in our old home she had 
openly expressed her disgust and contempt for 
him; but now that I rather shrank from the 
sight of him, Tilly discovered a hitherto unsus- 
ected charm Mr. 
As we again passed the livery-stabl *s on our 
way back (without having bought 


after all; 


in poor Whifiles’s manners. 


any thing 
any thing, 
for Tilly’s purse-strings were always 


ri pattie xr tight-drawn, and the principal part of her 


consisted i at the 
of the window) Mr. Whifties 
ding at the door, and oo ited his 
prep as before. I was passing 
, to my utter surprise and annoy- 

, Tilly ms pe d to say, And how do you 
“Mr. Whiffes? You have quite a nice place 
here, I decl ire!” 

Mr. Whifiles took advantage of the moment- 
ary pause to say to me, very quickly and eager- 
ly, “* Miss F , L hope you'll excuse the lib- 
but—I—I am hanxious, indeed, t 
how honored mais? Of course I 

ive heard, ‘ole of Horsing- 

, that she w and is better. Sut 
should like—I mean it would be most agree- 
able to me to hea 
a bit, 
cxp 

The m: 


shopping” 1 looking goods 
from the outside 
was still star 
as pl 


oe bgp whe 


bows 


do, 


mess 
erty, very 
snow your 
in common with the 


ras very ill, 


r that she was—coming round 
if you'll overlook the commonness of the 
Miss Furness.” 
in’s face and manner showed genuine 
eling. I could not but respond to it, although 
I felt itated, as the remembrance of 
wr last interview came vividly into my mind. 
‘Thank for my mo- 
ther,’ I said. ‘Every one has been kind and 
good to her. Iam thankful to say that she is 
well, and Good-by, 
Mr. Whiffl 
But I w 


ression, 


greatly ag 


you your interest in 


quite— quite composed. 


is not to get away so easily. 


Tilly 


was seized with a sudden desire to inspect Mr. | 


Whiffles’s stables. 
me in H¢ 
have you, r¢ hears 
Wouldn't them, 

I shook my head impatiently. ‘* Pray come 
away,” I whispered to her. Mr. Whiffles com- 
prehended the situation better than Tilly did, 
He twitched his head from side to side, and his 
red face grew a shade redder as he said, in his 
melancholy, and rather hvarse 
voice, ** Miss—a—Miss Woolling, I’m sure— 

*Cudberry !” corrected Tilly, sharply. And 
hen added, with a superior and condescending 
smile, * Of Ww oolling. Yes; Miss Cudberry, 
t of Wooll ng. 


“ Quite a picture, they tell 
And now dow many horses 
One 


to see 


rsingham! 
sally ? 


you like 


such rumors. 


Anne?” 


monotonous, 


eature with such extremely respectful | 


| very prettily—very prettily, indeed. 
| next Monday, or 


ora 


wisely 


sure, miss,’’ continued Mr. Whiffles, 
the lady’s name altogether, 
time when it came handy, or any 
or any of : 


eschewing 
“that any 
ways convenient to you, your friends, 
to see my place, you'd do me proud if you'd 
just step in, I should be must ’appy to take 
There’s a paddock at the 
back where you can see ’em exercise a bit some- 
times, if you care for that sort of thing, miss. 
We ‘ave one or two bits of blood that jumps 
An d say 
Saturday, between nine and 
shall look on it as a honor, 


you over the place. 


twelve. I 
Quite so!” 
All this time Mr. Whiffles was bowing and 
edging himself away from Tilly, and, at the end 
of his speech, he quietly and quickly disap- 
peared round the corner of the street. I was 
grateful to for the man without 
which I know not what chance I should have 
had of inducing Tilly to come away with me. 
All that afternoon she talked of Mr. Whif- 
fles ; of his horses, his stables, his obliging man- 
ners; the remarkable way in which he had 
pressed her to do him the honor of visiting his 
place with a chosen party of friends, and of her 
intention of conferring that honor 


and (dou! 


miss. 


him ceuvre, 


him, 
tless) filling him with proud exulta- 
early date. It was all I could 
do to prevent her from mentioning the man’s 
name before my mother. But later I discoy- 
ered that my mother had observed Tilly's hints 
and mysterious allusions to some ‘* magnificent” 
horses that she was asked to go and see, and 
had quietly gained from Judith an explanation 
of the matter. She took an se nity of 
mentioning Mr. Whiffles’s name herself, 
der to let me understand—dear, good mother 
—that I need be under no apprehension of her 
being too much agitated or distressed at hearing 
him spoken of. It was true, nothing seemed 
to startle or disturb her now. I believe it was 
because her grief was so ever-present to her 
that no allusion to it could come as a shock of 
surprise, 

n the evening, when we were at tea, Uncle 
Cudberry appeared with his daughter Clemen- 
tina and her betrothed. Little Jane Arkwright 
had by this time ceased to be an inmate of 
Mortlands, having returned to her parents’ 
home, but on this special evening she had come 
to drink tea with Mrs. Abram; so that our party 
in the long dining-room was quite a large one. 

Mother slipped away quietly after a short 
time; and then the talk, which her jiresence 
had somewhat subdued, grew louder and more 
voluble. 

Uncle Cudberry had come, as it seemed, 
chiefly to announce to my grandfather, with all 
due formality, the engagement of his youngest 
daughter, and to state that the wedding was 
fixed to take place in a month. Clemmy had 
brightened and improved wonderfully under the 
influence of her new position. She wore her 
hair loosely curling round her face, I noticed, 
and seemed to have grown younger, Tilly had 


upon 


tion, at a very 


in or- 
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previously learned the date of her sister's wed- 
ding in a letter from Woolling, so that the news 
did not take her by surprise. It was a sight to 
behold her condescension to Clemmy, her lofty 
and rigid demeanor toward young Hodgekin- 
son, and the indefinable air she assumed of hav- 
ing separated herself from her family. I know 
not how slie contrived to convey this, but it was 
quite perceptible to Mr. Cudberry’s stolid ob- 
servation, 

“ Well,” said he, in his slow manner, ‘‘ and 
when are we to have the honor of having you 
back at Woolling, Miss Cudberry ?” 

It was an interesting question to most of 
those present, and there was a general pause in 
the conversation to hear the reply. 

“Oh, really, I can’t say, I’m sure! Haven't 
the least idea! I have several invitations in 
Horsingham. The good people persecute me, 
I ashaw you!” (It was in this manner that 
Tilly pronounced * assure.”’) 

“H'm,” grunted Mr. Cudlerry. ‘It’s the 
first I ever heard of the folks bein’ so set upon 
having any on you. We ain’t a pop'lar family 
in general. I don’t know as it pays to be par- 
tic’lar pop'lar.” Then, after a meditative pause, 
he added, ‘‘ But it ‘Il be as well to give Dr. Hew- 
son some notion when he’s a-going to get quit 
of you, Miss Cudberry.” 

Grandfather made a murmur of remons‘rance. 
I am bound to confess it was but a feeble one. 
Mr. Cudberry entirely disregarded it, and went 
on: 

*¢ And since it seems you can’t fix the time, 
Miss C., why, I must—that’s all! You'll come 
home o’ Saturday.” 

“* No, pa!” screamed Tilly, emphatically. 
“Oh dear, no! I shall do nothing whatever 
of the kind.” 


Grandfather could not repress a smile. But | 


he said pleasantly that Miss Cudberry was wel- 
come to remain at Mortlands yet a while lon- 
ger, if it suited her. In the case of almost any 
one else he would have given the unlimited in- 
vitation to ‘‘ stay as long as she liked.” 

Tilly persisting in declining to go home on 
Saturday, a compromise was come to. She was 
to remain at Mortlands until the end of the 
week, and then was to go to some new friends 
she had picked up. 

“Most highly respectable people. Been in 
India. Husband quite the gentleman, only rath- 
er delicate in his health in consequence of the 
climate. Got a houseful of curiosities; and 
Mrs, Nixon might hang herself from head to 
foot with beagles—no, what-do-you-call-‘ems 
—bangles—from head to foot with bangles, if 
she liked. Most legh/y respectable!” screamed 
Tilly, shaking her flounces and tossing her 
head. 

So it was settled that to the house of Mr. 
and Mrs. Nixon she was to repair after leaving 
us, Her father only made the proviso that she 
was, in any case, to return to Woolling before 
the week preceding her sister’s wedding. 

Tilly then drew Clementina on one side, and 
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began to expatiate on the delights of a sojourn 
in Horsingham, and the competition among its 
inhabitants for the pleasure of her (Tilly’s) so- 
ciety. Donald good-naturedly talked to ** Mrs. 
Hodgekinson’s son,” who was shy among stran- 
gers; and Uncle Cudberry began speaking to 
my grandfather. 

** Well, Dr. Hewson,” said he, “have you 
heard any thing of those slate quarries the folks 
is talking of? Some say there’s fortunes to be 
made out on ‘em; but, any way, there’s fortunes 
to be dost! There’s never much trouble in get- 
ting rid of your cash—’specially in them com- 
panies. I’m always for seeing my way clear, 
and knowing how the money’s spent. Now 
with them companies there's no telling. $till 
they do say—” 

And he went on harping on that string in a 
manner which led me to fancy he was tempted 
to invest some money in the speculation. 

Later we heard a great deal about the said 
slate quarries, The notion of forming a com- 
pany to work them, and of taking shares in the 
company, appeared to grow rapidly in popular 
favor. People said that Matthew Kitchen was 
in it, and that Matthew Kitchen always knew 
| which side his bread was buttered. Look how 
rich he had grown! And did you suppose all 
that was done by coach-building? No, no! 
Mat Kitchen knew a trick worth two of that. 

‘*No doubt he knows a great many tricks,” 
, would be my grandfather's curt remark on such 
|speeches. But however much we and others 
might from our hearts despise him, it was cer- 
tain that Mr, Kitchen had amassed money, and 
that he was in consequence a man of consid- 
erable influence, who had his followers and his 
flatterers. 

Among those who were interested in the 
slate quarry project proved to be Dodd. The 
landlord of the Royal Oak came to speak to my 
grandfather on the subject one day. What did 
Dr. Hewson think of it? Dodd had some fields 
through which a road must pass to the slate 
quarries, if the slate quarries ever became an 
accomplished fact. He ought to sell his fields 
at a pretty tidy price now, oughtn’t he? The 
land where they said the slate was to be found 
belenged to two or three different owners. But 
there was talk of a London company coming 
and buying it all, and working it, and it was to 
be the making of Diggleton’s End—especially 
good for folks in the public line. And what 
would Dr, Hewson advise ? 

Dr. Hewson could advise little or nothing, 
having small knowledge of the state of the case ; 
which circumstance—my grandfather being a 
rather uncommon and original sort of man in 
some things—sufficed to prevent his pronoun- 
cing an opinion upon it. But Dodd was a little 
bitten with the idea of speculating—might not 
only sell his fields at a high rate, but even per- 
haps take a few shares in the company. <A few 
shares couldn’t hurt! And it would be hard to 
| see all one’s neighbors turning a pretty penny, 
and to get no profit one’s self. Dodd was by no 
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means exempt from the Horsingham love of | 


pelf. 

However, the matter remained in a vague 
and rather mythic condition, many reports and 
opinions circulating respecting it; no single 


| 


fact authentically known, as it appeared, for a | 


week or so longer. Then it was announced 
that a London man—a promoter, as the phrase 
went—had seriously taken up the Diggleton’s 
End slate quarries, and was coming down to 
our county to make inquiries. He was to be 
accompanied by a gentleman competent to give 
a technical opinion as to the chances of success 
in the endeavor to get slate abundant in quan- 
tity and excellent in quality from the place 
indicated. 

It all appeared profoundly unimportant to us 
in our quiet home at Mortlands; but we could 
not help hearing the gossip that floated hither 
and thither, After Tilly Cudberry’s removal 
from Mortlands it is true that we heard much 
less of it. But one day, on returning from a 
visit to Mrs. Arkwright—now once more estab- 
lished in a little home of her own, and employ- 
ing her nimble fingers as busily as ever in 
mending, washing, cooking, and other house- 
hold employments for her needy little brood— 
returning, I say, from this visit, [ was surprised 
to learn from my grandfather that the London 
‘‘promoter” had written him a note asking 
leave to call on him, as he had some questions 
to ask which he thought Dr. Hewson would be 
able to answer, and that close upon the note 
had followed the writer of it in person, 

“What in the world did he come to you for, 
grandfather ?” I asked. 

‘* Difficult to say, child. He thought, per- 
haps, that, as an old resident, and a medical 
man, I might have some information to give—” 

** About slate quarries ?” 

**Not about slate quarries, little Nancy, but 
about the persons who were most likely to buy 
shares in them, and the circumstances of the 
persons who own the land where the slate is to 
be found, and various other matters. He fish- 
ed a good deal as to my opinion of Matthew 
Kitchen.” 

**And you answered ?” 

“Very curtly. Told Mr. Promoter that with 
my opinion of the man he had nothing to do; 
and that as to the man’s money-bags I could 
give no information, and did not see that it 
was my business to do so if I could.” 

‘*Was it not an unusual proceeding, this 
stranger's coming here at all?” 

‘* Heaven knows, child. I read here” (put- 
ting his hand on a newspaper) ‘the most in- 
credible accounts of things in general. But 
of all incredible accounts, the accounts of the 
way in which ‘companies’ are got up, and sim- 
ple souls defrauded of their cash, are, perhaps, 
supreme,” 

The London man was named Smith. He 
had taken up his abode neither at Horsingham 
nor at Brookfield, but at a small market-town 
nearer than either of these to W——, our 


county town. He should not remain fixed 
there long, he had said. He was very busy, 
and nearly always “on the wing.” And that 
was all I heard about him at that time. 


CHAPTER LIII. 


Let it not be thought that I had quite light- 
ly dismissed the affair of the torn letter from 
my mind, I thought of it often, and the 
thought disturbed me. I would have given 
much to have it all cleared up. Donald trust- 
ed me entirely. Yes; I did not doubt that. 

3ut I wished that his confidence in me should 

be, as it were, rewarded by the removal of all 
mystery. I hated the kind of foggy atmos- 
phere which surrounded that one passage of 
my life in Donald’s eyes, It was suffocating 
and unwholesome. Perhaps, however, I exag- 
gerated both the amount and the balefulness of 
the “fog.” But then there was another ele- 
ment in the affair of the letter which was pain- 
ful to me—the thought, namely, of Gervase La- 
cer’s conduct. He had discussed me and my 
family, and his relations toward us, with stran- 
gers: a gratuitous injury, from which he could 
reap no possible advantage. He had told lies, 
too; base and spiteful lies. Or might it be 
that the lies and the spite were added by the 
man with whom Donald had spoken at the 
inn? In brief, I was perplexed and worried 
whenever my thoughts recurred to the matter. 
But Donald did not seem to give it another 
thought. 

Meanwhile, from one source or another, we 
heard a good deal of the ‘‘ quarries,” and of 
Mr. Smith and Mr. Edwards, the two City gen- 
tlemen from London. Mr. Smith was, it seem- 
ed, somewhat inaccessible; shrouded in a sort 
of golden mist from the gaze of the vulgar. A 
greatmanhe! Arich man! Or, at least, if 
not rich (for no one could for the life of him 
affirm wherein the riches of Mr. Smith consist- 
ed. Only each one had heard it ramored— 
great speculator—Stock Exchange—THOUSANDS 
in aday lost or won!—and similar fragmentary 
phrases)—if not himself enormously rich, yet 
the associate of rich men. <A ‘‘ promoter” of 
riches! and necessarily of much influence in 
the moneyed world. Mr. Edwards, on the con- 
trary, was much seen in Horsingham. He was 
the technical gentleman, and was understood 
to be ready with a favorable report of the slate 
quarries; quite a glowing report, indeed, peo- 
ple affirmed. But we did not happen to meet 
with any one who had seen it. 

Grandfather avoided mentioning in the town 
that he had been favored by a visit from Mr. 
Smith. But in some way the news leaked out ; 
probably by means of the coachman who had 
driven the great man in a fly from Market Dig- 
gleton (the little town I have mentioned his so- 
journing at) to Mortlands. It caused quite 
an excitement. Wy should Mr. Smith have 
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called on Dr. Hewson? What for? I think | 
that few persons implicitly believed Dr. Hew-| 
son when he said he did not know ‘what | 
for.” 

Sir Peter Bunny called at Mertlands. He 
had driven to Market Diggleton, he said, and 
had been received by Mr. Edwards in a very— | 
yes, a very proper and—and respectful man-| 
ner. WVerymuch so. But he had failed to see | 
Mr. Smith, Mr. Smith being on the point of | 
starting for London, where his presence was | 
clamored for by the richest of the rich. He 
must go, even were it but for twenty-four 
hours. He would, however, return in two 
days at farthest. Sir Peter Bunny had left | 
his ecard for Mr. Smith; and—now, in confi- | 
dence, what did Dr. Hewson think of the slate 
quarries? Sir Peter supposed he had had the | 
best and most authentic information, eh? Dr. | 
Hewson knew nothing whatever of the quar- 
ries or the company? Really! Ha! Well, | 
well. Then what did Dr. Hewson think of Mr. 
Smith personally ? What, now, was his im- 
pression? Come! Always ‘‘in confidence,’ 
of course. 

Dr. Hewson’s impression was not too highly | 
favorable, it appeared. My grandfather de- 
scribed the great Mr. Smith as a man apparent- 
ly'under forty, with a great deal of brown beard | 
on his face, and the hair of his head cropped | 


very close. A haggard-looking man, rather, | 
although rather stout than lean. (“Aha! hag- | 
gard, ch? Enormous pressure of anxiety upon | 
those kind of men! Sums of money they have 
to deal with so enormous !” from Sir Peter.) <A | 
restless eye that wandered about the room, as | 


if in search of some one who never came. For | 
the rest, soft-voiced—neither loud nor vulgar; 
yet with a certain amount of pretentious self- | 
assertion; which, however, perceptibly dimin- | 
ished before the interview was over. 








| 








| 


nothing. But plain common-sense—in which 
you and your husband are not lacking—will 
tell you how to act in the matter.” 

Indeed, grandfather was getting impatient 
of the whole matter, thinking it an inadequate 
cause for all the pother that was made about it 
in Horsingham ; fearing, too, that unwary per- 
sons might be deluded by the ‘‘Company.” He 
had a perhaps exaggerated horror of all mon- 
ey speculations, and could not be persuaded to 
believe in the honest intentions of Messrs. Smith 
and Co. To all representations that it was as 
lawful and laudable to sell slate as to sell sugar, 
and that, if the owners of the quarries were not 
in a position to work them, it were surely well 
that several persons should combine to do so, to 
their own profit and to the advantage of every 
one who wanted slate—to all such remonstrances 
and representations he would answer (a little ob-" 
stinately, dear grandfather! ), ‘Oh yes, yes, yes ; 
it all sounds reasonable and capital. I haven't 
time to enter into the pros and cons. Life is 
short, and I am getting near the end of mine. 
Only I say that I don’t like the cut of this busi- 
ness, nor the cut of the man Smith. There! 
Let’s have done with it.” 

It was easy enough to me, for one, to have 
done with it; and a day or so would have suf- 
ficed to obliterate it all from my mind had not 
the gossips of Horsingham continued to keep it 
alive there. Even poor Mrs, Arkwright, needle 
in hand, would expatiate on the chance this in- 
vestment afforded, *‘if one had but a little cap- 
ital!” The topic was at least a safe one for 
her, her husband being removed from that 
temptation by sheer want of cash to speculate 
with. But they were doing fairly well now, I 
was glad to note. ‘They had been living, ever 
since I first knew them, under the shadow of a 
cloud. The cloud had burst in a severe enongh 
storm over their heads, but the atmosphere had 


That latter circumstance I could well believe, | been much clearer and more wholesome since. 
grandfather not being of the sort which is eas- | They lived now in the Kitchens’ old house in 
ily staggered by “pretentious self-assertion,” | Burton’s Gardens. I never understood how 
even when founded on solid pillars of coin of | Mrs. Arkwright contrived to stow away all the 
the realm. But I gave Mr. Smith credit for| children in that tiny residence. But in some 
some sense and acuteness in that he had per- | way it was effected. And I need not say that 
ceived this fact, and had mitigated his preten- the house looked almost burnished with cleanli- 
sions accordingly. ness inside and out. In place of the big escri- 

Then after Sir Peter Bunny came Alice | toire, whereon had stood in old days the white 
Dodd, anxious to learn all that could be learn- | china elephant, with his gilt turret full of ink, 
ed of the prospects of the Diggleton’s End Slate | there were now several rows of neat shelves— 
Quarries Company; for Dodd had some thought painted and decorated with red leather at their 
of selling his fields; and though she (Alice) was | edges by Mrs, Arkwright’s own brown busy fin- 
all against taking shares or speculating in the | gers—supporting Mr. Arkwright’s books. Lit- 
matter—Lord forbid !—still selling the fields | tle Jane’s chair stood in one corner of the par- 
was another matter. And Alice’s blue eyes | lor, although little Jane had outgrown it by 
shone with a glance keenly directed toward | this time, and passed her mornings at school, 
the main chance, jand was become very studious, and ‘*papa” 

‘Bless the woman!” cried my grandfather, | had hopes of her really turning out clever. 
impatiently. ‘“ Why come and ask me? I wish | ‘* Not a genius, you know, Miss Furness. No, 
to Heaven the fellow—this Smith—had never} no, no. But considering how young she is— 
taken it into his head to call on me! All the| little more than a baby still—I think if you 
world supposes, in consequence of his visit, that | were to hear her read poetry you would really 
I have private information about these wretch- —without, I hope, paternal vanity—” And so 


ed quarries. My good Mrs. Dodd, I know|on. All of which utterances were balm and 
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Mrs. Arkwright pro- 
rtan stoicism with regard to little 





iwing, curtly, that it was well to read 


nicely to please papa, but that stocking- 


g and the deft and accurate adding to- 
gether of figures must in no wise be shoved into 
secondary importance. But it was noticeable 


how willing she was, ia fuct, to relieve the little 
grave, gray-eyed creature from any thing like 
drudgery, and how proud she was of little 
Jane's spiritual gifts—especially of her “ turn 
for poetry’—for which Mrs. Arkwright herself 
had certainly no turn at all. 

About this time Clementina begged me to 


assist her with my advice as to some of her 


wedding-garments, now in a forward state of 
preparation, I took the opportunity of my 
grandfather and Donald being absent from 
Mortlands for the day to pay this visit. I had 
rranged that I would stroll over from Wool- 
ling to Diggleton’s End, and return home from 
thence at an early hour in the evening. My 
good friends Mr. and Mrs. Dodd had often 

hem. Alice 


me all the glories of the 


1 
to go and seet 





i¢ reign of its new mistress. 





ught I would take her by surprise—Alice 
was, [ knew, one of those completely notable 
thorough-going housewives who would be 


to come out triumphantly from the ordeal 











of being called upon unexpectedly (a danger- 
ous ordeal for many women who think the es 

f good management consists in living in 
a chronic state P —and would ask her to 
give m¢ me tea and send me home in the 
evening. Dodd had said that he would drive 


me into Horsingham at any time that suited 
me. ‘It wouldn’t be the first time as I’ve had 
that Aonor, Miss Anne,” said he. ‘*Do you 
remember how often me and Selina took you 
in to your grandfather's in the old days? Lord! 
to think of the changes! And now Selina’s 
mv sister-in-law, and a rich woman.” 

‘Rich! echoed Alice. ‘‘Why, lad, the 
gown she’d on her back last time I see her— 
ten-and-sixpence a yard didn’t pay for it. And 
a gold chain as thick as my little finger! Quite 
the lady!” 

“Quite the what?” growled Dodd. 

** Well, to look at, I mean.” 

But Dodd would by no means admit that 
Mrs. Matthew Kitchen’s fine clothes gave her 
even a distant resemblance to a lady. 

It was a pleasant summer noon when I 
reached Woolling. Poor Clementina was un- 
feignedly glad to see me, Nor does the state- 
ment involve any self-flattery; for her sister 
Henrietta chose to look unfavorably on the 
forthcoming wedding from a lofty and Cudber- 
ryan point of view, declined to give any assist- 
ance in the preparation of what Uncle Cudberry 
called the trusso, and never opened her lips on 
the subject save to utter a sneer or a scoff, 
Clemmy, therefore, was glad of such assistance 
and advice as I could give her, and really grate- 
ful for being treated with sympathy. 
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Aunt Cudberry was in a state of nervous ex- 
citement beyond her wont. 
“It’s the breakfast, my dear!” said she, plaint- 
ively. ‘*Mrs. Hodgekinson is so particular 
about her eating, poor thing! And only the 
day before yesterday she made some quite cut- 
ting remarks about the patent gelatine. And 
how you're to get a glaze on your tongue with- 

out it, Anne, J don’t know!” 

‘* But must you—get a glaze, Aunt Cudber- 
ry?” asked I, unable to repress a smile. 

‘*My dear,” responded Aunt Cudberry, with 
much solemnity (although the effect of her im- 
pressive manner was somewhat marred by her 
cap being so much awry as to make her look 
like ‘* Judy” attired by an unconscientious show- 
man), ‘I should like to know what Mrs. Hodge- 
kinson would say toa tongue withouta glaze onit! 
You don’t know what she is, Anne Furness.” 

“Tell ee what, Mrs. C.,” put in Uncle Cud 
berry, looking up stolidly from his paper; ‘* the 
best thing you can do is to send your tongue to 
the little lame cabinet-maker in Woolling, and 
get it French-polished.” 

And Uncle Cudberry actually winked at me, 
although with an otherwise grimly unmoved 
countenance, to bespeak my enjoyment of the 
joke! f 

But this want of sympathy with her anxte- 
ties reduced his poor wife to tears; and Clemmy 
and I had a good twenty minutes’ work of coax- 
ing and consoling to perform before she would 
dry her eyes and be comforted. 

“Tt’s all very well for Mr, Cudberry,” said 
she, with her face half buried in her large pock- 
et-handkerchief, *‘and for the girls. They're not 
responsible! It doesn’t harrow their feelings to 
hear remarks passed on the puff-paste, nor to 
see a person swallowing your home-made wine 
in gulps, as if it was castor-oil !” 

However, we finally brought her to a more 
cheerful frame of mind; and she discussed 
trimmings and patterns with us, and busied her 
fancy with the fine appearance the whole family 
would present in their wedding costumes, until 
she became quite complacent in her own odd 
way, and drew herself up, and bridled and si- 
dled and made faces, with an air of conscious 
quality. Poor Aunt Cudberry! She was the 
least selfish of the family party, and was gener- 
ally contented to shine with a reflected light. 

‘At the dinner-hour young Hodgekinson ap- 
peared, and after a brief and merely formal 
resistance, was persuaded to stay and dine at 
Woolling. 

‘*It's disgusting!” said Henny, in so loud a 
tone that I feared her future brother-in-law 
would hear her. 

‘Oh, don’t be cross with William, Henny!” 
remonstrated Clementina, meekly. She cer- 
tainly had grown more gentle since her en- 
gagement, and appeared to wish to conciliate her 
sisters. But they were not to be conciliated. 

“T say it is disgusting, Clementina!” rejoined 
Henny, with increased asperity. ‘‘ Mrs. Hodge- 
kinson’s son is here to dinner four days a week. 
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He dives at Woolling. He has fastened himself 
on the family in a manner equally devoid of de- 
corum and—and—deference. Any approach 
to style was naturally not to be expected from 
Mrs. Hodgekinson’s son; but one might look 
for a littke respect and appreciation for the fam- 
ily he is about to ally himself with !” 

= Well, really,” said I, a little impatiently, 
“T think William Hodgekinson is uncommonly 
kind and civil, and the soul of good temper.” 

Henny turned on me with a snap. 

‘“When Mrs. Hodgekinson’s son gorges him- 
self to repletion four times a week at your table, 
and addresses you in his clod-hopping language 
as ‘old lass’ before your man-servant, who 
nudges your elbow and says, ‘ It’s you he means, 








miss!’ you will be qualified to judge of Mrs. | 


IHlodgekinson’s son’s manners, and not before, 
Anne Furness.” 

I had an opportunity of studying the youth’s 
manners that very afternoon; for he was good 
enough, on hearing that I meant to walk to 
Diggleton’s End, to offer to escort me part of 
the way thither. And as Clementina seemed 
rather pleased than otherwise that her be- 
trothed should vindicate his reputation for po- 
liteness, so mercilessly assailed by Henny, I ac- 
cepted his offer, and we set off together. 

Under other circumstances I might have been 
at a loss what to say to him, but as it was, I 
discoursed of my cousin Clemmy with the pleas- 
ing certainty that I should not weary my hearer. 
He was really fond of her, and informed me in 
strict confidence that he thought she'd be ‘‘as 
pleasant as pleasant to get on with,” when once 
she was out of her father’s house. ‘‘ You see, 
miss, her sisters are always on the worrit, and it 
tries the temper a bit. J think they're jealous 
of Clemmy getting married afore ’em!” he 
added, with an air of profundity, and looking 
at me with his head on one side, as though he 
were hazarding some very daring and unex- 
pected conjecture. 

“Oh, by-the-bye, miss,” he said, suddenly, aft- 
er a rather long pause, ‘‘ do you know a person 
by the name of Flower, that says he was once 
groom in your family ?” 





This unexpected mention of the fellow’s name | 
I 


made my heart sick. But I answered that I did 
know such a man, who had been groom at Wa- 
ter-Eardley. And I inquired why he asked the 
question. 

He answered that Flower had been for some 
days in the neighborhood trying to obtain a 
situation, and that he had applied to Farmer 
Hodgekinson among other persons. 

‘* Father didn’t seem to see taking the man 
himself — at least mother didn’t like the look 
of him, and father thought the same when 
mother mentioned it—but there’s a person of 
our acquaintance about five-and-thirty miles 
from here that breeds horses for the London 
market, and we thought of recommending Flow- 
er to try with him. I suppose he knows his 
business, miss ?” 

‘*T believe so.” 
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“*Why—O Lord, what a clumsy blockhead 
I was to be talking to you about—! You've 
gone quite pale. I forgot that I did hear of 
that fellow Flower being with your poor fa- 
ther, miss, when— ‘There, I’m only making it 
worse! Ido ask your pardon; I do, indeed!” 

‘‘There is nothing to pardon, Iam sure 
you did not mean to hurt me. I am not sorry 
that you mentioned this man, since I think it 
right to warn you on no account to recommend 
him as an inmate of any decent family. He is 
drunken, insolent, and dishonest, He under- 
stands the management of horses, however, and 
if he were employed solely in the stables, he 
might make a valuable servant for such a per- 
son as the acquaintance you speak of.” 

** Nay, J sha’n’t recommend him at all, if 
he’s such as you say, miss. No more won't 
mother, on any account. And father’s sure to 
think the same as mother.” 

I changed the subject, which was hateful to 
me; and we walked on, peaceably, he chatting 
of Clemmy and [I listening, until we reached 
the end of Uncle Cudberry’s domain, and he 
would have accompanied me further had I not 
forbidden him to do so, I preferred to stroll 
along with no other companion than my own 
thoughts. I knew every inch of the ground. 
It was a pleasant walk in the fair, sunny after- 
noon, through a leafy lane that wound along 
between the fields; and I was going onward 
peaceably enough, when I saw the figure of a 
man leaning with both elbows upon a gate at 
some distance ahead of me. 

Now in this fact there was nothing to startle 
me. Yet I was startled. I even stopped for 
a moment quite suddenly; and I found that 
my pulses were greatly quickened, and that I 
was breathing short. How absurd! What 
could there be to fear? Fear! no; it was not 
fear that I felt. Iwas within call of more than 
one cottage. There were husbandmen working 
in the fields not far off. And, besides, why 
should I fear a peaceable wayfarer taking an 
afternoon stroll, or loitering on his way to look 
at the landscape ? 

The man was dressed likea gentleman. He 
stood quite still, leaning on the gate, until, as I 
supposed, the sound of my approaching foot- 
step caught his ear, Then he turned his head 
and looked at me. A bearded face, with hat 
pulled down low upon the brow. Nothing to 
alarm one in all that! Yet this time I stopped 
again, nearly suffocated by the beating of my 
heart. 

“Anne! Have you quite forgottenme? It 
is not so long since we met,” said the stranger, 
in a low voice, 

“Good Heavens! Gervase Lacer!’ 


’ 


————@~—— 


CHAPTER LIV. 
Ir was he indeed! and it was doubtless my 
| half-unconscious recognition of him at a dis- 
| tance which had so startled me. Now that I 
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saw him well, I perceived that he was greatly 
changed. I'he thick beard disguised his face 
considerably. He was pale—of a leaden, un- 
wholesome hue—and his eyes were sunken and 
restless. He bore himself erect still, in his old 
soldier fashion, but his head drooped forward 


a good deal. I might have passed him with 
no more than that vague, half-unconscious rec- 
ognition I have alluded to, had he not S} oken, 
The voice there was no mistaking. No change 
in that 


“What brings you here? When did you 
come ?” I asked, blurting out the question in 
my surprise and agitation, 

“ You don’t know whol am!” he answered, 
looking at me in a strange way, and putting up 
his hand to his lips—a gesture which, by-the- 
way, he frequently and restlessly repeated dur- 
ing our interview. 


In an instant it flashed upon me. ‘* You are 





here 1 e name!” I exclaimed. 

°°] ar * Smith,” he answered, very quiet- 
ly, a | g at me in that strange way. 
‘**How did you guess it ?” 


l 
**I—I do not know—I can not tell. Some 
word of description dropped by my grandfather 
made it come into my mind. But—why ? 


how? It is like a wild dream to me!” 





You asked me what brought me here,” he 
said (and I could see now that he too was great- 
ly moved, and that his hand shook as he raised 
it to twitch nervously at his mouth and beard 

* You brought me here! If it had not been for 
the hope of seeing you, Anne Furness, I would 


ashes before I would 





have let the place burn t 


have set eyes on it 








I stood silent, with a heart full of unuttera 
ble things. 
* And now Lam here—after all that has come 


and gone—you won't say a word to me, You 





will scarcely look at me.” 

[ remained dumb, not because I would not, 
but because [ could not speak. Then he broke 
out incoherently, in his old impetuous way— 
with an impetuosity which I now recognized 
to be born of weakness, not strength, and grow- 
ing ever more excited and ungoverned. 

He had lain in wait for me. He had heard 
that I was to be at Woolling that afternoon. 
He had vainly cast about for some other mode 
of seeing me, had feared to risk writing to 
me, and so had resolved on this method. He 


had gone to Mortlands in the hope of catch- | 


ing sight of me. His visit had had no other 
motive. He had not feared to meet Dr. Hew- 
son, who had never seen him in the old days, 
and would not suspect that Gervase Lacer 
and Mr. Smith, of City celebrity, were one and 
the same person. For the rest, he had kept 
out of sight of Horsingham people as far as it 


was possible to do so. at he risked being 


recognized at any moment, and all for my sake! | 


Did I not see, would I not believe and ac- 


knowledge, that his love for me had been true | 


and sincere? ‘I could not stay away, Anne. 
When first some talk of forming a company to 


| work slate quarries here came to my ears the 





idea took possession of me that I might in that 





way have a chance of seeing you again. No 
human being guessed what made me so keen 
to come here,” he said, speaking in a quiet, 
disjointed way, and looking at me 
ly, but with short, eager, restless glances. 

I clasped my hands together sorrowfully. “I 
wish—oh, how I wish!—that you had not 
come,” I exclaimed. 

That hurt him terribly. I was sorry for him, 
and should have been yet more sorry had I not 
instinctively been aware that it was his vanity, 


not steadi- 





fully as much or more than his feelings, which 
was wounded, 

**You are as hard-hearted as ever,” he ex- 
claimed, angrily. ‘‘A mere block of ice! I 
wonder I don’t cease—have not long ago ceased 

to care for so unfeeling a woman,” 

I made no retort, no defense even. I was 
sorry for him. Then in a moment his mood 
changed, and he asked my pardon even with 


tears in his eyes. I was pained by the whole 
scene. I could not properly collect my thoughts, 
and [ felt but one strong impulse—to be gone, 
and be alone for a little while. But he so im- 
plored me to remain yet an instant, and yet 
another instant when that was gone, and began 
telling me in so earnest though atnell a 
way of all the vicissitudes he had gone through 
since we had parted, that I stood irresolutely 
listening to him. 

So confused was his story that much of it 
was unintelligible tome. It was long, too, and 
vague and rambling. Sut I will condense the 
main points of it, which I was able to seize 
upon, as well as I can. 

Soon after he had left Horsingham his father 
had died, leaving the bulk of his mon 
Gervase’s step-mother. Some small sum, how- 
ever, had come to the son, and with this he had 
speculated in a reckless way. He (Gervase) 
had a friend—an old school-fellow, I believe 
he said—who was a rising man of business in 
the City, a stock-broker. From this man—on 
whom, as I gathered, he had once rather loft- 
ily looked down—he had received advice and 
substantial kindness, ‘The reckless specula- 
tions turned out luckily; the stock-broking 
friend put him in the way of making other 
speculations, not reckless. Gervase quickly 
became initiated into the arcana of such money- 
gambling. He was superior in manner to most 
of his new associates. ‘‘A gentleman, you 
know. It gives me some advantages!” and 
| made his way with unexpected rapidity. He 
quickly found that a solid basis of capital was 
little needful—if at all needful—for success. 
‘‘Dash,” intelligence, a quick eye for the signs 
of the times—these qualities, he declared, to- 
gether with boldness, had been the secret of 
his rise in the world. He had risen, he consid- 
/ ered, and was still rising. Such a career was 
not unexampled. He had assumed a common 
name in order effectually to cut himself adrift 

from the past and all that tied him to it. 
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Such was Gervase Lacer’s story in the chief 
points of the narration. I omit the strain of | 

boastfulness that ran through it—a boastfulness 
mingled, too, with self-distrust, and something 
like shame. Nay, perhaps it was shame trying 
to hide herself which had assumed boastful- 
ness as a cloak! 
Then he broke into a different strain. | 
' 


He protested to me that he had never for- 
gotten me, never ceased for one day to think | 
of me and feel for me and love me in all the | 
terrible sorrow which came upon us, and of 
which he heard in a distant and indirect man- 
ner. He said that when the first gleam of 
good fortune had begun to shine upon him he 
was spurred on to pursue it eagerly by the | 
thought of me. ‘*See, Anne,” he said, ‘you | 
have been the one good thing in my life. You 
made me believe goodness to be possible—I 
had got to doubt it. My life has been very 
hard, and has taught me hard things. Oh, if 
it had all gone smoothly—if you could have 
been kinder to me, and given me a real hope to 
go upon—how different— But I won't look 
back. It’s a dreary prospect. Anne, can’t 
you throw me one word of encouragement? I | 
know you don’t eare for riches, but I may be | 
rich some day. I will be rich if you speak the | 
word. And your mother—if you tell her how 
I have struggled, and what prospects I have, 
she will see; she will recognize that I am true | 
in this, at least. I would devote myself to 
her. There is nothing I wouldn’t do to win 
her good opinion. I have acted wrongly on 
many points—you must remember what I told 
you of my early days—but on this, as true as 
there’s a Heaven above us, I am in earnest. 
Look, Anne, look here!” fumbling with an un- | 
steady, impatient hand in his breast; Reved 
how I have treasured this! It has not parted 
from me night or day since I left you. It’s a | 
little thing, but it shows how constant my feel- | 
ing has been.” | 

He pulled out a little flat leather case, more 
like a miniature port-folio than a pocket-book, 
and, half opening it, gave me a glimpse of a 
folded letter, which I recognized as being in my 


handwriting. 
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He changed color, and recoiled a_ step. 
“What do you mean?” he asked, almost 
roughly. 

**You have been, at least, imprudent, and 
have spoken as you should not. I have reason 
to know it,” said I, thinking for the moment 
of Flower and his insolent sneers to my moth- 
er. ‘* But I do not wish to recriminate or to 
accuse you. Pray—lI ask it as a favor—restore 
me my letter. Is it the only one of mine in 
your possession? So far as I remember, I only 
wrote to you twice in my life.” 

** Only twice, Anne. And this is the only 
scrap of your dear handwriting that I possess. 
How can you ask me to part with it?” This 
time his tone was soft and sad, and he looked 


| at me as though hesitating whether to comply 


or not, 

‘*And the other note,” I said, struck by a 
sudden idea, *‘ what became of it ?” 

“T can’t tell. Lost, or perhaps stolen from 
me.” 

“Stolen? Who should steal so worthless a 
thing ?” 

“How can I say? Iam a careless fellow. 
When I left this place I left many papers be- 
hind me.” 

**Could Flower, our groom, ever have had 
access to them ?” 

‘It is possible. He came about my place 
more than once. But why do you ask ?” 

“No matter. Will you give me back that 
letter? Will you, at least, let me look at it ?’ 

He half advanced his hand, and then paused 
and withdrew it. 

““Tf you will say one kind word to me, 
Anne—if you will tell me that you do not hate 
me outright.” 

“Indeed I do not hate you! But you have 
acted so wrongly. I can not help saying so. 
Why did you leave Horsingham clandestinely ? 
Why, when things began to go better with you, 
did you not strive to repay the money you 
owed here? You have been so ill spoken of 
in consequence! And the worst is—not un- 
justly.” 

* Do you care for it?” he asked, with sud- 
den eagerness. ‘Does it matter in the leasf 


** A letter of mine! You must restore that | to you? If I thought so—if I had the least 
to me!” I cried, hastily. ‘*‘ You have no right | hope of it— I will pay what debts I have 
to keep it.” |here, of course. I always intended to do so. 


“No right! No right to keep a letter ad- 


But they are leeches, these Horsingham peo- 


dressed to myself? What do you fear, Anne? | ple. ‘They suck the very blood of you. Ex 


There is no word in this letter which you need 
be ashamed of.” 
‘* Ashamed!” I echoed, drawing myself up 


j tortionate, greedy— Why, if they got one- 


fifth of their charges they would be well paid! 
However, if you will say a kind word to me, 


and looking full at him, for the word had an- | Anne, I will do any thing!” 


gered me. ‘‘I never wrote a letter in my life | 
which I need be ashamed of.” 

‘*Then do you suspect I should make any 
ill use of your letter? You can not suspect 
that ?” 


He stretched his hand out to take mine with 
|such vehemence that I recoiled, startled for the 
instant. 

“No! I can not understand such condi- 
tions. If you are not willing to do right for 


“No; I do not think you would; I hope— its own sake, is it possible that I should ask 


I believe—you would not. But if I did sus- 


pect you, my suspicion would not be altogether | 


80 groundless as you seem to assume.” 


| you to do it for mine ?” 
“You are so proud—so icy! You refuse 
} even to give me your hand!” 
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In truth, I could not give it to him. The 
feeling he still 
impossible. I 
as a mere act of forgiveness—a mere symbol 


professed for me rendered that 
fel 


that he would not accept it 


of farewell without rancor on my part. At 
the same time, I had real compassion for him 
in my heart. Involuntarily I compared the 


blessedness of my lot in being Donald’s prom- | 


ised wife with this man’s loneliness and dis- 
content. Hewas unhappy. ‘That I could not 
dl yubt. 

‘*T would earnestly advise you to leave this 
place,” said I. ‘he more I think of it, the 
more I wonder that you should have risked 
coming here under a feigned name. You have 
made many enemies in Horsingham.” 

‘*T know it,” he answered, bitterly. ‘ But 
the feeling which brought me here was stron- 
ger than prudence, although you seem unable 
to understand that!” Then he added, in a 
different tone, ‘‘You can betray me if you 


choose. I dare say some of your virtuons | 


friends would advise you to do so.” 
** Betray you!” 
“Yes; it isalways your superexcellent peo- 


ple who hate to give a poor devil a chance. 


And ‘of course it’s your duty to expose an | 


impostor !’”’ 

He looked at me curiously as he said this, 
almost as though asking a question. 

‘‘Tf it were clear to me that such was my 
duty, I should try to do i.” I answered, with 
as much firmness as I could muster. 

‘Do as you will, Anne; Ihave trusted you.” 

Had he tried to extort any promise of se- 
crecy from me, I should have refused to give 
it. But his last words constituted a powerful 
appeal to my nature, 

‘You know that I shall not betray you,” I 
exclaimed, impulsively. 

**You have said it, Anne.” 

‘*T have said it—if that were needful.” 


‘There is no one like you in all the world! | 


And yet—and yet just now you refused to give 
me your hand!” 

“If it will give you any comfort to know 
that 1 part from you without ill-will—that for 
the sake of old times I wish you well, and de- 
sire that you may use your present opportuni- 
ties for your real and lasting good—I can say 
that much sincerely.” 

‘* Nothing more ?” 

I looked at him, and slowly shook my head. 


“Anne” (bringing out the words with a} 


kind of desperation, and pressing his hands 
strongly together as he spoke), ‘‘ will you give 
me a hope—lI don’t care how distant—that you 
could ever bring yourself to marry me?” 

**Oh!—never!” 

‘* Anne—think once more! No one can love 
you as I love you. Whatever I may be, or 
however unworthy of you, I am sure of that. 
It would be the saving of me. I should never 


have gone so far wrong if I had had the hope | 


of winning you long ago. But when I left 
Water-Eardley I was desperate—I cared for 
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nothing—I was ready to— Well, I won't 
think of that again. I will look forward. | 
will try. I will be a changed man. Only 
give me, not a promise—I don’t ask for a 
promise—but a ray of hope.” 

He caught my cloak and detained me as I] 
was moving away. 


“Never! It is impossible. Let me go; 
you distress me beyond measure.” 

** Anne, is that your last word ?” 

‘**My last word, now and always. This is 
}madness. Let me go, I insist!” 

**One question! Are you engaged? Only 
the other day I heard that that Ayrlie was at 
your grandfather's, curse him! I hoped he 
had been gone long ago—to India or to the 
devil!” 


**T shall answer nothing more. If you dare 
to detain me another moment I shall call to 
those laborers, and you will repent having driv- 
en me to do that.” 

He released me, but stood directly in my 
pathway with folded arms, looking at me in 
so wild and savage a manner that I was really 
alarmed, though indignation made me preserve 
|} an unflinching front. 

“Well,” said Gervase at length, in a low, 
| threatening tone, ‘‘since you refuse to answer, 
| I know what to believe. Your letter? No! 
| You shall never have your letter. And as to 
|him—let him keep ont of my way if he can. 
Whatever happens, it is all on your head.” 

| I brushed resolutely past him without an- 
| 

} 


other word, and pushed on down the lane at a 
steady, rapid pace, not once looking behind me 
until I came to a turn about a quarter of a mile 
distant. Then I stopped and cautiously glanced 
round. ‘The lane was quite deserted—no hu- 
man being in sight. I had passed the path- 
way that led to Dodd’s house. And, indeed, 
I had resolved that I would not go there. I 
could not at that moment have endured Alice’s 
sharp eyes and voluble tongue. I was panting 
and trembling like a hunted creature; albeit 
not with fear, or not ad/ with fear. I sat down 
on a green knoll beneath a hedge-row tree 
and buried my throbbing head in my hands. 


—_——@—— 


I was roused by hearing footsteps coming 
along the road toward me. For an instant the 
dread came over me that it might be Lacer re- 
| turning. I looked up resolutely, but was re- 

assured by a glimpse I had of a man’s figure 
|very different from his—much shorter and 
slighter—walking briskly along. I rose and 
|moved confusedly on in the direction toward 
| Horsingham without again looking round. 
When I began to walk I found my limbs 
|tremble under me, and my head was hot and 
jaching. But I went on. 
| The approaching person soon overtook me, 
and spoke to me by name—‘ Miss Furness! 
Miss Anne!” 


| 
| 
| CHAPTER LV. 
| 
| 
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It was Dodd. He looked more surprised to 
find me than I thought he need have done, see- 
ing that I was still so near to my uncle Cud- 
berry’s house, and that I was accustomed to 
walk out in solitary independence. 

But his next words explained his surprise, 
and made me turn hot and then cold. 

“Why, it is you, Miss Anne! I wasn’t sure 
when I first saw you talking to that Mr. Smith.” | 

“T was coming from Woolling—I have been 
at my uncle’s,” I stammered out, scarcely know- 
ing what I was saying. The consciousness that | 
my manner must appear strange and confused | 
increased my confusion almost to agony, al- | 
though I doubtless appeared more self-possess- | 
ed than I was in reality. 

‘*T had heerd that this chap went to see the | 
doctor—your grandfather, miss—but I didn’t 
know as you knew him too,” pursued Dodd, 
casting an inquisitive side glance at me as he 
spoke. I suppose my face startled him, for he | 
cried, ‘‘ How white you are, Miss Anne! 
Ain’t you well ?” 

‘“*T have a racking headache, and feel very 
weak,” I answered. | 

* Lord bless ye, miss, come along back wi’ | 
me to the Royal Oak and rest ye, and let my 
missis get you something. Do, now!” 

““No—no, thank you, Dodd; I would rather 
go home.” 

‘*But you shall drive home, miss, when | 
you’ve rested a bit. I’m sure you ought never | 
to think of walking wi’ your head so bad !” 

3ut I was obdurate. I was resolved to go | 
home at once ; and Dodd, finding me so, ceased | 
to importune me. He asked leave to walk with 
me as far as the end of the lane, as he was go- 
ing in that direction, ‘Not but it’s safe} 
enough hereabouts, as ever I heerd on,” he | 
added. ‘There wouldn’t be any fear of =| 





lady getting annoyed if she happened to be 
walking by herself. No tramps nor raga- | 
muffins frequents this lane.” 

Then, after a momentary pause, and another 
curious glance at me, he said, ‘* Though, to be 
sure, it isn’t always the raggedest chaps as are | 
the biggest rascals,” | 

I made an effort to answer unconcernedly. 
*¢ Oh, [never feel alarmed in this neighborhood, | 
Dodd. I have known every road and lane and 
meadow in it from a child; and all the pond 
tagers too. Iam at home here.” 

‘** Ah, but there’s a good many more strangers 
about than there used to be.” 

I was silent. 

‘*'There’s that gent you was talking to, miss; | 
he’s a stranger,” continued Dodd. He had ap- 
proached the subject circuitously, which con- 
vinced me that he was puzzled and vaguely 
suspicious. It was not out of the range of a 
Horsingham imagination that my grandfather 
and I should have mercenary reasons for keep- 
ing our acquaintance with ‘‘Mr, Smith” pr- 
vate. And yet to one who knew my grand- 





father as well as Dodd knew him it surely must 
appear in the highest degree improbable that 


he should scheme to obtain any peculiar privi- 
leges by means of the chief personage in a com- 
pany of speculators! 

But whatever it was that Dodd surmised, I 
could ask for no explanation from him. I walk- 
ed on silently, and suffering in mind and body. 
I parted from Dodd at the end of the lane, and 
reached home without further adventure. 

My headache furnished a real and sufficient 
excuse for going at once to my own room; as 


jalso for my having returned without visiting 


Alice Dodd, as I had meant to do. 

Donald and my grandfather had not come 
back from their country expedition. ‘They had 
gone chiefly to look at a horse which Donald 
thought of buying, “Sand,” said my mother, 
“it is a great pity you were not able to go to 
Alice’s house, for your grandfather said that 


| their errand would take him and Donald into 


the neighborhood of Diggleton’s End. And 
you might have come home all together.” 

I felt very miserable as I lay with closed eyes 
on my bed, revolving painfully in my mind the 
unexpected incident of my meeting with Lacer. 
My mother had left me to myself, under the 
impression that 1 might get some sleep. But 
sleep was far from my aching brain, 

Would Gervase Lacer leave Horsingham, as 
[ had urged him to do? Was I not bound by 
my promise ‘‘not to betray him” to keep his 
presence here a secret even from Donald? If 
Lacer were once away, I could tell Donald every 
thing. At the bottom of my heart there was a 
great dread of these two men being brought 
into contact with each other. 

I remained in my room during the remainder 
of thatevening. I was, in truth, sutfering very 


| severely from headache. I heard the sound of 


my grandfather's voice, loud and hearty, when 
he returned about seven o'clock, while my 
room was still light, notwithstanding that moth- 
er had taken the precaution of drawing the 
white curtains across the window. Then there 
was a hush in the house. Donald and grand- 
father had been told that I was unwell, and 
would not disturb me. OncelI heard my grand- 
father’s chamber door open and shut softly, and 
his footstep, very light and cautious, on the 
stair. Finally, after it had long been as near 
dark as it was to be all the summer night, I fell 
asleep, and slept soundly. 

‘Mr. Donald’s dear love, miss, and he hopes 
you have rested well and are better.” 

These words were the first I heard next 
morning, and Eliza stood by my bedside with a 
little note in her hand. ‘The note was from 
Donald, and contained the following words : 


‘*Dearest,—I am obliged to go away early 
without waiting to see you. A strange thing 
has happened, of which I must speak to you 
this afternoon when we meet. Be well, dar- 
ling, when I come back. I grieved so for your 
headache ! Your own, D. aa 


What was the ‘strange thing” that had hap- 
pened I had no chance of learning from any 





vi4 


me at Mortlands until Donald’s return, for my 
grandfather was away also, whether with Don- 
ild or on other business of his own he had not 
stated, 

I was tormented all the morning by conjec- 
tures and apprehensions lest the ** strange thing”’ 
which Donald had to tell me should prove to 
have But about 
mid-day a diversion was forcibly given to my 
thoughts by a visit from Tilly Cudberry. She 


had 


reference to Gervase Lacer. 


not bestowed much notice on the inmates 
of Mortlands since leaving it for the house of 
her new friends, Mr. and Mrs. Nixon. How- 
ever, on this day she appeared among us in 
quite an ex¢ ited state; and before uttering any 
of the usual greetings she exclaimed, looking 
round upon my mother, Mrs, Abram, and me, 
as we sat in the parlor, ‘‘ The Nixons got theirs 
this morning ! 


ch 
h 


Have you had yours yet ?” 
Poor Judith edged up a little nearer to me 
1d murmured, faintly, *‘Got what? Anne, 

is it any thing catching, love ?” 

** Thurd daughter !’ 
enough! Why publish that to the parish ? 
should have thought ‘daughter’ 
been quite sufficient myself. 
ter!—I never knew any thing so marked in all 
my life!” 

At this enigmatical utterance Mrs. Abram’s 
bewilderment was so complete that she looked 
ibsolutely scared. I hastened to 


I hope it’s marked 
I 
would have 
But third daugh- 


relieve her 
mind by saying: 

‘*You are speaking of the cards of invitation 
to Clementina’s wedding, are you not, Tilly? 
Yes; ours came this morning.” 

“This day fortnight. Ha! Very well— 
(This with a nod of the head full 
of mysterious meaning. ) 
to 


‘ery well!” 
**Mrs, Nixon means 
a sky-blue moiré; and if silk velvet 
was suitable to the time of year there’s no rea- 
son on earth why she shouldn’t have that. 
I no doubt that 
Mrs. Hodgekinson will bedizen herself at a fine 
rate on the occasion ; 


wear 


8 


Money is no object. have 
but Mrs. Nixon can cut 
out Mrs, Hodgekinson, I should hope! <A sky- 
blue moiré, and in her bonnet. 
But I beg you 
not to mention it to any of the Woolling peo- 
ple, for they would be quite capable of taking a 
mean advantage, and telling Mrs. Hodgekin- 
And then would prevent that 
woman from wearing sky-blue and corn-flow- 
ers herself!” 


corn-flowers 
Such is her present intention. 


son. 


nothing 


**And you, Tilly,” said my mother, willing 
to divert the wrath which the mention of Mrs. 
Hodgekinson always excited in our fair cousin’s 
breast, ‘‘ what do you mean to wear on the great 
occasion? You and Henrietta are to be bride- 
maids, of course ?” 

Tilly’s face was a study, and, I confess, an 
utterly inscrutable one to me, as, drawing her- 
self up with a jerk, she made answer: 

* Bride-maids ? 


Of course—oh, of course! 
No 
And as to wearing—what does it mat- 
ter what J wear! 


At the wedding of pa’s third daughter! 
doubt. 


Miss Cudberry of Woolling 
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| used to be considered rather a feature in her 


own house, Mrs. George, so I don’t wonder at 
| your thinking she would be so still; but you’re 
sadly behind the times, I can assure you. We 
| have altered all that, The feature at Woolling 
is pa’s third daughter, not Miss Cudberry. Oh 
dear, no!’ 

To this speech there was no reply to be 
made—at least none of a peaceable and concil- 
iatory nature, But fortunately our silence had 
no depressing effect on Tilly. 
state of surprising high spirits. 
prising,” 


She was in a 
I say ‘‘sur- 
because 1t was but a short time ago 
that any reference to her sister's approaching 
marriage, and to what she was pleased to term 
‘* Mrs. Hodgekinson’s son’s disgraceful treach- 
ery” to herself, would have sufficed to make hei 
assume an air of gloomy grandeur, as of one in- 
jured past redress. But now, although bitter 
and scornful, she was certainly not gloomy. 
Inleed, she chattered on at so unmerciful a 
rate, Was so vivacious and discursive, treated 
us to so many anecdotes of her friends the 
Nixons (not entirely exempting them, however, 
from ridicule and censure; she was too true a 
Cudberry at heart to spare any one altogether), 
that Judith fairly closed her eyes and gave a 
little groan, under the painful effort of trying to 
follow the vagaries of ‘Tilly’s erratic discourse. 
Mother and I listened quietly, occasionally ex- 
changing a glance of amazement, and once or 
twice a faint smile flitted across mother’s face. 
Smiles were so rare there now that I felt almost 
grateful to Tilly for having called them up. 

At length Tilly rose to go away. And hav- 
ing said ‘‘ good-by” graciously to me, and with 
pitying patronage to Mrs. Abram, she approach- 
ed my mother’s sofa, and, after an instant’s hes- 
itation, bent down and kissed her. 

** Good-by, Mrs. George,” she said, in a tone 
that was almost soft for her. Then she added, 
rather more debonairly, ‘I dare say it may be 
some time before I see you again.” 

‘*Why so, Tilly? Are you going to cut us 
altogether ?” I asked, laughingly. 

Tilly answered as though my mother had 
spoken. ‘*No, Mrs. George; J ain’t going to 
cut you. If there 1s to be any cutting it won't 
come from me—at least as far as the Mort- 
lands people are concerned. As to the Wool- 
ling people, circumstances must wholly deter- 
mine. ‘The Woolling people must take their 
chance. I have sacrificed myself quite enough 
already for the Woolling people.” 

And with this mysterious speech she took her 
departure. 

“T don’t understand Tilly to-day at all,” 
said my mother. 

Oh, don't you?” cried Mrs. Abram, huski- 
ly, and clasping her hands with fervor, ‘I am 
sO glad - 

[- For goodness sake, why should you be glad 
| of that, my dear Judith ?” asked my mother, 

‘* Oh, because—because I began to be afraid, 

dear, that not understanding her was all the 
| fault of my poor brain, It 1s not so clear, at 
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times, as it should be, I am aware. And do} 


you know, Lucy—I don’t know whether it has 
ever happened to you or to Anne—but really 
and truly, when Miss Cudberry is talking, I 
very often don’t know whether it’s inside my 
own head or outside! It’s a very curious sensa- 
tion, and I dare say cleverer persons than I am 
may not feel it, But with me, I assure you 
that when I have been listening to Miss Cud- 
berry for a little while there comes a great 
buzzing in my ears, and my head swims, and I 
don’t understand one syllable she is saying. I 
suppose,” added poor Judith, with a plaintive 
sigh, ‘it’s Ais doing.” 

It was close upon our dinner-hour, and we 
were still discussing Tilly’s newly developed 
emancipation from the family traditions, when 
grandfather came home alone. 


quite evening. Already, for a long time, Don- 
ald had taken on himself the more laborious 
part of grandfather’s practice—nearly all that 
lay among the very poor patients, for example, 
whom he gratuitously attended. It was, there- 
fore, a not infrequent occurrence for Donald to 


be absent during a great part of the day, and | 


my mother and Mrs. Abram took it as a mat- 
ter of course. For my own part, I could not 
help wondering whether Donald’s prolonged ab- 


sence might not be connected with the happen- 


ing of the ‘* strange thing” to which he had al- 
luded in his note, and whether grandfather 
knew it, and what it was. I could not help, 
moreover, watching grandfather's countenance, 
and I thought I detected on it a certain amount 
of preoccupation. 

However, my own was, in truth, the only 
anxious face at table. Mother was cheerful in 
her quiet way, and made me repeat all Tilly 
Cudberry’s odd sayings and doings for grand- 
father’s amusement. He listened and laughed, 
and exclaimed at intervals, ‘‘ What an incred- 
ible woman! What a stupendous woman!” 
And when poor Mrs. Abram—with a lugubri- 
ous reference to ‘‘ his” adverse influence—dole- 
fully related the mysterious experience she un- 
derwent during a long spell of Miss Cudberry’s 
eloquence, and especially dwelt on her painful 
uncertainty as to whether the talking were out- 
side or inside her own head, grandfather im- 
mensely gratified and relieved her by saying, 
“My dear Judith, you are quite right. You 
have aptly described a sensation which Miss 
Cudberry’s conversation has frequently pro- 
duced in myself—only I have never been able 
to express it.” 

After dinner Mrs. Abram retired to her 
room; mother had some shawls and cushions 


carried into the garden, and composed herself 


on a rustic bench with a book in her hand, and 
grandfather sat in his great chair, and closed 
his eyes for his customary after-dinner sleep. 


srandfather was very old now, and needed rest. | 


I was painfully restless and ill at ease. I wan- 
dered about the shrubbery, or seated myself in 


Donald, he } 
said, had sent word that he should be detained 
in the country, and might not be home until 


the shadow of a tree, only to rise and walk 
about again after a minute or two. At length 
in my restless pacings to and fro I came to the 
glass door of the dining-room, which stood open 
to admit the sweet summer air, and as I paused, 
| looking in, grandfather's eyes unclosed and met 
mine, and he beckoned me with his hand. 
| “Grandfather,” said I, advancing to him, 
|‘*do you know what the ‘strange thing’ is 
| which Donald tells me has happened ?” 
} 6 Why,” he answered, with a faint smile that 
| just flitted across his face and was gone, “I 
\think Ido know. But it’s a secret!” 

“It is nothing painful—nothing that grieves 
you or Donald, is it ?” I asked, a good deal re- 
lieved by his manner. 

**Not at all! not atall! I never knew you 
curious before, little Nancy.” He looked at 
me more searchingly than he had hitherto done, 
and then added, in a graver tone: ‘‘ Itis a queer 
business, and may turn out to be all a fond im- 
agination on the part of Dodd; but in any case 
it is best not to speak of itincautiously. Thad 
| special reasons for saying no word on the sub- 
ject before your dear mother, for it would have 
touched upon the time of her great sorrow, and 
we can not be too careful not to set that chord 
quivering.” 


It was, indeed, no overstrained precaution on 
our part to avoid the least allusion—or, at all 
events, the least sudden allusion—to that dread- 
|ful period in mother’s presence. A careless 
| word might at any time have brought back the 
hysterical convulsions which had so prostrated 
| her strength. 
| <‘Then,” said I, ‘‘this ‘strange thing’ has 

reference in some way to—” 

‘*To that time—to that time, little Nancy. 
| Don’t look so distressed, my child. It is noth- 
| ing with which our feelings are much concern- 
| ed, after all.” 
| He bent down to caress the dog that lay at 
| his feet, and said, as he played with the animal 
|and stroked it, ‘‘ Now you know, little Nancy, 
{how certain people scolded me, and lectured 
| me, and strove to show me the error of my 
| ways, when I professed to have my suspicions 
lof the precious ‘Company’ and the precious 
| ‘City gentleman’ at the head of it! Well, wait 

awhile! wait awhile! Suppose it should turn 
out that this Mr. Smith— My child, what is 
the matter?” 

He had been talking on cheerfully, and in a 
| half-bantering tone, still stroking the dog; but 
| on lifting his eyes to my face his tone changed, 
| and as he took my hand his own hand trembled. 

“Will they meet?” I cried. ‘* Will Donald 
come in contact with this man?” ‘Then in a 
| moment I was breathlessly pouring out the story 
| of my interview with Gervase Lacer. I told 

him every thing—Lacer’s profession of repent- 
|} ance and his promises of amendment ; then his 
jealousy and anger against Donald; and final- 
ly my promise not to betray him, if he would 
leave our neighborhood and seek to molest me 
ino more. It had seemed so unlikely that Don- 
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ald should cross kis path in any way that I 


unforeseen 
the evil I 


But 
appeared to th 


him, now an circumstance 


eaten so dreaded. 
Grandfather turned on me a face of wonder, 
but he did not interrupt me by a single word. 
When I had finished 
hand re-assuringly : 
‘*No, no; no, no, my child; don’t fear for 
Donald. ‘The scoundrel’s threats make no im- 
pression on me. Suc 


he said, smoothing my 


m’t talk of it 
beforehand when they mean mischief. It was 
What a despicable 
He uttered the last exclamation 
He had been 
speaking before in a pondering tone, with his 
head bent down. 


h raseals dk 


all said to frighten you. 
villain it is!” 
with sudden heat and violence. 


But I was far from feeling re-assured. 
“Oh,” I cried 


ty 


**T would give the world that 
Gervase Lacer were fairly away from this place! 
I can not breathe freely while he is lingering 
here. And for mother’s sake, too—” 
Grandfather suddenly rose up from his chair 
with more vigor of movement than I had seen 
in him for many a day, and rang so peremptory 
a peal at the bell as brought Eliza to the din- 
ing-room door much quicker than was her wont. 


Cditur’s 


‘The way was long, the wind was cold; 
The minstrel was infirm and old; 
His withered cheek and tresses gray 
Seemed to have known a better day; 
The harp, his sole remaining joy, 
Was carried by an orphan boy: 

The last of all the bards was he 
Who sung of Border chivalry.” 


‘pe was the strain which sixty-six years 


ago caught the ear and touched the heart 
of England and America; and the ‘‘ Lay of the 
Last Minstrel,” of which these were the open- 
ing lines, was the first famous work of what was 
probably the most remarkable literary career in 
history. For twenty-five years Walter Scott was 
the literary chief of his time. Even Byron did 
not disturb his supremacy, although the superi- 
ority of his poetic genius was not denied. But 
Byron did not rival Scott in creative imagina- 
tion; and ** Childe Harold” and ‘‘ The Corsair” 
can hardly expect tosurvive with the *‘ Antiquary” 
and Jeanie Deans. Scott was not first known, 
however, by the *‘ Lay of the Last Minstrel.” 
After nourishing his youth upon the libraries 
into which early ill health and natural inclination 
threw him, feeding his imagination upon the ro- 
mantic traditions of the most romantic of North- 
ern lands, and instinctively recoiling from the 
profession of the law, for which he had prepared 


himself, he began his career by publishing, when } 


he was twenty-five years old, some translations 
from the German. That of Biirger’s 
is still familiar from its two lines. 


** Leonore” 


“Tramp, tramp, across the land they go, 
Splash, splash, across the sea.” 


| He then ordered that the pony should be har- 
had hoped Lacer might depart without seeing | 


| he merely said: 


} thee, child; good-by ; 


Cr 
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nessed, and the groom told to make ready to 
accompany his master at once. His orders 
were habitually obeyed with promptitude, but 
on this occasion an unusual degree of speed 
was infused into the groom’s movements. 

‘* What will you say to me if I can get rid of 
this fellow at once? Get rid of him so that he 
shall never more trouble Horsingham ? I be 
lieve there is a way!” said my grandfather. 
And then, without waiting for a reply, he hur- 
ried into the hall, where he stood impatiently 
pulling on his driving gloves. 

The chaise was brought round so quickly that 
[ had scarcely had time to ask any questions be- 
fore grandfather stepped into the little vehicle. 
In reply to my hurried word or two of inquiry 
‘*T believe there is a way, little 

Tell your mother I am gone on busi- 
When Donald comes back—if he re- 
turns before I do—say the same to him, and 
ask him to await my return for an explanation. 
God bless 


Nancy. 


ness, 


Let no one be uneasy if I am late. 

I heard him say to the groom, ‘‘ Take the 
nearest way to Market Diggleton ;”’ 
the chaise rolled away. 


and then 


ay Chair. 


ballads in Lewis’s ‘* Tales of Wonder.” The 
next year the ‘* Minstrelsy of the Scottish Bor- 
der,” and in 1804 ** Thomas of Ercildoune’s Sir 
Tristram,” with a dissertation and glossary ; and 


jin 1805, when he was thirty-four, the ‘* Lay of 


the Last Minstrel.” 

In this same year a large part of ‘‘ Waverley” 
was written and announced, but it was thrown 
aside at the suggestion of some discriminating 
friend until eight or nine years afterward, when 
Scott found it by chance and finished it. An- 
other discriminating friend begged him not to 
endanger the fame he had gained by ‘‘ Marmion’”’ 
by publishing another poem, which was the 
‘*Lady of the Lake.” But Scott was wiser 
than his friends. The other poems—not, indeed, 
of an equal excellence—followed rapidly until 
1814, when the ‘‘ Lord of the Isles” appeared, 
and in the same year ‘* Waverley; or, "Tis Sixty 
Years Since.” For seventeen years longer the 
wonderful series begun by ‘* Waverley” con- 

| tinued; and in 1832, in a cloud of misfortunes, 

| and with the tender pity of the world, the man 

| who had done more to delight his fellows, and 

| who was more universally beloved than any of 

| his contemporaries, died. 

| His impression was so profound upon his own 
| generation that there are men still—'is sixty 
| years since they were young—who feel as if a 
| large part of human genius perished with him. 

| They admit no peer, no rival, of Scott. He and 
| Shakespeare are to them the great glories of the 
| English name; for Scott, although a Scotch- 
| man in the truest sense, yet belongs to English 
| literature. 


a ° ° ° ~ 2 | mr - Eh 
When he was thirty he published his first original| The late Professor Ticknor was one of those 
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who belonged to the prime of the Scott epoch. | 
He grew up with him, as it were. He made a 
pilgrimage to Abbotsford, and was very fond of 
talking, in a very interesting vein, of the great 
Magician. Some years since a lecture was de- | 
livered in Boston upon Dickens, who was praised | 
with much the same warmth of admiration that 
Professor ‘Ticknor had always felt for Scott. | 


the blood of that old system ran in his veins. His 
awakening genius was touched and inspired by 
its romance, and ‘** Wha'll be king but Charlie ?” 
was the last song that vaguely dropped from his 
lips as that glimmering genius expired. He was 
a natural Tory, and the bent was confirmed by 
| all that early training in his native history. An 
ancestral aura invested him from the beginning. 


The professor was present, and listened with | The very first note of the first canto of his first 


amazement to the homage offered to what must 
have seemed to a Scott Tory a kind of Perkin 
Warbeck thrust upon the royal line, and he 
went out, saying pleasantly, ‘* Who is this Dick- 
ens? I must look him up.” 

The persons of whom we speak read Scott 
with aggressive exclusiveness. ‘The Easy Chair 
knew one who used to read the ‘‘ Antiquary” 
and some others once a year. It was apparent- 
ly a religious act, a solemn pleasure; and noth- 
ing was more entertaining than the impatient 
curtness with which this gentleman used to dis- 
claim any familiarity with the later story-tellers. 
Dickens was merely a farceur; Thackeray a 
gentlemanly sort of author; Bulwer—ah, yes, 
Bulwer had something of the grand style. But 
the others, and especially the women— No, 
it was really impossible: one page of Scott was 
worth all their chapters. His conversation 
teemed with ‘* Waverley” allusions, and it gave a 
fresh impression of the fertility and catholicity of 
Scott to observe how his characters and his hu- 
mor seemed to fit every circumstance of contem- 
porary life. And in this instance, as in all the 


others of what might be called the High-Church 
of Scott believers, it was beautiful to see that 
love of the man was an essential part of the ad- 


miration. The simple heartiness, the shaggy 
sincerity, the ample and sweet humor, the satis- 
factory simplicity of the man deepened and con- 
firmed the enthusiasm for his genius. And, in- 
deed, to be so loved, and still loved so after a 
generation—to die amidst more genuine sorrow 
in two worlds than ever waited upon the death of 
a king in any country, was a final test of the real 
quality of the man. 

When the monument was finished at Edin- 
burgh the orator said that, except Shakespeare, 
no one had ever given so much innocent pleasure 
to so many people as Scott. It is, however, proba- 
ble that Scott is much more familiarly known and 
has actually given very much more pleasure than 
Shakespeare. For in English literature it is nec- 
essary always to excépt Shakespeare, as in Ameri- 
can history Washington is always excepted. Yet 
there is an immense number of persons in both 
countries who are like Thackeray’s good lady, 
who declared that she ‘‘ adored Mrs. Hemans, 
and said she liked Shakespeare, but didn’t.” No- 
body merely pretends to like Scott. Both the 
familiarity with him and the love of him are 
genuine. 

Yet no man can escape his temperament, his 
instinctive sympathies, and in Scott's stories, as 
in his life, the natural bent of the man is evident. 
As he came of age the French revolution began. 
While he, an invalid lad, was reading romances 
in quiet libraries the thunder of that terrible tem- 
pest was angrily muttering. Fascinated by the 
tragical or poetical legends of Scotland, he did 
not hear the women of Paris marching upon Ver- 
sailles, nor comprehend that the uproar in France 
was the fierce death-throe of a social system. Yet 


poem celebrates the glory of his own name. 
Branksome ‘Tower was the castle of Branxholm, 
lying upon the Teviot, about three miles above 
Hawick. In 1570 ‘‘ the castle was repaired and 
enlarged by Sir Walter Scott, its brave possess- 
or,” and over an arched door is inscribed a mor- 
al verse which the poet must often have remem- 
bered : 


“In world is naught Nature has wrought what shall 
last aye; 
Therefore serve God; keep well the rod: thy fame 
shall not decay. 
Sir Water Scort, of Branxholm, Knight. 
Margaret Doveras, 1571.” 


But he was Tory through his imagination and 
his heart. So in his stories, while the old order is 
unquestioned, and all the pomp and pride of birth 
and blood and rank have their full traditional val- 
ue, his broad human sympathy, and the humor 
which is the natural corrective of conservatism, 
opened to him the most generous range of por- 
traiture. Jeanie Deans, the noblest woman 1 lit- 
erature since Shakespeare, is a daughter of the 
people, who will not tell a lie to save a sister's life. 
{fe deals with human nature in his tales, but al- 
ways as a lord of the manor; and when the Tory 
sympathy and tendency expressed themselves in 
the affairs of actual life, and the skeleton which 
he so fondly draped at will in his library stood 
stripped in the market-place, it was ghastly to 
see. Sir Walter Scott, lord of Branxholm on 
the Teviot, in the dim twilight of a doubtful day, 
was poetic to every beholder. But Sir Walter 
Scott presiding at a meeting to protest against 
the Reform bill, or gravely asking to keep as an 
heir-loom the glass from which the valgar liber- 
tine, George the Fourth, had drunk his toddy, is 
not a cheerful spectacle or thought. 

Perhaps his interest in his figures was not as 
men, but as what we call characters. It was the 
perception of a humorist in the old sense. There 
was no more question in his mind of the justice 
or propriety of the relations which existed m the 
society he observed than there was in the mind 
of Sir Roger de Coverley. And the French 
revolution, instead of suggesting to him by its 
very terrors doubts of the old system, seemed 
to him, as to Burke, who had really the same 
natural Toryism, only an illustration of the hor- 
rible consequence of subverting it. Indeed, the 
worst of oppression is that the struggle of its 
overthrow seems to discredit liberty. ‘* Yes,” we 
ean fancy Sir Walter or any Tory exclaiming— 
‘* ves, the old régime was imperfect, perhaps in 
some points culpable; but was its worst estate 
so appalling as this?’ Injustice binds a man’s 
legs until they almost wither under him, and then 
when the gyves are cut, and the liberated victim 
staggers and reels, the tyrant remarks, ‘‘ Cer- 
tainly ; I told you that he could not walk.” 

But if Scott’s Toryism is always apparent to 
| reflection, it is surely not obtrusive nor even ob- 
| servable by the fascinated reader. The boy sit- 
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ting in the blossoming apple-tree and swinging ' 


his foot as he follows entranced the fortunes of 
Ivanhoe; the girl in her chamber, with locked 
door, poring with streaming eyes over the be- 
trothal of Lucy Ashton; the boy and girl, with 
aching heart, hearing the parting words of Rebec- 
ca to Rowena; the man and woman poring over 
the ‘* Antiquary,” the ‘*‘ Legend of Montrose,” 
the ‘‘ Heart of Mid-Lothian,”’ or ‘* Waverley,” are 
wholly satisfied, nor ask nor think of any thing 
beyond. It is the master power. The orator, 
the statesman, the singer, the philosopher—they 
are all feeble and limited beside the story-teller. 
How deeply Thackeray felt this of his own voca- 
tion! He spent a large sum of money once to 
get into Parliament: ‘*‘ And, Sir,” he said, aft- 
erward, when speaking of it, ‘thank God, I 
failed, and fate is welcome to the money.” In- 
deed, few story-tellers have ever moralized so 
much upon the story-teller. 

In one of the essays in ‘* Sketches and Travels 
in London,” containing the wisdom and experi- 
ence of Mr. Brown, the elder, in that metropolis, 
there is a description of the club and of what the 
elder and younger Mr, Brown see there. ‘They 
pass from room to room, the cicerone, who 1s a 
preliminary study of Major Pendennis, comment- 
ing as they go, and at last they enter the library. 
Mr. Brown, the elder, proceeds: ‘‘ What a calm 
and pleasant seclusion the 1ibrary presents after 
the bawl and bustle of the newspaper-room! 
There is never any body here. English gentle- 
men get up such a prodigious quantity of know]l- 
edge in their early life that they leave off read- 
ing soon after they begin to shave, or never Jook 
at any thing but a newspaper. How pleasant 
this room is, isn’t it? with its sober draperies 
and long, calm lines of peaceful volumes—noth- 
ing to interrupt the quiet, only the melody of Hor- 
ner’s nose as he lies asleep upon one of the sofas! 
What is he reading? Hah! ‘ Pendennis,’ No. 
VIl.—hum! let us pass on. Have you read 
‘David Copperfield,’ by-the-way? How beau- 
tiful it is!—how charmingly fresh and simple! 
In those admirable touches of tender humor— 
and I should call humor, Bob, a mixture of 
love and wit—who can equal this great genius ? 
There are little words and phrases in his books 
which are like personal benefits to the reader. 
What a place it is to hold in the affections of 
men! What an awful responsibility hanging 


over the writer! What man, holding such a| 


place, and knowing that his words go forth to 
vast congregations of mankind—to grown folks, 
to their children, and perhaps to their chil- 
dren's children—but must think of his calling 
with a solemn and humble heart! May love 
and truth guide such a man always! It is an 
awful prayer: may Heaven further its fulfill- 
ment! And then, Bob, let the Record revile 
him— See, here’s Horner waking up.—How 
do you do, Horner ?” 

But Scott was his own last minstrel. The 
story-teller in his view was part of the baronial 
household. He was to sit below the salt and 
entertain the guests after dinner. In speaking 
of Fielding, he says that it is the business of 
the novelist to amuse; and Carlyle’s pathetic re- 
gret that Scott was content to do no more was 
refreshed in the reader’s memory by the affec- 
tionate tribute to the bard of Abbotsford, in the 
last number of this Magazine. The regret is 


useless. ‘*I was born so, mother,” is the con- 
clusive reply. The praise is that Walter Scott 
did not abuse his great faculty by any sophistry. 
There is no wire-drawn, speculative morality in 
his stories, ‘They have all the heartiness and 
health of their author. ‘* He was the last man 
who believed in shoulders,” groaned a critic, 
who declared that he was smothered by the sen- 
timental licentiousness or sickly goodishness of 
the modern novel. 

Even now, when he has been so long at rest, 
and a new generation has arisen, and new fames 
fill the world, it is impossible to think of the 
tragedy of Scott’s last years without a poignant 
and personal sorrow as over the fate of a dear 
friend. Suddenly the misfortune came — the 
enormous losses and debts—and he put the great 
heart and the great shoulders to the tremendous 
struggle. The beneficent genius that had so long 
gayly played only to delight the fascinated world 
Was ina moment desperately wrestling with death 
for honor and existence. He owed nearly six 
hundred thousand dollars; and of this vast sum, 
by strenuous and relentless toil, breaking his 
heart and consuming his brain, he paid within 
four years considerably more than half. Alas! 
he paid with his life and with his mind. The 
cloud fell ti. cker and more heavily. His wife 
died; every thing failed but his own heroism, 
and the love and pity of mankind. ‘There are 
glimpses in the memoirs of that time—glimpses 
inexpressibly sad—of the dying man in Italy, at 
Naples, upon the Campagna. It is only the 
shadow of the stalwart Scott. He sits for hours 
gazing upon the sea; he moves restlessly about ; 
he repeats, in a tone so mournful that the heart 
breaks to hear, snatches of the old, old ballads 
that his youth loved, and which are dear to all 
men who speak his language because he loved 
them. ‘Then he comes home to die. Gentle as 
a child, he has been unspoiled by the flattery of 
a world. Through the mists of the fast-fading 
mind looks out that true and tender manhood 
which is forever memorable. ‘‘ Be a good man, 
my dear,” he whispers to his son-in-law, Lock- 
hart, and on a soft September afternoon, thirty- 
nine years ago, with all the windows wide open, 
and the gentle ripple of the Tweed murmuring 
upon the air, while his children knelt around the 
bed, Walter Scott died, ‘‘ and his eldest son kiss- 
ed and closed his eyes.” 

In his case that prayer which we quoted of one 
of his successors was fulfilled—‘‘ May love and 
truth guide such a man always!” For of any 
man who ever held so large a place in the heart 
of his contemporaries and of their children, and 
who had so great a power, could it be more truly 
said than of Sir Walter, that he was guided al- 
ways by love and truth ? 


Mr. Easy Cuatrn—for so this venerable piece 
of furniture was styled—was recently invited to 
attend the exhibition of the New Traveling Pan- 
orama in Arcadia. To that pleasant village 
among the hills the traveling exhibitions seldom 
come, both because of the very slight promise of a 
remunerative audience, and because of the neigh- 
borhood of the vigorous little village of Rocky 
River, where the ‘‘ works” are, and there is a 
thriving population with nothing to do in the 
evening. Sometimes a conjuror strays into 
Arcadia, and we all sit with our mouths open, 
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intent to discover how the money slips from one | 
hand to the other, where the ball goes to in the 

cup, and where the rabbits and ribbons and 

candy are concealed that he pulls out of Mr. 

Easy Chair’s hat, who, in secret, subsequently 

vainly tries to pull any thing as valuable out of 

it. For we know in Arcadia that the artful 

magician does not actually find squirrels and 

baby linen in hats taken at random, although at 

the present price of hats in the city it might be 
fairly presumed that they are articles of a gift 

enterprise distribution, in which, somewhere 

under the lining, vast treasures would be dis- 

covered. One of the hat waggeries of the last 

conjuror who came to Arcadia is still told with 

relish. He took the hat of Mr. Easy Chair, and | 
after pulling out of it live and fancy stock of | 
various kinds, he held it up and showed that it 
was empty. 

‘*The truth is, that is its normal state,” said 
Signor Diabolus, as he glanced gravely at the 
owner of the hat: ‘‘there is generally nothing 
in this hat; and now,” he exclaimed, as he sud- 
denly brought it down and covered the head of 
Deacon Bladder, the most solemnly self-im- 
portant man in the village—‘* now there is less 
than ever.” 

Deacon Bladder goes no more to see the show | 
of a wandering conjuror. He says there's noth- 
ing init. Upon which the boys who hear him 
run out and yelp in the street, ‘‘ Just what 
Signor Diabolus said !” 

And once there came a_ horse-tamer, who 
drove from the next town without reins, guiding 
his horse by the whip; and in the afternoon we 
all went into the doctor’s barn, and every body 
who had a vicious horse brought him, and he 
was tamed as effectually as Rarey could have 
tamed him. ‘The Areadians understand horses, | 
and he would be an extremely clever gentleman 
who should be able to take them in. ‘There was 
plenty of fun in the barn that afternoon ; for in 
Arcadia every body knows every body else, and 


nobody is afraid to say a good thing if he hap- | 


pens to think of it, which is usually the chief 
difficulty. ‘There was one very forlorn animal, 
whose especial vice was kicking, and who seem- 
ed to have kicked all his tail away. When the 


horse-tamer came to him he turned blandly to | 


the audience upon the haymow, and said, with 
an air of great interest, 

‘** Now, ladies and gentlemen, you see this 
horse—” 

‘*But thereby hangs no tale!” said ’Bijah ; 
and after the little volley of laughter that fol- 
lowed, the horse-tamer, or The Bucephalie Con- 
queror, as he preferred to call himself, proceed- 
ed to tame the kicker without further preface. 

But these are rare delights in Arcadia. ‘The 
quiet monotony of the life there is seldom bro- 
ken. Sometimes a temperance lecturer or even 
a bishop comes, and must be surprised to find 
himself so far away from the world, and in a 
society so shrewd and natural. But the only 
excitement upon which we can surely count is 
the daily departure and arrival of the stage- 
coach. That is still the event in Arcadia—as it 
used to be in other places forty years ago—and 
that fact explains why the bishop and the tem- 
perance lecturer are likely to be surprised. They 
did not know, probably, that there were still 
stage-coach towns. But the right eyes can al- 





ways see fuiry-land under the maples, because 
they know how and where to look. One day 
when some of us had made up a party for 
Symmes’s Hole and were returning, who should 
we see but General Brown, standing in the door 
of the hotel near the Hole. For his part, he 
could not believe his eyes. 

** Just Heavens!” he exclaimed; ‘* where did 
you come from ?” 

** From Arcadia,” we shouted, in chorus. 

‘** How do you get to Arcadia?” asked he. 

** Nobody knows,” answered we. 

sut the next year General Brown came trot- 
ting tranquilly into town one evening upon his 
horse. And he was welcome; for any body 
who can find the way to Arcadia unaided is in- 
stantly presented with the freedoni of the village 
in a cup of spring water. And when he sits 


| reading, On some warm summer morning, hear- 


ing only the rustle of the maple leaves, and the 


| musical clink of the blacksmith’s hammer upon 


the anvil, in his shady nook beyond the yellow 
barn, ringing across the tobacco field—for Arca- 
dian tobacco is the best of all—he has a deep 


,and thankful sense of rest and vacation that 


possibly even Newport and Long Branch could 
not afford. ‘The coming of the New Traveling 
Panorama into such a land of drowsihead is, 
therefore, an awakening sensation. ‘The fore- 
running handbills, which are nailed up in the 
shop, at the post-office, and at the hotel, and 
which are dropped into every yard in the village, 
produce such an excitement among the children 
as the announcement of a world-famous singer 
or actor may produce among older people else- 
where. 

There was one of these modest bills pasted 
upon our soldiers’ monument, but the sacrilege 
was instantly punished by its indignant removal. 
The modest handbill had what it called a proc- 
lamation paragraph, in which it was proclaimed 
to mankind that the old system of immense illus- 
trated placards was *‘ played out,” and that the 
more convenient and portable bills, which brought 
the glad tidings of the New Traveling Panorama 
home to every man’s business and bosom, were 
much preferable and more comme il faut. 

** Blast the French lingo!” said ’Bijah; ‘‘small 
bills are cheaper; that’s the reason: cheap and 
nasty.” And it is to be suspected that the want 
of the large, enlivening posters cast a prejudice 
upon the promised entertainment. In Arcadia 
we have plenty of time to contemplate all the 
preliminary details of the enterprises and exhibi- 
tions which appeal to our sympathies and purses, 
and we are, therefore, very exigent. Like the 
man going to execution, we are very particular 
to have the nosegay in our button-hole.. In- 
deed, we should hardly consider ourselves prop- 
erly hanged without it. A ‘‘ show,” therefore, 
which entered our street without a band of mu- 
sic in a gorgeous triumphal car drawn by six 
fiery dapple-gray steeds in resplendent trappings, 
would fall into lamentable discredit as an attempt 
at amusement under false pretenses. We still re- 
member, in Arcadia, the imposing alliteration of 
the shrewd manager of the wax-work collection, 
who entered the village with peals of music and 
the thunder of a cannon, justifying, to the letter, 
his promise that ‘‘’This appeal to the patronage 
of the enlightened public of Arcadia will not be 
preceded by any preliminary parsimony of prep- 
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aration.” 
drawn by two sorry horses, and containing the 
New Traveling Panorama, drove slowly into the 
street, there were a good many of us in Arcadia 
who were obliged to shake our heads doubtfully 
over the preliminary parsimony of preparation. 
Still other encouragingly that 
we would hope for the best, and we repaired to 
the lot upon which the tent was to be erected to 


we said to each 


see if there were grounds for hope in the general 
splendor and appointments of that pavilion. 

But if we were critics, weighing and doubting, 
the children of Arcadia were poets, glowing and 


thrilling with boundless expectation and foreseen 
glories. ‘The unspeakable evening was Wednes- 
day, and on the previous Saturday little Mabel 
confided to the Easy Chair that she wished she 
could go to sleep and not wake up until early 
candle-light on Wednesday. The infinite abyss 
of time that yawned between was almost insuper- 
able even to imagination. But it was actually 
bridged at last. Here was Wednesday; here 
was early candle-light; here was the tent, and 
little less than heaven itself within. There is 
something prodigiously pleasant in a ticket-oftice 
at the back of a wagon, liberally open, imme- 
diately “ fornenst’ the entrance of a tent. Wheth- 
er it is the extreme contrast with the jealous lit- 
tle hole of a city ticket-office, or that it suggests 
a hundred scenes in old novels describing coun- 
try fairs, the Easy Chair had no time to consid- 
er, so engaged was it in buying tickets at a height 


of the open back of the wagon which effectually 


forbade any illicit reaching over, and so impera- 
tively pulled was it toward the entrance of the 
tent. 


That entrance is surely familiar to the gra- | 


cious reader. It is a narrow avenue of sail- 
cloth, in which stands a gentleman who takes 
tickets; and then—‘*‘cease, fluttering heart! be 
still, be still!’—and then— We were in the 
tent. It was circular, and the floor was grass. 
It was the most familiar grass-plot in Arcadia ; 
but, like the boy who when his wandering at- 
tention was punitively directed to the letter B, 
which he could not possibly recall, but, upon be- 
ing severely told what it was, remarked, as if 
it were an old friend effectually disguised, ‘* By 
golly! is that B?”—so we gazed at the grass 
beneath our feet, and doubtless thought, ‘‘ By 
golly! is that our old croquet ground?” There 
was a rising bank of seats upon one side of the 
tent, and upon the other a curtained space and 
the drop-scene which concealed the New Trav- 
eling Panorama. One melancholy camphene 
torch stuck in the ground flared and smoked 
near the entrance, and in front of the curtain 
there were a dozen lamps in three portable tin 
sections, which served to illuminate the tent un- 
til they became foot-lights to the panorama. 
The seats rapidly filled with a cheery audience. 
The Arcadians all know each other, and the as- 
sembly was therefore very much like a family 
party. ‘Bijah moved about upon the grass en- 
livening the scene with humorous allusions and 
sly jests that only Arcadians could understand ; 
but suddenly there was profound silence, as a man 
emerged from the side of the curtained space, 
and lifted the tin boxes of lamps within the 
charmed drop-scene, and, retiring, was followed 
by another man, who posted himself by the side 
of the stage, while the curtain arose and dis- 


But when a solitary large wagon, | 


closed the first scene. Simultaneously the de- 
scriptive lecture by the last-comer began. His 
summary and unfailing decapitation of all words 
which offended against the language by begin- 
ning with the letter H was suggestive of the in- 
ternational character of the entertainment: ‘* La- 
dies and gentlemen, ’ere we ‘ave a ‘ighly haceu- 
rate view hof the city of New York from Brook- 
lyn ‘Ights. ‘Ow ‘andsome the sight hall be’old- 
ers hagree.”’ 

‘Bijah could not help whispering audibly, ‘* O 
’Evings !” and there was an equally audible re- 
sponse from the audience. Arecadians live in 
the palace of truth, and whoever offers himself 
to their attention and criticism is very surely 
made aware of their opinion. The position of 
that excellent man, who was just entering upon a 
long course of h-less remarks before an assembly 
prejudiced in favor of that letter, was therefore 
very trying. Indeed, through the whole even- 
ing there was a kind of smothered fusillade from 
‘Bijah and other Arcadian wits, occasionally ris- 
ing, as it were, into asharp, rattling volley. But 
the orator fought long and well, and piled the 
ground with haitches slain ; and even when ’Bi- 
jah exclaimed, in a tone of ludicrous ruefulness, 
‘** Ho,’ow my ’art haitches!” the intrepid speak- 
er at the front ’eld ‘is hown, and firmly stated 
that we now ’ad a view of Obberweasel on the 
Rhine, where the river is seen winding between 
‘igh rocks, ‘ills, and mountings. 

The scenes were of many kinds. At one time 
the canvas, which would wrinkle dreadfully, and 
seemed to be painfully limp and dispirited, dis- 
played a remarkable building covered with ad- 
vertisements of Golden Bitters and other restora- 
tives, but which was by no means a view of the 
factory of those beneficent remedies. Indeed, it 
was a daring misrepresentation, for the signs 
were evidently painted upon a building where 
they are not to be found, with a view both to 
the enlightenment of the audience and to the 
emolument of the New Traveling Panorama. 
The while we were gazing upon the stately pal- 
ace of the Golden Bitters the orator was remark- 
ing, ‘* Hit his hay hold saying—see Naples and 
die; but much more truly may we say, see the 
building in which Hadams’s Hexpress Company 
hin New York does hits himmense business.” 
Then came the battle of Bunker Hill, in which 
we were shown the farmers of New Hengland re- 
pulsing the ‘ired harmies of the king; and again 
there was a view of a departed warrior, with re- 
markable bow-legs, as if from long clinging to 
his war-horse, who lay stretched upon the ground. 
‘** Hobserve,” said our guide and philosopher, 
‘*the stern ‘orrors of war. This is the famed 
battle of Sarrytogy, the hissue of which memo- 
rial day was the surrender of Burgony.” 

’Bijah went off at this touch, and so did we 
all. It was cruel, but the blow was irresistible. 
The stern ’orrors of war were never before re- 
ceived with such ‘ilarity. The orator evidently felt 
that laugh, and there was a subdued tone in his 
voice as he instructed us further, when the scene 
shifted to an extraordinary picture of Trinity 
Church. ‘* Trinity Church, Broadway, New York 
—a marvel of harchitectooral triumph. Many 
think it the finest building upon the Hamerican 
continent. In the tower before you is a chime 
of bells. Some think a chime of bells the most 
beautiful music in the world. And on Christ- 
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mas morning, when Mr. Haycliffe, the celebrated 
chimist, rings those chimes, there is nothing 


sweeter ; and some think that they seem to hear | 


them saying the ‘oly words, ‘ Peace on hearth, 
good-will to men.’ ” 

‘There was a deprecatory, pathetic tone in the 
mechanical voice as it said these words, and they 
seemed, somehow, to be addressed to ’Bijah, and 
to be saying to him, ‘* Young man, you sit there 
and make fun of me, and I can’t help myself; 
but hit’s a ’onest living that I make, and what do 
youmore? You're welcome to as many haitches 
as you wish, but my journey in this life is ’ard, 
and I drop all the load I can, if it’s only a 
haitch.” ‘Then he began again, aloud: ‘* This, 


ladies and gentlemen, is the St: Nicholas ‘Otel, | 


Broadway, New York. Many think it one of 
the finest otels in the country. There are three 
‘undred servants to do the work. One day a 
young man from the country who was stopping 
there came hout and jumped into a homnibus. 
At the same time a detective hopened the door, 
and said, ‘ Ladies and gentlemen, there is a pick- 
pocket in this stage, and it will not go until he 
gets hout.’ Hevery body thought it was hevery 


body helse. Sitch is ’uman nature. But at last | 


a old gentleman, in a white cravat and black 
clothes, very clean and nice, got up and said, ‘I 
have a great deal of money, and I can’t stop 
with pickpockets.’ So he got out, and then the 
detective said, ‘ The pickpocket ‘aving gone, you 
may go hon.’ So the young man from the coun- 


| try learned that happearances his deceitful. 
| Some ’ad rather stop on Broadway than ‘igher 
up town, and they goes generally to the St. Nich- 
| olas.” 

There was a little switching of the country 
youth who had to learn something in town that 
‘Bijah perhaps felt; for when the curtain fell, 
and the orator remarked, ‘* This is the hend of 
the first section,” a feeble hand-organ began to 
whine behind the stage. ‘‘ Lor’! how sweet!” 
said one of his companions, to the delight of 
the boys and girls. ‘‘ Yes; bitter-sweet,” said 

| Bijah, as if he really thought so. Later in the 
| evening there was a view of ‘Idlebug, on the 
famed river Nectar; also Vickersbug; and the 
| Cascade, which some think the most remantic 
| scene in the Central Park; and a hallegory of 
| Herin and Hamerica: Hamerica breaking the 
| chains of Herin, while Justice crowns their ‘eads 
| with laurel. 

| ‘Oh! how I should like to stay all night!” 
| said little Mabel. They were the most absurd 
| and preposterous pictures ever seen, but what in- 
| finite and sincere pleasure they gave! It was 
| plain that the older Arcadians had not forgiven 
the preliminary parsimony of preparation. But 
when at an early hour next morning the New 
Traveling Panorama once more set forth upon 
its travels, the young Arcadians watched it with 
wistful eyes; and until the next circus or con- 
juror comes, it will be to them the most splendid 
thing in all the world. 


| 
| 
| 
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HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 

} is, perhaps, as true in literature as in re- 

ligion, that no man can serve two masters. 
Very often, at least, it would appear that the 
author must choose between the critics and the 
people, their verdicts being frequently not only 
quite different, but even quite contradictory. 
‘There is no historian who has been subjected to 


a more severe fire of criticism from every quarter | 


than Jonn S.C. Asport, He has been complete- 
ly riddled. 
its by the newspapers alone, one would deny 
him any. But Mr, Abbott has chosen which of 
the two masters he will serve. He does not 
write for the newspapers, but for the public; 
and there is, probably, no American historian 
who has proved more popular, or who has been 
more widely read. ‘Twice he has subjected his 


histories to a test as severe as could well be im- | 


agined. ‘I'wice he has carried them as a serial 
through a popular magazine in competition with 
the best novelists of the day, and each time his 


serial history has proved, not only a success, but | 


the success of the season. No novel created at 


the time as much interest, or was read with as | 


much eagerness, as his ‘* History of Napoleon 
Bonaparte,” as it first appeared serially in the 


pages of this Magazine; and we do not think it too | 


much to say that no serial of the past season has 
been read with greater avidity, or by a greater 
number of readers, than his History of Frederick 
the Great (Harper and Brothers). The critics 
may say what they please; sucha success shows 
power—power of no mean kind. ‘The capacity 


If one were to judge of his mer- | 


|to redeem history from its proverbial dullness, 
and render it as fascinating as romance; the ca- 
pacity to perceive the moral which underlies his- 
tory, and to elucidate it; the capacity to be short 
without being stupid, to be moral without being 
vapid, to draw the lesson of the life without 
preaching—is a rare one, and as valuable as it is 
|rare. The critics only appreciate the work that 
is done for scholars, or, at least, for students ; 
but he who seizes the materials which the scholar 
has furnished, and presents them in a form 
which the people can appreciate and enjoy, does 
humanity really quite as great, if not, indeed, a 
| greater service. In this handsome and profusely 
illustrated volume of a little less than six hun- 
dred pages, whose clear, open type is a luxury to 
the eye, Mr. Abbott has told the story for which 
Mr. Carlyle required six volumes. No doubt 
Mr. Abbott has omitted much which Mr. Carlyle 
has given, and so, to the critic’s eye, his history 
| appears less complete and perfect. But there 
| will be six to read the one volume to one who 
will read the six; and it is at least a fair ques- 
tion whether he who succeeds in compelling the 
five to read the story which otherwise they never 
| would have looked at has not really rendered the 
| community the greater service of the two. 
Nor can the critics attribute the popularity 
|of Mr. Abbott’s ‘‘ Frederick the Great” to any 
| personal enthusiasm on his part for his hero. It 
| is very clear that hehas none. He neither writes 
him up nor writes him down. His history is the 
| most impartial one, we think, that has ever pro- 
| ceeded from his pen. He writes less like an ad- 
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vocate than usual, holds an evener balance, notes 
with more unclouded vision both the faults and 
the excellences of the subject of his story. At 
the same time, one cap not read the book with- 
out a new and healthy contempt for the kind of 
greatness which gave Frederick his title. The 
author does not overload his volume with refer- 
ences, but there are enough of them to show that 
he has consulted the original authorities. In 
truth, in spite of the critics, we venture the as- 
sertion that in his statement of facts Mr. Abbott 
is unusually accurate. Never was a book so 
ransacked for material for criticism as his ‘‘ Na- 
poleon Bonaparte.” Never was one more mer- 
cilessly, not to say unscrupulously, dealt with. 
Yet, withal, but one or two misstatements of 
fact were discovered, and those in matters of 
minor importance. His outlines are accurate ; 
it is the laying on of the colors which provokes 
criticism on his picture. His statements of fact 
are rarely at fault; but as to the conclusions he 
draws from them there is room for a good deal 
of difference of opinion. The critics expect a 
philosopher. Mr. Abbott claims only to bea 
historian. He, for example, calls Frederick an 
atheist. We think Mr. Carlyle’s estimate more 
accurate, who ranks him as a theist. But Mr. 
Abbott gives the facts—extracts from his letters 
chiefly—so that the reader has all the material 
necessary to correct the author's error, if error 
it be. On the whole, we account his ‘* Histo- 
ry of Frederick the Great” the most entertain- 
ing bit of history we have read for many a day, | 
and we cordially commend it to our readers as 
alike interesting and instructive, and especially 
as just the thing to prescribe, by way of antidote, 
to those young people who are overfed on too 
highly seasoned romances. 

We have read with much greater interest than 
usually attaches to memoirs Zhe Domestic Life 
of Thomas Jefferson, by his great-granddaughter, 
SaraH N. Ranpovren (Harper and Brothers). 
We could have wished, indeed, that she had not 
confined herself quite so rigorously to his private 
life. If she could have remembered how few of 
her readers have ever seen Mr. Randall’s three- 
volumed biography, could have added a hundred 
pages to her book, and given us a little fuller ac- 
count of Jefferson’s connection with the political 
events of his age, her biography would be the 
popular though not the standard life of one of 
America’s greatest statesmen. For now that 
party virulence has died away, we are able to 
perceive that both Hamilton and Jefferson were 
statesmen, that both were patriots, that both 
were great men, and that both contributed, in 
not very unequal measure, to build up the nation 
and make it what it is. We wonder at the par- 
ty rancor which could inveigh in such unmeas- 
ured terms against men whose virtues time has 
made clear, whose faults and follies time has 
dimmed; and yet we repeat the same party 
spirit to-day, to be wondered at in turn by our 
descendants. The pictures of Thomas Jeffer- 
son’s home life which Miss Randolph gives us 
are very charming. A delightful man to know 
and to companionship with, one would say, this 
great statesman; a Christian in sentiment and 
practice, though not in creed. Painstaking, 
scrupulous, master of principles, master of de- 
tails; a great student, no less a great thinker; 
equally at home on horseback and in his library ; 
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managing his farm and managing the most deli- 
cate and difficult diplomacy with equal skill; a 
real democrat; plain of dress, simple in habit, 
temperate in food ; always an early riser, so that 
he said of himself that the sun had not caught 
him in bed for fifty years; living in a community 
where every body gambled, yet always refusing 
to touch cards ; where every body drank, yet re- 
fusing to take ardent spirits even when, in his 
last illness, his physician urged him to it; taking 
wine, as all Virginian gentlemen did, yet never in 
excess ; not without ambition, but always hunger- 
ing for his farm, and never so content as when 
on his Virginia estate at Monticello ; a great lover 
of nature, with an almost feminine attachment to 
flowers, yet with rare genius for managing men 
and attaching them to him; possessing almost a 
giant’s stature, six feet two and a half inches 
high, and well proportioned, with a courage that 
never flinched, and, withal, with a woman’s ten- 
derness that made him as mother to his mother- 
less children—this is the portrait of Thomas Jef- 
ferson as we gather it from this glimpse into his 
private life through his own correspondence and 
through that of those most familiar with him. 
And religion—how as to that? That depends 
upon what religion is. If religion is a creed, he 
had not much; at least not much is shown in 
letter or journal. Yet atheist or infidel he as- 
suredly was not. Infidel? A very commendable 
and religious sort of infidelity it is which writes 
in this wise to a young namesake : 

“* Adore God. Reverence and cherish your parents. 
Love your neighbor as yourself, and your country 
more than yourself. Be just. Be true. Murmur not 
at the ways of Providence. So shall the life into which 
you have entered be the portal to one of eternal and 
ineffable bliss.” 

If religion be a life; if it be love and tender- 
ness in the family; if it be liberty in the na- 
tion ; if it be justice and large-hearted generosity 
in the affairs of daily life; if it be industry in the 
use of time, and temperance in the use of one’s 
self; if it be faith in God and in Divine truth ; if 
it be resignation to [is will in time of sorrow, and 
consolation and hope in a future founded upon 
a life of trust, of obedience, and of penitence in 
this; if Peter has given a true inventory of relig- 
ion—if it be valor, knowledge, temperance, pa- 
tience, godliness, brotherly kindness, charity— 
then we should say that this book gives the im- 
pression that Thomas Jefferson possessed a good 
deal more of religion than some of the men that 
denounced him; a good deal more of religion in 
spirit than of soundness in theology. 

Miss Randolph has wisely written little her- 
self. Her volume is largely composed of 'Thom- 
as Jefferson’s own correspondence. What she 
has written, however, is valuable. She neither 
eulogizes Mr. Jefferson nor inveighs against his 
foes. Her book is passionless and unprejudiced, 
without lacking warmth and affection. Her se- 
lections of correspondence are excellent; and 
the effect of her work is just that which doubt- 
less she meant it should be. We forget the au- 
thor altogether. She introduces us to Mr. Jef- 
ferson at his home, and leaves us to make our 
acquaintance and form our impressions for our- 
selves. It is hardly necessary to add that our 
personal impression has been an exceedingly 
pleasant one. 

The second volume of The Life and Times of 
Lord Brougham (Harper and Brothers) surpass- 
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es in interest the first. It opens with an ac- 
count of the famous ‘* Orders in Council,” and 
the measures taken for their repeal, 1SO7—08, and 
carries us to 1829. <A large part of the volume 
is occupied in giving an account of the royal 
troubles which culminated in the famous trial 
of Queen Caroline. The curtain is lifted, and 
the interior history of that trial is told; how the 
family difficulties were fermented which led to 
the separation of the king and queen, the at- 
tempts at negotiation and their failure, the prep- 
aration for the trial, the principles on which the 
defense was conducted, the daily consultations, 
and the plans formed for attacking, if necessary, 
the king himself, and by proving his secret mar- 
riage to a Roman Catholic, demonstrating his 
forfeiture of the crown. As interpreted by Lord 
Brougham himself, and by the events which 
called it forth, his famous declaration of the du- 
ties of a lawyer to his client is relieved of the 
odium which has generally attached to it, and 
becomes the well-considered defiance of a royal 
prosecutor by a brave and gallant defender of 


an innocent and injured woman. On the! 


whole, despite his egotism, one’s respect for Lord 
Brougham is increased by a perusal of his auto- 
biography. 


TRAVELS. 


Our first thought in glancing over Joun Tyn- | 


paLu’s Hours and Exercises in the Alps (D. 
Appleton and Co.) was, would that Mr. Tyndall 
could have had his way, and ‘*‘ published his vol- 
ume without illustrations!” When we turned 
from the pictures of the artist to those of the 
writer, our first thought was mtensified and con- 
firmed. His book is not one of science, though 


fall of scientific information incidentally afford- | 
ed. To the traveler who ventures to essay the | 
Alps—indeed, to any mountain climber—it is an 


invaluable book, on account of the practical sug- 
gestions as to the methods of guarding against 
the intricate dangers which beset such advent- 
urers. One can readily believe, after reading 
this volume, that the perils of wandering in the 
ligh Alps are terribly real, more readily believe 
it than the other statements of the author, that 
‘*to rashness, ignorance, or carelessness three- 
quarters of all the catastrophes which take place 


are to be traced.” But more than this, it is a | 
book of intensely interesting adventures. Mr. | 


‘Tyndall possesses the power of a simple and 


graphic writer, of a man who has eyes to see, and | 


a pen able to tell simply, and therefore effective- 
ly, what he has seen. ‘There is no egotism in his 
pages, no semblance of story-telling for effect. 
ilis manner is all the more effective because it 
bears upon its face the evidence of simple and un- 
exaggerated truth, the narrative of a man whose 
actual experiences have been so marked that he 
has no need to draw on his imagination to en- 
hance their interest. 

The party who dared brave the perils of a 
winter on the top of Mount Washington have 
given to the world, in a permanent form, a rec- 
ord of their experience in Mount Washington 
in Winter (Chick and Andrews). It is a curi- 
ous book, being, in fact, not a book at all, but a 
collection of individual papers bound together. 
Each of the participants in the wild experiences 
of that winter encampment has contributed some- 












of his neighbor. ‘There is, in consequence, no 
unity, no pretense of unity, in this volume, and 
there is a good deal of unnecessary matter, which 
a single writer would probably have omitted. 
The reader may very easily omit this, however ; 
and if he does so, and begins where the book 
really begins, with Part IL, ‘* The Expedition 
at Work,” he will be tolerably sure to read on 
with little omission, and with no willing delay. 
The story of the storms experienced is very 
graphically told, and one can appreciate the en- 
thusiasm which led these young scientists to brave 
the exposures of a more than arctic winter for 
the sake of the results obtained and the experi- 
ences undergone. 

Harper's Hand-Book for Travelers in Europe 
(Harper and Brothers) has already stood a test 
| far better than that of the critic. ‘The tenth an- 
nual edition, now before us, is a sufficient attesta- 
tion of the value of the work and the conscien- 
tiousness of its editor. It is, indeed, hardly too 
much to say, as Mr. FerripGe does in his pref- 
ace, that ‘‘the instance is very rare where a tray- 
eler has crossed the Atlantic without a copy in 
his possession or in that of one of his party.” It 
is a curious illustration of the extent of Ameri- 
can travel in Europe that it justifies the publica- 
tion annually of a guide-book prepared for the 
use of American travelers, and the employment, 
by its editor, of his entire time abroad, that he 
may prepare each volume afresh from personal 
observation. It is this latter fact which gives to 
‘* Harper's Hand-Book” its peculiar value, and 
| endows it with a freshness and accuracy far great- 
er than that of Murray’s world-renowned series. 
| We can testify from our own use to the com- 
| pleteness and comprehensiveness of the work in 
its treatment of routes and subjects usually either 
wholly omitted or but very imperfectly treated. 
Our readers are possibly aware that the mere 
fact that a new edition is printed on the title- 

page of a book is no conclusive evidence that 
| there is any thing new in the book. For it is no 
unusual, or, at least, not an unheard-of thing to 
give to a new impression the imprint of a new 
| edition, the truth being that there is little or 
nothing new about it except the title-page. But 
this tenth edition of “ Harper's Hand-Book” is un- 
| mistakably and genuinely new. We have, for 
| example, nowhere seen so succinct and clear yet 
brief a statement of the history of Paris from the 
date of the declaration of the late war, July 15, 
1870, up to May 1, 1871, at which time the Com- 
mune still held control of the city; and nowhere 
have we met with a clearer and better statement 
of the organization of the French army and the 
French courts of justice. In these respects the 
book is valuable not only as a guide-book, but as 
a current history of Europe, and will be found 
almost as interesting by those who have traveled 
abroad, and who wish to repeat their tour and 
| note the changes which have been made without 
leaving their homes, as it will be to those who 
start for the first time on the untried experience 
of foreign travel, and want a modern and trust- 
worthy guide to accompany and direct them. 


| NOVELS, 

We have not read any novel for many a day 
| with so much real enjoyment as we have ex- 
| perienced over the pages of Anne Furness, by 


thing, and each has written entirely independent | the author of ‘* Mabel’s Progress” (Harper and 
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Brothers). But let us, right here, take our 
readers into our confidence, and confess the crit- 
ic’s difficulty. There is no absolute standard by 
which romances may be judged. We may point 
out positive defects, or denounce positive vices. 
Sut the charm of a story is often not only inde- 
scribable, but to another inappreciable. It would 
be very difficult to say why some great admirers 
of Walter Scott can never read Dickens, and why 
others, who almost know Dickens's works by 
heart, lack the patience to peruse a single volume 
of ** Waverley.” It is not at all impossible, there- 
fore, that the reader, attracted to *‘ Anne Fur- 
ness” by our opening sentence, may declare his 
surprise at our judgment, on reading the book. 
We like it, however, first, because it is, on the 
whole, a pleasant book, and a book of pleasant 
peo} le. Anne, her mother, Donald, and Grand- 
father Hewson, are delightful companions. Mrs. 
Abram and Keturah, despite their oddities, at- 
tract us by their homely goodness, and even Ger- 
vase Lacer, the villain of the piece, is not a dis- 
gusting villain, and when he really discloses him- 
self is driven from our society, as a villain should 
be. We like it because it is natural, true, simple. 
Since ** David Copperfield” we have read no bet- 
ter description of child-life than that of ** Anne 
Furness,” which, indeed, though less artistic, is, 
perhaps, more true to nature. We like it be- 
cause it deals a heavy blow against the turf and 
all the genteel blackguardism that is connected 
with it, and because the tragedy of Mr. Fur- 
ness’s gradual degradation and final death is made 
genuinely pathetic, not grossly brutal. We like 
it because it is written in a style which testifies 
to a careful pen, and repays a careful reading ; 
because the author has not rushed it through the 
press under the impression that celebrity comes 
of the making of many books alone, and be- 
cause, in consequence, the reader can not devour 
it at a sitting, but must read it slowly if he would 
read it enjoyably. We like it, in a word, because 
it is a natural, simple story, not devoid of in- 
terest, but with no entangled plot, with well-de- 
veloped characters, marred by few or no crudi- 
ties, and written in an English not like that of 
Dickens or Thackeray, but not unworthy in its 
purity and grace to be compared with them. 

If Delaplaine ; or, the Sacrifice of Irene, by 
MANsFIELD Tracy Watwortu (G. W. Carle- 


| 


ton and Co.), is intended as a burlesque on the | 
novel of the period, it is admirable. If it is in- 


tended as a novel, it is the wildest, craziest, 


freakiest, maddest performance that an untrain- | 
ed imagination, we should hope, ever put on pa- | 


per. Mr. Walworth has talents of no mean or- 
der. Will not some kind friend show him how 


to use them? ‘The story opens with a descrip- | 
. . . wd . | 
tion of a leaden, wintry day, well described ; 
scene, Sing Sing. A boy of fifteen summers is | 


being dragged into prison; resists; proclaims 
quite uselessly his innocence; reaches the outer 
room, still struggling ; bites the hand of his cap- 
tor to the bone; is felled to the floor, but re- 


leased in the operation; quick as thought makes | 


for a rack of muskets by the wall; shoots officer 
number one; shoots officer number two; half 


stuns the warden by a blow in the eye; makes |} 


for the door; runs the sentries, whose poor aim 
proves them no sharp-shooters; planges into 


the river; in mid-channel, just exhausted, meets | 


a yacht; gets on the further side of it; and is | 


| 


rescued from a watery grave without being dis- 
covered by the prison officers. ‘The captain is 
convinced of his innocence; resolves to set him 
at liberty; ships him for a foreign port. End 
of scene first. In chapter third the cuftain rises 
on a furious storm brewing over the Straits of 
Ormuz. A ship is approaching, endeavoring to 
enter. A mysterious ‘‘ man” watches her from 
a neighboring precipice, and kindles a fire to 
guard her from the dangers of that rocky shore. 
As night wears on the storm increases. ‘The 
‘*man” meditates and watches, and replenishes 
his fire. At length, just as he is about to con- 
sider his task ended, and suffer his fire to go out, 
a tremendous crash announces to him that the 
ship is cast upon the rocks at his feet. Daylight 
discloses its sole survivor, the boyish refugee from 
SingSing. ‘Then really commences the story—a 
story of Baron Munchausen and Arabian Nights 
in about equal quantities ; of marvelous military 
adventure; of magic, of astrology, of Persian 
shahs and Persian women inextricably inter- 
mixed. If our readers remember the kind of 
story to which in their school-days they were ac 
customed to listen with a kind of breathless awe, 
told by the story-teller of their class in the even- 
ing twilight, they may get some faint idea of the 
marvels of imagination let loose which charac- 
terize the remaining pages of ‘* Delaplaine ; or, 
the Sacrifice of Irene.” 

For Lack of Gold, by Cnartes Gipson 
(Harper and Brothers), is much better than an 
average novel. ‘The plot is ingenious. It is 
true, one gets out of all patience with Angus, 
who might, by the exercise of a little common- 
sense, have spared himself a large part of his 
troubles, but then his common-sense would have 
destroyed the plot; and disappointed lovers, 
threatened at one blow with loss of maid and 
money, do not always possess their souls in pa- 
tience. On the whole, his character is not un- 
natural, and often as we find ourselves exclaim- 
ing, What a fool! we doubt whether the major- 
ity of men in like circumstances would not be 
guilty of like folly. ‘The characters are all well 
drawn, and the text of the story, ‘‘ Faith is the 
grand master of sorrow,” is well illustrated. 

We took up Jom Pippin’s Wedding, by the 
author of ‘* The Fight at Dame Europa’s School” 
(J. B. Lippincott and Co.), expecting at least to 
find a bit of sharp and delicate satire, and were 
disappointed to find it only a general savage on- 
slaught on the Irishman’s principle of ‘* wher- 
ever you see a head, hit it.” We looked for a 
cimeter, and behold, a shillelah! The author has 
fallen into the somewhat common mistake of 
supposing that the only thing necessary in the 
present state of public opinion to make a book 
sell is to call Evangelical Christians hard names, 
with the assurance that the more you befoul them 


| the better. It is a mistake. No one enjoys or 


appreciates more than ‘‘ Evangelical Christians” 
themselves the satire that exposes the hypocrisy 
which apes religion. But there ig such a thing 
as outraging the moral sense and feeling of those 
that entertain any respect for the Christian re- 
ligion; and this, by his caricatures, the author 
of **Tom Pippin’s Wedding” has succeeded in 
doing. — The Clackitts of Inglebrook Hall, by 
Mrs. Prosser (A, D. F. Randolph), is a fair 
story, pretty well written, with a very strongly 
marked moral against ‘* shoddy.” —To their new 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 

Tue revival of the study of Anglo-Saxon prom- 
ises to make itself felt, if not immediately, yet 
in the not distant future, in a greater purity in 
American literature. ‘The student of this lan- 
guage will find abundant and useful material for 
his study in the Hand-Book of Anglo-Saxon and 
Early English, by Hiram Corson, of Cornell Uni- 
versity (Holt and Williams). The latest writer 
given in this selection is Chaucer. A glossary 
and condensed grammar of Anglo-Saxon are ap- 


pended.—The Wonders of European Art (Scrib- | 


ner) hardly does justice to its subject, either in 


letter-press or engraving. Still it must be con- | 


fessed that it would be difficult, if not impossi- 
ble, to do justice to so large a subject in so 
small a compass as is afforded by this little vol- 
ume of less than 350 pages.—The Young Me- 
chanic (G. P. Putnam and Son) is an exceed- 
ingly useful book for boys. It gives very plain 
and practical directions how to use mechanical 
tools, beginning by describing the making of a 
single box, and ending with model-making and 
working in metal. ‘The author has not fallen 
into the common mistake of explaining difficult 


operations to boys who do not understand the | 
simple ones, but begins with the alphabet. The 


father who wants to keep his boy out of mischief 
could hardly do better than to buy this book and 


a few tools, and set him to work to make a box | 


for himself or his younger brother. There is no 
toy so fascinating as a carpenter’s bench. 

If there.were no other, Common-Sense in the 
TIousehold, by Marton Harwanp (C. Scribner 
and Co.), would be a complete refutation of the 
assertion that literary women are almost univers- 


ally without interest in housekeeping—that the | 


‘*blue-stocking,” in soiled and badly fitting gar- 
ments, sits unconcerned in an untidy room, and 
contents herself with half-prepared and poorly 


cooked food, while children and servants run riot | 


inthe house. ‘This familiar picture, presented to 
us more frequently formerly than now, we be- 
lieve was never generally true, except of would-be 
4iterati and self-imagined geniuses. A truly cul- 
tivated mind will as surely seck for agreeable 
material surroundings as for congenial mental 


associations. If the women who in these last 


few years have become distinguished in letters 


are not walking fashion plates, they are as a class | 


well and becomingly dressed. Perhaps the most 
valuable assistance which has ever been given to 
young persons in fitting up a house and furnish- 
ing it pleasantly at small expense has come from 
a woman whose name stands among the first of 
novelists. And now we have from another popu- 
lar novelist a cookery book, whereof our house- 
keeper (this literary recorder is not a bachelor) 
speaks most enthusiastically. She says that sim- 
plicity and clearness of expression, accuracy of 
detail, a regard to economy of material, and 


certainty of good results, are requisites in a use- | 


ful receipt- book for the kitchen, and Marion 
Harland has comprehended all these. That 
she has by experience proved the unsatisfactori- 
ness of housekeepers’ helps in general is shown 
by the arrangement of her book. She has ap- 
pended a star to such recipes as, after having 
tried them herself, she can recommend as safe and 
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generally simple. Such a directory will be a great 
help to one who goes to the book for aid in pre- 
paring a pleasant and savory meal without much 
experience in cooking. The language is so sim- 
ple, and the directions so plain, that a reasonably 
intelligent cook might avail herself of it to vary 
her manner of preparing even ordinary dishes. 
The introduction to the book should be printed 
as a tract and put in every house. The simple 
advice for the management of servants, the gen- 
eral directions at the head of each department 
of cooking, and the excellent pages on the sick- 
room, make as complete an aid to housekeepers 
as can well be desired. 


Ir is only a few months since we recorded in 
these pages the death of Alice Cary; and now 
our pen is called upon to record the fact that 
death—merciful to her, though not to us—has 
not suffered the long separation of the two sis- 
ters, but has caused the younger one to follow 
the elder, that, pleasant in their lives, in their 
death they may not be divided. Phoebe had al- 
ways been the very incarnation of health. When 
her sister died she did not surrender herself to 
useless grief. In what was doubtless the hard- 
est trial of her life she was able’ to employ her 
own philosophy : 

“My life for me 
Is the best; or it had not been, I hold.” 

She put on no mourning, opened the house to 
|the cheery sunlight, resumed her accustomed 
work. But she never recovered from the blow ; 
never overcame the perpetual recurring sense of 
loss. She grew gray in a few weeks; seemed to 
lose heart and life and strength; failed, one 
could scarcely tell how or why: declared to a 
friend, ‘* My work is done ;” went—rather, was 
carried—to Newport for a change of air and 
scene; rallied a little, but only for the moment; 
and finally, on the 31st July, breathed her last. 
Plain and simple in her personal tastes, warm in 
her affections, devout in her religious faith, she 
was yet so broad and catholic in her sentiments 
that, while no one calls in question her Christian 
| character, or can well do so, who knows either 

her manner of life or her poetry, the papers are 
unable to settle among themselves her creed, giv- 
ing her in turn to the Congregationalists, the Uni- 
versalists, and the Swedenborgians. 

On the same day died suddenly, of a rupture 
of a blood-vessel in the brain, Dean H. L. Man- 
| sel, of St. Paul’s, London. A pupil of Sir Will- 
‘iam Hamilton, he perfected the philosophy of 
his master, and applied it successfully in the so- 
| lution of theological problems which have given 
rise to and furnished subjects for endless discus- 
sion. In saying that he applied it successfully, 
| we do not mean to sit in critical judgment on his 
philosophy concerning the ‘‘ limitations of relig- 
ious thought,” but only to indicate that his con- 
tribution proved, in fact, one of the most impor- 
tant of the age in giving shape and direction to 
theological thought. Even those who criticised 
his philosophy most severely were not unatiected 
by it; and, on the whole, we think it quite safe 
| to say that if he carried the doctrine of mental 
incapacity to deal with religious problems too 
| far, he did not err so greatly in that direction as 
| most theologians before him had erred in the di- 
| rection of quiet assumption of boundless capacity 
| to comprehend all truth. 
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Cditer’s Drientific Record. 


SUMMARY OF SCIENTIFIC PROGRESS, 
()' Kt last summary of scientific progress was 
4 brought up to the date of June 1, and we 
now continue the series by an account of the 
announcements since that time 


to the general reader rather than to 


more ! teworthy 
of int 


my NO startling discoveries are re 

One of the most interesting papers is 
by Mr. Hr on the spectrum of Uranus, 
made in continuation of his examination of the 
spectra of the planetary bodies. Numerous ac- 
counts have been published in regard to the phe 
nomena and results of the late solar eclipse, but 
the main features are given’in our article on the 
subject in the August Record. Communications 
have been made by different astronomers in re- 
gard to observations upon the eclipse in Decem- 
ber of the present year, an abstract of which will 
be gi Several new telescopic plan- 


roins 


iven hereafter. 
announced, 

In Meteorology the most striking fact is the 
extension of the American Storm Signal Service 
to the Dominion of Canada, in consequence of 
arral made between the authorities of 
the two countries. At the present time the ob 
servations and forecasts of the weather are pub- 
lished in the newspapers on both sides of the 


ets are 


gements 


line, and much benefit is anticipated from this | 


mutual exchange of observations. ‘The impor- 
tant statement has been made that auroras gen- 
erally occur simultaneously, both in the northern 
and southern hemispheres. 
made in Europe to induce the Portuguese gov- 
ernment to establish a meteorological station at 
the Azores, so that the approach of storms from 
the southwest may be readily ascertained and 
communicated by means of the proposed sub- 
marine cable. 

In Geography we have memoirs from the Amer- 
ican Hydrographic Bureau upon the Marshall 


group of islands and upon the Gulf Stream, both } 


of value, showing the present state of our knowl- 
edge upon these subjects, 
graphical exploration unusual activity has been 
manifested ; and in the ‘* Scientific Intelligence’ 


Marsh, Mr, Clarence King, and Major Powell in 
the Rocky Mountain region; of Mr. Dall and 
Mr. Pinart in Alaska; of Professor Hartt in 
Brazil; of Mr. Pavé in Siberia and Wrangell’s 
Land ; 
Godettroy and Company in Polynesia, ete. The 
various arctic expeditions on the part of the 
United States, Sweden, Germany, Russia, etc., 
have also been adverted to. 

In Chemistry we have numerous papers, more 
or less theoretical and practical, which we must 
leave to specialists to discuss. Among the facts 
of general interest, however, may be mentioned 
the discovery of a new cinchona alkaloid. 

In Geology we have the papers of Professor 
Davidson upon the terraces of the Pacific coast, 
and the novel hypothesis of M. Latterade, in 
which he ascribes the heat preceding the glacial 
period to the proximity of a temporary star or 
meteor. 


Efforts are being | 


In the way of geo- | 


of Sir J. D, Hooker in Morocco; and of | 


In American Paleontology we have several arti- 
cles upon fossil mammals by Professors Leidy and 
Marsh, upon the fossil birds by Professor Marsh, 
and upon the Port Kennedy bone cave by Pro- 
fessor Cope, as well as articles upon the inverte- 
brates by different authors. 

An interesting announcement in Zoology con- 
sists in the discovery, by Dr. Greeff, of a huge 
fresh-water rhizopod, of very low organization, 
allied in some respects to Bathybius, and named 
by its discoverer Pe lobius. 

In Vegetable Physiology we have to record an 
important paper upon the growth of plants in 
aqueous solutions ; and one by Képpen upon the 
germination of seeds, in which he shows that a 
low temperature continued steadily is more fa- 
vorable than a more elevated temperature inter- 
ruptec. by occasional depressions. 

In Animal Physiology we have the announce- 
ment, by Dr. Richardson, of the peculiar action 
on the system of a new anvsthetic, called by him 
Hydramyl , and possessing certain useful proper- 
ties which fit it for practical applications. 

In Economical Zoology we record the failure, 
for the present, of the experiment of introducing 
salmon into the Delaware River, in consequence 
of an accident which killed the young brood. 
On the other hand, however, the various meas- 
ures that have been taken to increase the supply 
of shad in the Connecticut, Hudson, and Sus- 
quehanna rivers have been crowned with more 
or less success ; and the supply in the Connecti- 
cut River during the present year has been great 
er than for very many years past. 

In Yechnology and Applied Science we have 


| various publications upon the manufacture of 


artificial porphyry, and in regard to the appli- 


| cation of furnace slags for building purposes, by 


converting them, under slow cooling, into a spe- 
cies of stone resembling genuine porphyry. ‘The 
selenitic mortar of Colonei Scott and the cement 
of Mr. Sorel are also considered of great value 
in the arts. The application of tannin in the 
manufacture of beer seems to be following very 
closely the Pasteur process for the same object. 


| Many valuable papers have appeared in regard 
of Harper's Weekly will be found from week to | 
week an account of the movements and discov- | 
eries on the part of Professor Hayden, Professor | 


to the theory and practice of dyes, and the list 
of new coloring matters announced is almost 
endless. Among other articles of this same gen- 
eral nature we find an important communication, 
by Dr. Reimann, of Berlin, on the subject of 
extracting aniline dyes from fabrics of different 
materials, leaving them entirely white and ready 
for subsequent operations. 

The Annual Reports of the principal scientific 
establishments in the United States have made 
their appearance, and among them that of the 
Smithsonian Institution, the Museum of Com- 
parative Zoology in Cambridge, the Peabody 
Academy of Salem, the Sheffield Scientific 
School, ete. 

The list of Deaths among men of science is 
quite considerable, including A. Keith Johnson, 


| the geographer, Payen, the chemist, Ed. Clapa- 


rede, Ramon de la Sara, and William P. Turn- 
bull, zoologists, and Robert Houdin, the necro- 
mancer and electrician. 

Not to be classed with certainty under any of 
the preceding heads is the most startling and re- 











markable announcement among all we have men- 
tioned—namely, that by Mr. W. Crookes, of 
London, in reference to his scientific exami- 
nation of certain ‘‘ spiritualistic” exhibitions by 
Mr. David Douglas Home, the celebrated ‘* me- 
dium.” From this he infers the existence of 
what he terms a new force, or rather one hith- 
erto unrecognized, and which he terms the 
‘* Psychic Force.” The scientific journals of the 
day are filled with criticisms, favorable and oth- 
erwise, of this paper, and it is likely that the 
whole subject will be thoroughly overhauled. 

Fuller accounts of the above announcements, 
as well as others, will be found in the *‘ Scientific 
Record” of the Monthly, and the ‘‘ Scientific In- 
telligence” of the Weekly. 

FAUNAL PECULIARITIES OF THE AZORES. 

Of late years much attention has been direct- 
ed by naturalists to the peculiarities of the 
fauna of islands; and the study of their native 
animals has tended to throw great light upon 
the question as to the length of time that must 
have elapsed since such islands were either lifted 
up from the bed of the sea or cut off from con- 
nection with the main. We have given, in 
previous pages, some notices of the fauna of 
Madeira and its special peculiarities; and in 
the recent work of Mr. Frederick Godman, upon 
the natural history of the Azores, we have a 
similar problem elaborated. ‘The most striking 
feature, as developed by Mr. Godman’s book, 
is the great similarity between the productions 
of the iskinds and those of Europe, although 
separated by an interval of a thousand miles 
and a channel of 15,000 feet in depth. Thus 
eighty to ninety per cent. of the birds, the but- 
terflies, the beetles, and the plants are the same 
as the European forms, while only one or two 
per cent. are American. This appears anom- 
alous at first, in view of the fact that the cur- 
rents of both water and air are from the west— 
a fact which should produce a preponderance of 
western or American forms. Great Britain, and 
especially Ireland, are every year visited by num- 
bers of American birds, brought by the westerly 
winds, no less than sixty or seventy species hay- 
ing already been recorded; while, as far as we 
can learn, not one bird has ever been carried 
from Europe, in the opposite direction, to Amer- 
ica, there being good reason to believe that the 
European stragglers, picked up from time to 
time in our country, have reached us by way of 
Greenland. 

Mr. Godman’s explanation of this anomaly is 
to the effect that the Azores are in the region 
of storms from all points of the compass, and 
that every year these storms bring birds from 





Europe, and probably carry away an occasional | 


American straggler. The enormous preponder- 
ance of species undistinguishable from those now 
inhabiting the Continent, and the entire absence 
of native mammalia and reptiles, according to 
our author, are conclusive proof that the fauna 
and flora are not due to a former continental ex- 
tension connecting the islands with Europe. 

We have already referred to the peculiarity 
of the Madeiran beetle fauna in the existence 
of numerous wingless genera; and a similar con- 
dition appears to prevail in the Azores, some of 
these insects being undistinguishable, even as 
species, from their European allies, excepting in 
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this characteristic. A single species of beetle 
belongs to a genus peculiar to Madagascar, and 
a single plant alone represents Africa in the 
Azores; and it is suggested that both the beetle 
and plant may have been carried thither by 
means of a floating log, brought from the regions 
indicated. Attention is called by Mr. Godman 
to the difference between the Azores and the 
Galapagos, where, at only half the distance from 
South America, the fauna is almost entirely pe- 
culiar, This is explained by the suggestion that 
these latter islands are in a region of calms in- 
stead of storms, and that the introductions have 
been, therefore, of much rarer occurrence, and, 
when once established in their isolation, have 
been more readily modified by external condi- 
tions. 
PELOBIUS, A NEW FRESH-WATER RUIZOPOD. 
Of the discoveries in natural history within 
the past few years scarcely any are considered 
of greater importance than that by Professor 
Huxley of the occurrence, in the depth of the 
ocean, of a living, organized mass of an animal 
nature, termed Bathybius, its relationships to 
other forms of animal life, both recent and fos- 
sil, having proved to be of the highest interest. 
This has recently been supplemented by the dis- 
covery, on the part of Dr. Greeff, of a somewhat 
similar substance existing in fresh-water, which 
he characterizes as a shell-less fresh-water rhizo- 
pod, remarkable for its gigantic stature in com- 
parison with all previous-known organisms of the 
kind. ‘This substance, which he calls Pe/obius 
(a name which Nature, from which we borrow 
this account, states to have long been preoccu- 
pied), occurs in many standing waters with a 
muddy bottom, especially such as have con- 
tinued in that state for a long time without hav- 
ing dried up. ‘This substance never disappears 
from these waters, but remains throughout the 
year, great masses appearing sometimes in one 
place and sometimes in another, in their ex- 
ternal form presenting the appearance of more 
or less spherical lumps, varying from one or two 
millimeters in diameter down to the most minute 
points, scarcely perceptible by the naked eye. 
These are said to be so densely filled with mud 
particles, diatomacex, etc., that by transmitted 
light they can scarcely be distinguished from the 
actual mud without experience and careful ex- 
amination; they may, consequently, be compared 
to a living mud. By direct light, on the other 
hand, they appear as grayish-white, yellowish, 
or brownish bodies. ‘Their movements consist 
in an ameeboid and often lively creeping, by 
means of processes which are usually broad and 
lobate, during which the transparent body-sub- 
stance often protrudes at the margins in eleva- 
tions and undulations. ‘This fundamental sub- 
stance of the body consists of a hyaline proto- 
plasm of irregularly frothy or vesicular consist- 
ency, containing, besides the above-mentioned 
ingested particles, a great number of very pecul- 
iar elementary particles. Among these there 
may be distinguished round or roundish oval 
nucleiform bodies, and fine bacilliform structures. 
Of the former, by far the greater number consist 
of shining pale bodies without any special struc- 
tural characters, but of great firmness, and pre- 
senting considerable resistance to re-agents (acet- 
ic acid and caustic potash). These bodies may 
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» Bathybius haeckelii, according to the 
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of Pelobius may occur in very variable 
, often in so small a number as almost 
ar altogether; and further, that they | t 
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cation of re-agents. 


Che second kind of the 


of Pelo 
ps 


> chief elementary parts 
clear, shining bacilli, 
rough the whole body, and 
I resistance to the action of 
id and caustic potash. ‘These were men- 

y Dr. Greeff a former publication, 

when he expressed the opinion that they origi 
nate in certain nuclei, which, 

e seen reason to doubt. 

“We are promised further details in regard to 

s subst anc e, as much yet remains to be done 

icidation. 


ts of fine, 
re scattered th 


» present great 


us CONSIS 
» 
1¢ 


tions in 


however, he has 


*LEAST ACTION IN NATURE.” 


course of lectures lately delivered before 
al Institution of Great Britain Rev. 
Haug ' Dublin, he attempts to 
it in every arrangement of bone, muscle, 
joints, and parts of animals, the relations must be 

as to produce a given result with the least 
possible expenditure of labor, and that this prin- 
of ** Least Action in Nature” is a guiding 
one, and can be shown to exist not merely in the 
mov nts of “s 2 plane tary and stellar bodies, 
Iut and illustrated as well, in all physical 
phenomena, as in those of an organic nature, As 
is well known to many of our readers, Professor 
IIaughton is one of the highest authorities on 
il and animal mechanics, and it is in this 
branch of research that he endeavors to prove 
| nee of the law in question. 


by 


] 
( ipie 


em 


} 
aso, 
speci 


OF INSECTS FOR FOOD BY 
BIRDS. 


» look, and with ample reason, to 
main agency in destroying in- 
to vegetation, observation shows 
that different forms of insects are molested by 
them in very different de This is especial- 
ly the regard to the Lepidopterc 
forms which not touched by 
and others again 
and spared by others. 


sects injurious 


grees, 
> case in 

of 
whatever, 


4, some 
any birds 
are devoured by 
As a general rule, 
it is said that the most beautiful and brilliantly 
colored Lepidoptera owe their safety to their tints, 
as the bird first attacks the most striking por- 
tion, namely, the red hinder wing, and the in- 
sect tears itself aw: Ly and esc: ipes. Hs Liry cater- 
pillars, again, are less eaten than the smooth spe- 
cies, not ¢ nly, perha ‘ on ac 


are 


some 


ccount of their bris- 
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tly covering, but their more nauseous taste, The 
streaked caterpillars, spotted with yellow, are 
usually refused, while all the smooth and dark 
kinds, especially those resembling plants in color, 
or of a reddish tint, are generally devoured with 
great avidity 

NFLUENCE OF CLIMATE 

ECONOMY. 

In the late proceedings of the Royal Society 
of London will be found a paper by Dr. Rattr ay 
upon some of the more important physiological 
changes induced in the human economy by a 
change of climate, as from temperate to tropical 
and the reverse, the inquiries being directed to- 
ward the peculiarities of respiration, the pulse, 
temperature of the body, kidneys and skin, and 
weight and strength. In regard to the subject 
of respiration, the. author shows, as the result of 
many experiments, that in the tropics there is an 
increase in the capacity of the chest for air, with 
a decrease of the number of respirations; from 
which it results that the lungs, unaltered in size, 
contain less blood and more air in tropical than 
in temperate climates, the blood being in part 
diverted to the excited skin and liver. ‘The ben- 
efit derived in the early stage of consumption by 
a sojourn in a tropical climate he explains in 
the following manner: ‘* Residence in a warm 
atmosphere is followed by a decrease in the 
quantity of blood in the affected lungs, by di- 
minished activity in the vital processes carried 
on therein, by facilitated respiration, and, above 
all, by diminished lung-work from vicarious ac- 
tion of the physiologically excited skin and liver ; 
while the inhalations of milder, more equable, 
and less irritant air diminish the chances of ex- 
citement and increase of distressing local inflam- 
mation, and those bronchial attacks so apt to 
break up old, and cause the deposition of new 
tubercles. Now if we can imitate nature’s op- 
erations, and, by increasing the temperature of a 
sick-room or ward in the temperate climate of 
England, can convert it into a local sub-tropical 
or tropical climate, we withdraw no inconsider- 
able amount of blood from the lungs to the skin 
and liver, thus relieving its overloaded capillaries, 
permitting freer access of air, and so aiding the 
respiratory process—a safe and sure mode, both 
of relieving dyspnoea and cough, and aiding the 
vis medicatrix.” 

This law, according to the author, is suggest- 
ive in relation to the nature of food and to hy- 
giene in the tropics. He calculates that, in a 
tropical climate, the lungs eliminate less carbon 
to the extent of above an ounce in the twenty- 
four hours than in England. Hence he infers 
that in hot countries the diet should be less car- 
bonaceous than at home, and that, independently 
of the diet, especial attention should be paid to 
the condition of the skin. 


ON ANIMAL 


PERMANENCE OF BONE. 

Karl Aeby discusses the cause of the perma- 
nence of the organic substance of bone, and 
comes to the conclusion that its resistance to 
putrefaction is a consequence of the small quan- 
tity of water it contains, which, besides, is in 
chemical combination, fresh bones having about 
eleven or twelve per cent. of water and twenty- 
eight of organic matter. As a proof that the 
water is combined chemically, Mr. Aeby men- 





tions that thoroughly dried and finely pulver- 
ized bones, when moistened, become considera- 
bly heated (one gram of bone evolving about 
twelve units of heat). This chemically com- 
bined water seems to act the part of water of 
crystallization, and can not induce putrefaction, 
while the rigidity of the inorganic substance pre- 
vents swelling—i. ¢., the reception of more wa- 
ter from the outside. Crushed and finely pul- 
verized bones, on the contrary, swell by soaking, 
and then speedily putrefy. 
NEW AFFECTION OF THE NERVOUS SYSTEM. 
A peculiar and hitherto undescribed affection 
of the nervous system is mentioned by Dr. 
Fieber, of Vienna, as being characterized by an 
impossibility of executing moderately fast move- 
ments through the agency of the will, while ex- 
tremely slow or very rapid movements can be 
executed without any difficulty. 


NEW INVERTEBRATE FOSSILS. 

A recent number of the ‘*‘ Proceedings of the 
Academy of Natural Sciences,” Philadelphia, 
contains a paper by Professor Meek upon va- 
rious new species of invertebrate fossils from the 
carboniferous and Devonian rocks of Ohio, based 
upon specimens collected during the Ohio Geo- 
logical Survey under the direction of Professor 
J. S. Newberry. 

BONE-BLACK AS AN ANTIDOTE, 

Chareoal, and especially animal charcoal, is 
extensively used in technical establishments for 
decolorizing sirups and other organic substances. 
A German chemist directs attention to its prop- 
erty of absorbing inorganic bodies also, and sug- 
gests that bone-black might occasionally serve 
as a valuable antidote in cases of poisoning. 
Lead, copper, mercury, small quantities of arse* 
nic, alkaloids, ete., are removed from solutions by 
the action of animal charcoal, while phosphorus 
is fixed by it. This latter property is especially 
recommended for application in all the establish- 
ments where vapors of phosphorus abound. It 
is thought that a respirator filled with animal 
chareoal would do better service as an air filter 
than the use of spirits of turpentine, recommend- 
ed by Letheby, which in many cases has an in- 
jurious effect in itself. 


PREPARATION OF BAR TRON FROM PHOS- 
PHURETED CAST IRON, 

In view of the great eminence of the Mining 
Academy at Freiberg as a school for instruction 
in practical metallurgy and mining, it may be of 
interest to know that one of its professors, ‘T. 
Scheerer, has lately announced that he has dis- 
covered a method by which an excellent bar iron 
may be prepared from cast iron containing any 
amount of phosphorus. ‘The expense of the 
process (which is not at all complicated nor very 


peculiar) is said to be trifling, and the discovery | 


must be considered of the utmost value to work- 
ers in iron. Although it has been patented in 
various countries, the discoverer is quite willing 
to place it at the service of iron-masters through- 
out the world at a very moderate rate. With- 


persons interested to visit the establishment in 
Germany where iron is at present being manu- 
factured according to the new method. 
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CURE OF BONE-FELON. 

Professor Hiiter, of Berlin, cures bone-felon, 
or whitlow, by first carefully probing the swell- 
ing of the finger, and making a small incision 
where the pain appears greatest. The pain of 
the operation, which may be lessened by the lo- 
cal application of ether, or by the inhalation of 
chloroform, can not be compared with the relief 
given to the patient after a few minutes. The 
after-treatment is equally simple. The small 
wound is to be covered with lint and carbolic 
acid, and bathed morning and evening in tepid 
water, and after a very few days is perfectly 
healed. 


GLASS FOR PHOTOGRAPHING. 

Photographres have long been aware that com- 
mon glass is better adapted, as far as clearness 
is concerned, for receiving several successive 
negatives than mirror or plate glass, notwith- 
standing the difference in she evenness of the 
surface. ‘This is said to be due to the fact that 
the speedy cooling of the surface of glass devel- 
ops a very hard external skin or layer, the pores 
of which are extremely compact, this coating 
being removed in the process of grinding plate- 
glass. If a negative be made upon a plate of 
ground glass, and afterward apparently entirely 
removed, it will often happen that in attempting 
to print from a second negative the figures of the 
first one will be likewise reproduced, sometimes 
with remarkable clearness, although not the 
slightest trace may be visible to the eye. This 
accounts, in some if not all cases, fur the so- 
called ‘‘spirit photographs” which have oc- 
casionally perplexed and even terrified opera- 
tors. Common glass, on the contrary, by the 
compactness of its pores, resists the absorption 
of the silver, and permits the original picture to 
be entirely removed. It is found, too, that in 
many instances thin colored liquids will be ab- 
sorbed in the surface of ground glass so that they 
can never be removed—a condition which does 
not occur with the common kind. 

A glass is now prepared in Liverpool, accord- 
ing to the photographic journals, which is free 
from the defects in question. Although it is 
blown, yet this is done with very great care, end 


| the surface is afterward very carefully and thor- 


oughly polished by appropriate machinery with- 


out removing the external skin referred to. 


REMOVAL OF SPOTS AND STAINS FROM 
CLOTHING, ETC. 

In an elaborate article lately published in the 
German Muster-Zeitung upon the eradication of 
spots of different kinds from clothing we are in- 
formed that benzine is undoubtedly by far the 
best and cheapest substance for removing grease, 
resin, stearine, paraffine, tar, wagon grease, etc., 
the purest kind to be applied to the more deli- 
cate fabrics. Ether and petroleam ether are 
said to be of almost equal efficiency in this re- 
Snch spots are often complicated by the 
adhesion of dust or other matters, which, even 
if insoluble themselves, readily fall off when the 
substance with which they are combined is re- 
For spots of oil it is best to add a lit- 
tle alcoholic ether. Silver spots and indelible 
ink can be removed, even after a long time, by 
means of cyanide of potassium or iodide of po- 


| tassium applied in a concentrated solution. Rust 

















HARPER'S } 


> made to disappear by treatment with 
awe eak solution sprees of one part nitric acid 
and twenty of water, and afterward rinsing 
with water and ammonia; copper spots by dilut- 
¢ and ammonia, and subsequent- 
ly with water andammonia. Spots of paint, when 
not soluble in water and alcohol, can almost al- 
ways be removed by oil of turpentine. For com- 
plete removal it is necessary to wash the spot aft- 
erward in a good deal of turpentine. Fruit, wine, 
and similar spots are to be treated with st uphurie 
acid, which may be replaced sometimes, but not 
ilways, by chl ‘The acid may be applied 
ier in the form o if gas or dissolved in water 
he first case 


five 


2d sulphuric acid 


lorine 


the substance to be treated is to 
stretched at the proper height over burning 
sulphur, and in the latter moistened with the so- 
lution and then pure water. For 
ine white table-cloths the dilute acid is prefera- 
Printing 


washed with 
-ink can be readily taken from any 
article by oil of turpentine. 
Pure benzine will also have similar 

Spots produced by alkalies, 
lye, soda, ammonia, etc., 
to disappea 
tion of 


means of ether or 
effect. 
n as soap-boiler’s 
can generally be made 
r completely by the prompt applica- 
dilute acid and a good deal of 

spots pre duced by hydroch lorie or sul- 
acid ¢: 


acetic 
water 
phuric 


of concentrated a 


in be removed by the application 
mmonia, while spots from nitric 
acid can scarcely be obliterated. 
lor removing the stain of perspiration a strong 
solution of soda is first to be applied, with a sub- 
sequent rinsing with water. Spots from sulphur 
and phosphorus, caused by lucifer-matches, can 
be extracted by sulphide of carbon. Ink spots 
treated with oxalic acid, nitric acid, or 
poeneding to the composition of the 
Asa general rule, a solution of oxalic acid 
and aan 1 rinsed off with water, will an 
swer the purpose. ‘The removal of actual color- 
ing matter, such the aniline dyes, etc., is 
more difficult, in consequence of the adhesion of 
the coloring matter to the substance of the fibre. 


are to be 
hlorine, 


as 


RATIO OF THE SPINAL 


BRAIN. 
Mantegazza, in the Italian Journal ¢ 
‘ogy ai nd Eth nology, proposes a new 


MARROW TO THE 


Professor 
« f Anthro) 


expression of the relation between the different 


races of man and animals, based on the com- 
parison of the area of the occipital foramen and 
the total internal capacity of the skull, or the 
ratio of the spinal marrow to the brain, which 
he calls the cephalo spinal index. ‘This index 
he to be variable than the so- 
called cepalic index, or the relation between the 
longitudinal and transverse diameters of the cra- 
nium. 


considers less 


TYNDALL’S RESPIRATORS. 

Professor Tyndall, in continuation of valuable 
applications of the highest principles of science 
to questions of practical moment bearing upon 
health and domestic economy, has lately given 
a lecture before the Royal Institution upon the 
influence of dust and smoke. In this he re- 
newed the suggestions already made by him on 
a previous occasion as to the value of the so- 
called respirators in excluding dust and other 
noxious substances from the lungs. Such a res- 
pirator, in its simplest form, consists of a small 
wad of raw cotton, which is either to be taken 
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mouth or bound over it. By this sim- 
ple application exhalations and emanations pro- 
duced in many branches of labor, such as grind- 
ing metals, spinning, winnowing grain, ete., and 
including smoke and certain gases, may be al- 
most entirely arrested and rendered harmless. 
If the cotton be moistened with a little glycer- 
ine its serviceable properties are materially in- 
creased ; so much so that it is possible to remain 
in quite dense smoke for a number of minutes 
without inconvenience, 

Respirators of a more complicated character 
were suggested by Professor ‘l'yndall in his lec- 
ture, to consist of a vessel containing layers of 
cotton, charcoal, and slacked lime, provided 
with an aperture for the mouth, and so arranged 
that the air can be first drawn through the 
apparatus, and then discharged from the lungs 
by a side aperture, and without passing again 
through the packing. In this way he obviates 
the evil of having the cotton, etc., saturated 
with the moisture and animal matter from the 
lungs, thereby rendering it foul and offensive in 
a short time. By means of the charcoal all de- 
composing animal yapors are completely ab- 
sorbed, while the lime also answers the 
of arresting and conder 
especially those of 
acid, etc. 


into the 


purpose 
ising acid exhalations, 
carbonic acid, hydrochloric 
In conclusion, the lecturer remarked 
hat the subject of respirators for the use of fire- 
men was one that had been brought into practi- 
cal application, the London Fire Brigade having 
been provided with a certain kind, by means of 
which they were able to go into a room filled 
with stifling smoke and remain there for any 
length of time without the slightest inconven- 
lence. 

THEORY OF BOILED OILS. 

A valuable paper on boiled oils and varnishes, 
by Charles W. Vincent, has lately been read be- 
fore the Society of Arts, of London, in which the 
theory of the various processes for preparing oils 
and varnishes is given, and suggestions for im- 
provements made, based upon the experience of 
the author for many years past. In this paper 

uttention is called to the importance of the an- 
nouncement, by Chevreuil, that the act of drying 
of linseed-oil is due to the absorption of oxygen, 
and that too long boiling retards the drying of 
oil instead of hastening it. The practical appli- 
cation of this first point has been the suggestion 
of various devices having for their object the 
supplying of oxygen in greater quantity, in a 
given time, than would naturally be taken up 
from the atmosphere. Another point of prog- 
ress in regard to the manipulation of this sub- 
stance is said to consist in the discovery that the 
high temperature formerly employed in boiling 
oil is unnecessary, and that the work can be 
done to much better advantage by the use of 
steam, with a great improvement in the color of 
the oil and in its practical value. 

According to our author, a valuable applica- 
tion was made of the theory of the absorption 
of oxygen in drying by Faraday, some years 
ago, when consulted as to the possibility of hast- 
ening the drying of printing-ink so that the work 
might be milled or plated (pressed between sheets 
of zine) with less delay after printing, a fortnight 
being the usual time required before this process 

can be attempted. At Professor Faraday’s sug- 
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gestion binoxide of manganese was added to the 
ink, with such effect that for thirty or forty 
years this substance has been used with perfect 
success for accomplishing the desired object, at 
the Queen’s Bible Office, where the work, if nec- 
essary, is milled in three days after printing. To 
get the binoxide in a state of division sufficiently 
tine to be mixed with printing-ink, Faraday de- 
vised a series of washing receptacles, like success- 
ive stairs, the fine particles passing on to the 
lower vessels, being longer suspended than the 
coarser—a simple yet ingenious arrangement, 
which enabled the ink to be worked without 
any risk to the plates or forms from grit. 


HYDRATE OF CHLORAL FOR REDUCING 
METALS. 

Hydrate of chloral may in many cases, ac- 
cording to a German pharmaceutical journal, be 
conveniently applied to the reduction of precious 
metals. For this purpose a solution of gold, 
platinum, etc., is mixed with hydrate of chloral 
and an excess of caustic potash or soda, and the 
whole heated together. After boiling for about 
one minute the reduction is complete, and the 
precipitate is easily washed. In the case of 
silver the action is especially satisfactory, but 
solutions of salts of mercury are not reduced. 

SIGN OF HYSTERIA. 

According to a recent French treatise, an in- 
fallible sign of hysteria consists in the inseusibil- 
ity of the epiglottis. This, as stated, may be 
readily determined by introducing the finger 
gently into the mouth, so as not to disturb the 
patient, and placing it upon the base of the 
tongue. In case of hysteria the epiglottis may 
be displaced and scratched with the finger-nail 
without producing the least regurgitation. 


IMPROVED TREATMENT OF INDIGO FOR 
DYEING. 

Mr. J. de Werveirne, of Ghent, employs a 
composition for dyeing with indigo which, he 
says, essentially expedites the operation, can be 
used cold, and yields a greater amount of dye 
from the same quantity of indigo. ‘This is pre- 


pared as follows: To each pound of indigo are | 
to be added one pound of amorphous zine pow- | 
der, one pound of madder, 750 grains of proto- 


chloride of tin, and one pound of slacked lime ; 
the resulting mass then to be completely dis- 
solved in 112 gallons of cold water. 


SCOTT’S SELENITIC MORTAR. 


made by Colonel Scott, of the Royal Engineers, 
of a new kind of mortar, having the properties 


of setting very rapidly, and becoming exceeding- | 


ly hard, on account of its great cohesiveness. 
‘This—termed selenitic mortar by the colonel—is 
made by mixing a small portion of sulphate of 


lime or sulphuric acid with the water used, to | 


which the lime is added, and the mixture 
ground to a thin paste in a mortar-mill. 


having been ground four minutes, the remaining 


ingredients—which may be sand or burned clay | 


—are introduced, and the whole ground together 
for ten minutes more. 
may be in the form of plaster of Paris (gypsum), 
or sulphuric acid alone may be employed. The 


| turning yellow. 
According to the London Mechanic's Maga- | 
zine a very important invention has lately been | 


After | 


a hd . } 
The sulphate of lime 
| over the spot in question, and allowed to remain 
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best results, however, are obtained with the acid, 
and Colonel Scott therefore uses it in preference 
to the other substance, although this will an- 
swer effectually for all ordinary purposes. The 
secret of the extraordinary results obtained with 
this mortar lies simply in the fact that the acid 
prevents the lime from slacking, and thus enables 
it to take in twice as much sand as when slacked, 
its fieriness being controlled or brought into sub- 
jection. By Colonel Scott's process any lime can 
be made selenitic, and the more hydraulic it is 
the better are the results it gives. The great 
value of this invention consists not only in the 
extraordinary tenacity of the mortar thus obtain- 
ed, but in its great resistance to pressure. Thus, 
it is stated that a block of ordinary mortar, com- 
posed of one part lime and two of sand, with a 
breaking area of two and a quarter square inches, 
usually breaks at seventy pounds strain after be- 
ing kept six months. With Colonel Scott’s mor- 
tar, however, a block of the same dimensions, 
made of one part Portland cement and four parts 
sand, and kept for 167 days, required a strain of 
206 pounds for breakage. Again, mortar 166 
days old, made of one part gray lime, rendered 
selenetic, and three of sand, required 245 pounds 


| for breakage, and another sample sustained a 
| breaking force of 255 pounds. 


‘This mortar has 
been applied with great advantage for imbed- 
ding tiles, which, as is well known, frequently 
break loose in consequence of their want of adhe- 
sion to thecement. In one experiment with the 
selenitic cement the joint was broken only after 
a pressure of 158 pounds, while with ordinary 
Portland cement fifty-eight pounds were sufti- 
cient to produce the separation. 

The Mechanic's Magazine regards this as one 
of the greatest inventions of the day, in having 
so many important applications—being used for 
concrete brick-layer’s work, as stuff for plaster- 
ing, mortar for pointing, stuccoing, etc. It is 
said that ceilings can be floated immediately aft- 
er the application of the first coat, and set in 
forty-eight hours. Bricks can be made of one 
part lime to eight or ten parts burned clay or 
sand, pressed in a semi-dry state without burn- 
ing, and ready for use in about ten days, 


CLEANING STRAW MATTING AND OIL-CLOTH. 


It is said that straw matting may be kept new- 
looking and bright by washing it twice during 
the summer with a warm solution made by dis- 
solving a pint of salt in half a pailful of soft wa- 

| ter, the object of the salt being to prevent it from 


y After washing, the matting 
should be quickly dried with a soft cloth. 

It is also said that by wiping oil-cloth all over, 
after being scrubbed and dried, with a cloth 
dipped in milk, the colors will come out clear 
and bright, and remain distinct throughout the 
year. ‘This does not ‘‘track off” like oil used 
for the same purpose. 


CLEANING SOILED MARBLE SLABS. 
Much annoyance is frequently experienced by 
the soiling of marble table-tops or other marble 
objects, and a perfectly satisfactory method of 
removing such stains is still a desideratum. It 
is said that if slacked lime be mixed with a strong 
solution of soap into a pasty mass and spread 


for twenty-four to thirty hours, then carefully 
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Washed off with soap and water, and finally with 
pure water, the stain will be almost entirely re- 


moved, especially if the application be repeated 
once or twice 

Another preparation consists in mixing an ox- 
gall witha quarter of a pound of st ap-boiler’s lye, 
and an eighth of a pound of oil of turpentine, 


and adding enough pipe-clay earth to form a 


paste, which is then to be placed upon the mar- 
ble for a time, and afterward scraped off; the ap- 
plication to be repeated until the marble is per- 
fectly clean. It is quite possible that with all 
our endeavors a faint trace of the stains may be 
left; but it is said that this will be almost inap- 
preciable. Should the spots be produced by oil, 
these are to be first treated with petroleum for 
the purpose of softening the hardened oil, and 
the above-mentioned applications may be made 
subsequently, 

Ink spots may be removed by first washing 
with pure water, and then with a weak solution 
of oxalic acid. Subsequent polishing, however, 
will be necessary, as the lustre of the stone may 
become dimmed. ‘This can be best secured by 
very finely powdered soft white marble, applied 
with a linen cloth first dipped in water and then 
into the powder. If the place be subsequently 
rubbed with a dry cloth the lustre will be restored. 


NO DISTINCTION BETWEEN ANIMALS AND 
PLANTS, 

In a recent lecture before the University of 
Edinburgh, by Professor Wyville Thomson, the 
distinguished author took occasion to say that 
while the distinction between inorganic bodies 
and organized beings instinct with life appears 
clear, it is impossible to draw a definite line be- 
tween the animal and the vegetable kingdoms. 
In the course of his inquiries he discusses the 
fourth kingdom of Ernest Haeckel, the Monera, 
the cells of which differ from others by the ab- 
sence of a nucleus, and the total want of dif- 
ferentiation of any parts; and concludes that 
not only there is no satisfactory basis for such a 
fourth kingdom, but that we must take organic 
nature as a whole, that the animal and vegetable 
kingdoms are absolutely continuous, and that a 
tree is scarcely distinguishable from a gigantic 
nummulite, only building a cellulose instead of 
a calcareous shell, and developing a special se- 


cretion in special organs for the purpose of en- 


abling it to do so. 


ATMOSPHERIC GERMS. 
During a recent lecture of Professor Tyndall 
upon dust and smoke, to which we have already 


alluded, he took occasion to make renewed ref- | 
erence to the influence of atmospheric action | 


upon putrefaction and decomposition, and reit- 
erated his belief that contagious disease is gen- 
erally of a parasitic nature, and is propagated by 


spores floating through the atmosphere as posi- | 


tively, to all intents and purposes, as a crop of 
wheat is raised from its seed. He dwelt upon 
experiments by Recklingshauser in regard to the 
development of blood, and stated that he had 
himself seen in the laboratory of that gentleman 
blood which had been three weeks, four weeks, 
and five weeks out of the body preserved in little 
porcelain cups under glass shades, and which was 
then living and growing, the ameeba-like move- 
ments of the white corpuscles being present, 


with abundant evidence of growth and devel- 
opment; also a frog’s heart still pulsating which 
had been removed from the body more than a 
week. ‘This was attributed to the entire absence 
of putrefactive germs, the instruments employed 
having been raised to a red heat just before use, 
and the suspending threads of silver wire being 
similarly heated. It is also stated that the re- 
medial effect of bandages, plasters, etc., upon 
wounds and sores is in large part dependent upon 
the exclusion of atmospheric germs by their 
application, and that it is now considered one of 
the cardinal principles in surgery to protect, as 
far as possible, any injured surface from the en- 
trance of such germs. 


SPECTRUM ANALYSIS OF BLOOD. 

Mr. H. C. Sorby, well known for his skill in 
spectrum analysis, in reply to certain expressed 
doubts, maintains that there is no better way of 
determining the existence of blood, under any 
given circumstances, than its examination by 
means of the spectroscope. ‘The absorption 
bands are perfectly distinct and well defined, and, 
indeed, so marked that a stain containing less 
than one hundredth of a grain can be recognized 
even after the lapse of fifty years. In this asser- 
tion he does not wish to be understood as stating 


| that human blood can be thus definitely distin- 


guished from that of other animals, but simply 
blood as compared with other animal and vege- 
table coloring substances. 


CONTRACTION IN RIGOR MORTIS. 


In an abstract in The Academy of an article 
by Mr. E. Walker, lately published in Pfliiger’s 
Archiv, it is stated that in the rigor mortis of 


| muscle produced by heat there is a diminution in 


the volume of the muscle. Heshows, also, from 
another series of experiments, that the force of 
contraction in rigor mortis may equal or even 
exceed that excited in the living contraction of 
the muscle. In experiments in which muscle 
was frozen and thawed, sometimes quickly and 
sometimes slowly, he found that when slowly 
frozen and slowly thawed it preserved its con- 
tractility, but when these operations were quick- 
iy conducted this was soon lost. In no instance 
did the mere act of freezing cause the muscle to 
possess an acid reaction. Rigor mortis will take 
place even at a temperature of 32° Fahrenheit. 
COATING ZINC WITH TRON, 

According to C. Puscher, of Nuremberg, zine 
utensils may be durably coated with iron in the 
following manner: Five ounces of pure sulphate 
of iron and three ounces of sal ammoniac are first 
dissolved in five pounds of boiling water, and 
the objects to be treated immediately immersed. 
After from one to two minutes the loose black 
depositeis removed by brushing it off with water. 
The principal effect of this operation is a perfect 
cleaning of the surface. The immersion in the 
hot iron solution is then repeated, with the dif- 
ference that the objects when taken out are heat- 
ed, without rinsing, over a pan of live coals as 
long as the ammoniacal vapors are evolved. 
When, after several immersions, the coating is 
considered thick enough, it is polished by brush- 
ing, and will ever afterward be a perfect protec- 
| tion against oxidation. It imparts a fine black 
lustre to the coated surfaces. 
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WATER-PROOF GLUE. 

It is said that an excellent glue, which will 
not become softened when exposed to moisture, 
can be prepared by dissolving one ounct of gum- 
sandarae and one ounce of mastic in half a pint 
of alcohol, and afterward adding one ounce of 
clear turpentine. At the same time a very thick 
glue is to be prepared, and added to the first- | 
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UNITED STATES. 


UR Record closes on the 24th of August.— 
Very little has transpired in connection with 
political affairs in this country. In the Repub- 
lican State Convention «.t New Orleans an at- 
tempt is said to have been made by Dunn, the 
colored Lieutenant-Governor, and his party to 
exclude Governor Warmoth and the latter’s ad- 
herents. Dunn was supported by the military 
power of the Federal government. It is claimed, 
on the other hand, by the Dunn party that it was 
the Governor’s intention to pack the Convention, 
that no one was excluded who had credentials 
of election, and that the employment of mili- 
tary force was absolutely necessary to prevent 
the control of the Convention from passing into 
the hands of ‘‘thugs and rowdies,” the tools of 
Governor Warmoth. 

‘The Commissioners to carry out the Washing- 
ton ‘Treaty Convention at Geneva have been 
chosen as follows: By the United States govern- 
ment, Charles Francis Adams; by the British, 
Chief Justice Alexander Cockburn ; by the Ital- 
ian, Count Menabrea; by the Swiss Confedera- 
tion, ex-President Jacques Staempfli. The Bra- 
zilian government has not yet made its appoint- 
ment. Both the British and United States Com- 
missioners will be supported by the most emi- 
nent legal counsel. 

The election in North Carolina, August 3, re- 
sulted in the defeat of the proposed Constitution 
Convention by a large majority. 

The election in Kentucky, August 6, resulted 
in the victory of Leslie, the Democratic candi- 
date for Governor, by between 30,000 and 40,000 
majority. 

General Pleasonton on the 8th of August was 
suspended from his position as Commissioner 
of Internal Revenue, and J. W. Douglass, the 
Assistant-Commissioner, was deputed to act in 
his place ad interim. The displacement of Com- 
missioner Pleasonton was occasioned by differ- 
ences between his rulings and those of Mr. Bout- 
well, Secretary of the ‘l'reasury. 

The convention for the interchange of money 
orders between Great Britain and the United 
States has been duly ratified, and will go into 
effect October 2. 

Mr. Kurd von Schlozer, the successor of Bar- 
on Gerolt as minister to the United States from 
the German empire, presented his credentials to 
President Grant August 1. 

A census just completed shows that Chicago 
contains a population of 334,270 souls, of whom 
170,276 are males. 

The centennial anniversary of the birth of Sir 
Walter Scott was celebrated in New York city 





mentioned solution, both of them heated almost 
to the boiling-point, and stirred intimately to- 
gether. After mixture it is to be strained 
through a cloth, when it will be ready for use. 
‘This glue is to be applied hot. It dries quickly, 
becomes very hard, and pieces of wood united 
with it will not separate, it is said, even in hot 
water. 


tstariral Wecard, 


August 15, by the laying of the corner-stone of 
a& monument to the memory of the celebrated 
poet and novelist. The celebration was under 
the auspices of the Caledonian Club. The ora- 
tion was delivered by Mr. William Wood. 

Exercises in celebration of the erection of a 
monument to Miles Standish on ‘‘Captain’s 
Hill,” Duxbury, Massachusetts, were held in 
that place August 17. Horace Binney Sargent 
delivered the oration. 


DISASTERS. 

A collision on the Toledo and Wabash Rail- 
road, sixteen miles from St. Louis, July 25, re- 
sulted in the death of six men and fatal injuries 
to four others. 

On Sunday, July 30, the boiler of the Staten 
Island ferry-boat Westfield exploded. ‘The boat 
Was just on the point of starting out from its slip 
at the foot of Whitehall Street, in this city, and 
was crowded with passengers. ‘Two hundred 
persons were injured, over one hundred fatally. 
The coroner’s inquest, August 16, resulted in a 
verdict pronouncing the president, superintend- 
ent, and engineer criminally responsible for this 
wholesale slaughter. Warrants were issued by 
the coroner for their arrest. ‘The prisoners were 
admitted to bail. 

Hardly had the excitement produced by this 
catastrophe subsided when (August 19) the boil- 
er on another Staten Island vessel —the tug- 
boat G. H. Starbuck—exploded near New Brigh- 
ton, Staten Island, causing the death of the fire- 
man. ‘The coroner's inquest returned a verdict 
of manslaughter in the third degree against Mr. 
Mills, the engineer, and Unites States Inspector 
Stratton. 

An explosion of gunpowder, caused by the 
igniting of gas during the drawing of some rose- 
oil, in Vienna, Ohio, August 8, fatally injured 
four persons and wounded twenty-seven others. 

A nitro-glycerine explosion in the Hoosic 
Tunnel, August 8, caused by lightning, resulted 
in the death of three persons. 

On the 14th of August an explosion of gas 
occurred in the Eagle Shaft at Pittston, Pennsyl- 
vania, causing the death of seventeen miners. 
The accident is said to have been due to defect- 
ive ventilation. 

The boiler of the steamer Chautauqua ex- 
ploded, August 14, six miles below Maysville, 
New York, killing four passengers and wound- 
ing fourteen. 

Early in the morning of August 14 an ex- 
plosion occurred in Durancey and M ‘Gee's liquor 
store in Jersey City. The building was con- 
sumed by fire; and five persons were burned to 
death, 
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The boiler of the steamboat R. FE. Lee ex- 
ploded near Fayetteville, North ( ‘arolina, August 
17, killing three persons and wounding three. 


” CENTRAL AMERICA. 

In our last Record we incorporated the report 
of Juarez's probable re-election as President of 
Mexico. Lester reports indicate that the election 
resulted in no choice, and that it will have to be 
decided by the Mexican Congress. 

A conflagration at Point-a-Pitre, Guadeloupe, 
destroyed nearly the entire town, and 20,000 
persons were deprived of shelter. | 


EUROPE. 

The Army Regulation bill has been passed by 
both Houses of the British Parliament, and re- | 
ceived the Queen’s signature. ‘The resolution 
censuring the government for its course in con- 
nection with the abolition of the purchase system 
was carried in the House of Lords, July 31, by 
a majority of eighty votes. 

In the House of Commons, August 8, the bill 
providing for voting by ballot was passed. ‘The 
bill was defeated in the House of Lords, the ma- 
jority against it being forty-nine. | 

The bill providing for an annuity of £15,000 | 
to Prince Arthur, having passed both Houses of 
Parliament, received the Queen’s signature Au- 
gust l. 

Parliament was prorogued August 21, by an 
excellent speech from the Queen, alluding in 
terms of satisfaction to the royal annuities grant- | 
ed to her children, the Treaty of Washington, 
the abolition of the purchase system, the passage 
of the Army Regulation bill, the salutary effect 
of the extraordinary powers granted to the Vice- 
roy of Ireland for the repression of agrarian out- 
rages in Westmeath, and the repeal of the Uni- 
versity Test bill. 

A serious riot oceurred in Dublin August 6, | 
occasioned by an attempt to hold a meeting in | 
favor of an amnesty for the Fenian prisoners in 
spite of the prohibition of the authorities. Over 
a hundred persons were wounded. The Prince 
of Wales and his brother Arthur, who had been 
visiting the city, hurriedly took their departure | 
for home, anticipating that violence might be at- 
tempted against therm. 

A gun-cotton explosion at Stowmarket, En- 
gland, August 11, resulted in eighteen deaths, 





and in more or less severe injuries to fifty-seven | 


persons. 
A railway accident at Wolverhampton, in Staf- 


given in our last Record, failed of support. Se- 
for Zorilla was called upon to form a new cab- 
inet, and (July 26) the following list was an- 
nounced: President of the Council and Minister 
of the Interior, Sehor Ruiz Zorilla; Minister of 
War, General Fernandez de Cordoba; Minister 
of Marine, Seiior Beranger ; Minister of Justice, 
Montero Rios; Minister of Finance, Ruiz Go- 
mez; Minister of the Colonies, Seiior Mosquera. 
The new ministry is composed of members of 
the progressist party, and will follow out the 
policy inaugurated in the September revolution. 

Jules Favre, near the close of July, resigned 


| his position in the French cabinet as Secretary 


of Foreign Affairs, and was succeeded by Count 
Rémusat. 
Lhe principal Communists arrested by the 


| Thiers government are undergoing trial by court- 


martial. Among these are MM. Ferre, Assi, 
Jourde, Regere, Urbain, and Verdure. ‘The 


| testimony taken on this trial goes to prove that 
| the burning of Paris on the eve of the triumph- 


ant entrance of M‘Mahon’s army was ordered 
by the Communists. 

A Munich telegram of July 29 announced the 
election of Dr. Déllinger to the rectorship of the 
University of Munich. Fifty-four professors 
voted in his favor, and six against him. 

‘The separate ministerial department for Roman 
Catholic affairs in Germany has been abolished, 
owing to difficulties occasioned by the decisions 
of the late GScumenical Council. © 

There have been alarming indications of the 
spread of the Asiatic cholera from Russia, where 
it has raged for some time, into the other parts 
of Europe. There have been many victims of 
the disease in Poland ; Kénigsberg, in Germany, 
has suffered from its ravages, and notices have 
been received of its appearance in the south of 
France and in England. 


ASIA. 

The London Standard of July 25 contained 
an account of a terrible earthquake in one of 
the Philippine Islands last May. One hundred 
and fifty persons were swallowed up by the earth. 

A London telegram of August 14 gives the 
details of an earthquake which had visited the 
island of ‘Tagolanda, in the Malay Archipelago, 
about the middle of July. An accompanying 


| tidal wave, forty yards in height, swept all the 


fordshire, England, resulted in injuries to six- | 


teen or seventeen persons, 

The national festival in Scotland to commem- 
orate the centenary of the birth of Sir Walter 
Scott was celebrated in Edinburgh August 9, 


to the British Association for the Advancement | 
of Science, then in session, to unite in the ceremo- 
nies. The Earl of Dalkeith, eldest son of the 
Duke of Buccleuch, head of the Scott family, 
presided. Dispatches by the telegraph cable | 
appropriate to the occasion were exchanged be- 
tween the Earl of Dalkeith and President Grant. 

John Slidell, prominent as a Confederate agent 
during the civil war, died in London near the 
close of July. 

The attempt of Marshal Serrano to form a 
Spanish cabinet, the constitution of which was 


human beings, houses, cattle, and horses from 
the surface of the island. Four hundred and 
sixteen persons, all Malays, are stated to have 
perished by this disaster. 

Within a few days of this event (July 4) Kobe, 
in Japan, was visited by a typhoon, which in 
various ways caused four hundred deaths, and 


| wrecked a number of vessels. 
instead of on the 15th, to afford an opportunity | 


A London telegram, dated August 22, an- 
nounces the foundering at sea of the Prince of 
Wales, bound from Hong-Kong to Bankok, 
Siam. Fifty persons lost their lives by the dis- 
aster. 

The reports in regard to the ravages of pesti- 
Jence and famine in Persia are confirmed by later 


}advices. The famine was caused by the substi- 
| tution of cotton.for rice planting—an indirect 


consequence of the American civil war. The 
largest city of Persia, Ispahan, has lost 27,000 
of its population, Inthe provinces the mortality 
is even greater in proportion. 
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THILE traveling some time since in Ver- 
W mont, says a correspondent, a lady nar- 
rated to me an amusing story, which illustrates 
the vein of humor which is so peculiar to Mr. 
Jenckes, of Rhode Island. As I have never seen 
it in print, and believe it worthy of preservation, 
I send it to you for publication, It ran as fol- 
lows: About four years since Mr. C. M. Keller 
was engaged at Windsor, Vermont, before Mr. 
Justice “Nelson, in the trial of a case involving 
the infringement of the patent right of a metallic 
coffin, At the next term of the court he was 
employed as counsel for the Rutland Marble 
Quarry at Windsor, and during the trial it be- 
came necessary to introduce in evidence a large 
number of specimens of marble. Mr. Jenckes, 
while looking over these samples, observed ‘* that 
Mr. Keller must have brought his family grave- 
yard with him ;” to which Mr, Keller responded, 

that if Mr. Jenckes would write him an epi- 
taph he would give him (Jenckes) a tombstone.” 
Mr. Jenckes immediately composed the following 
verses 
Here Keller lies, and he who knows 

The story of his occupation 
Will tell you that the record shows 


A change of place, not of vocation. 


And could he tell the truth, his life, 
Although well filled with good intentions, 
Was spent in wordy, windy strife 
On nothing else but new inventions. 


In life he patent cases tried 

With speech that bothered courts that heard him ; 
His cl ients, grieving when he died, 

In patent burial case interred him. 


With tongue and pen great was his scope 
To clothe crude thought in wordy tissue ; 
Life he surrendered in the hope 
Of coming back in a “ re-issue ;” 
Believing that his claims, when passed 
In the last dread examination, 
Would with the “ patent seal” be classed, 
Not with “rejected applications.” 
And when his spirit fled this sphere 
Grief clutched our throats, but did not throttle, 
For claret was but half as dear, 
And port fell fifty cents a bottle. 


Goop story of General Sherman. Dining one 


day, in 1864, at Memphis, with General Veitch 
and General Chetlain, army stories were in or- 
der ; whereupon, thus spake General Sherman : 


‘While at Bowling Green the rebel women | 


bothered us to death. It was always the same 
old complaint—‘ The soldiers have milked our 
cows, or stolen our chickens, or busted into the 
smoke-house.’ At Chattanooga we were bored 
to death with these women. One morning they 
besieged my head-quarters, when, raising my- 
self to my most solemn posture, [ said to the 
foremost woman, ‘Madam, the integrity of the 
republic and the solidity of the Constitution must 
be maintained, if it takes every chicken in Ten- 
nessee !’” 

Tuer extent to which sectarian prejudice can 
be carried is indicated by this incident ; 


Old Billy Magee is a strong Methodist, while | 


his neighbor, Andy Thrall, is an equally strong 
Lutheran. ‘They recently met at a county sale, 
where plenty of the ardent was distributed 


Drawer, 


Brother Thrall, after imbibing pretty freely, 
mounted his horse and started for home. Un- 
fortunately he fell off and stuck in the mud, and 
was unable to extricate himself. Brother Ma- 
gee, coming along, kindly offered assistance; but 
Brother Thrall, mindful of the superior antiquity 
of his Chureh, and the duty of maintaining its 
prestige, cried out, ‘‘Go avay, Metadeest! go 
avay, Metadeest! I vants nossing to do mit 
you. I vas born a Luderean, and I dies a Lu- 
derean ! Go avay, I say ” 

And the ** Metadeest” passed by on the other 
side. 


Our lawyer friends may, perhaps, appreciate 
the following, from Mr. Mark Boyd's ** Reminis- 
cences of Fifty Years :” 

An eminent judge used to say that, in his 
opinion, the very best thing ever said by a wit- 
ness to a counsel was the reply given to Missing, 
the barrister, at the time leader of his circuit. 
He was defending a prisoner charged with steal- 
ing a donkey. The prosecutor had left the ani- 
mal tied up to a gate, and when he returned it 
was gone. Missing was very severe in his ex- 
amination of the witness. 

‘*Do you mean to say, _withess, the donkey 
was stolen from that gate 

‘I mean to say, Sir”—giving the judge, and 
en the jyry, a sly look, at the same time point- 
ing to the counsel—‘‘ the ass was Missing.” 


Tue following ‘Twenty Points of Piety” 
were written three hundred and fourteen years 
ago by ‘tone Thomas Leisser, a good man,” 
| and are now published for the first time in this 
country in the Drawer: 


. To pray to God continually. 
To carn to know Him rightfully. 
To honor God in Trinity: 
The Trinity in unity, 
The Father in His majesty, 
The Son in His humanity, 
The Holy Ghost’s benignity : 
Three persons, one in Deity. 

. To serve Him alway guilclessly. 
. To ask Him all things needfully. 
To praise Him in all company. 

- To fove Him alway heartily. 

. To dread Him alway Christianly. 

. To ask Him mercy penitently. 
To trust Him alway faithfully. 
To obey Him alway willingly. 

To abide Him alway patiently. 
To thank Him alway thankfully. 

. To live here alway virtuously. 

. To use thy neighbor honestly. 
To look for death still presently. 

- To help the poor in misery. 

To hope for heaven’s felicity. 

To have faith, hope, and charity. 
To count this life but vanity: 
Be vornts or CuristiaNiry. 


At the recent commencement at Amherst 


| College the Rev. Henry Ward Beecher, present 


and assisting, deemed it pleasing to go into rem- 
iniscence of his studious and ascetic ways while 


} an under-graduate. ‘This was thirty-seven years 


ago. On the day of his graduation Professor 
Snell told that the faculty would never hear from 


}him again. Mr. Beecher was very fond of 


** cutting” recitation, much oftener, in fact, than 


.| was to the professor's taste. One day, after 
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lecture, because of ab 
asked Professor Snell 

iis going to mathematical 
yur mind,” replied the pro- 

] 

“ey 
can discipline my mind 
excu u for not be- 


Jeecher, 
for I 


inventing 


sha’n’t go any 
ses to vo 


echer tl 


lought it very odd, even indec- 
fac ulty never consulted him in 
appointment they should confer 
e left the c lassie shades of Am- 
iC h as 


” 9 
all grad ates. 


at ¢ 
nd | 
th « mnly an ordinary sheepskin, ‘* sz 
lth? college provide for 
NT about money matters as the late 

Rufu te is reported generally to have been, 
he had ain views about the proper amount 
» and its payment that were not unprofes- 
sional. On one occasion, when called upon to 
defend a man for a capital offense, and where 
impecuni as mentioned, Mr. Choate flatly 
l laiming: ‘* So steeped in blood, and 
Ile’s a lost man!” 
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NOTICE. 


my husband, Charles F. 6anford, has 
proper to post me, and accuse me of 
bed and board without cause, etc., I 
it known that the said Charlie never had 
ind furniture belonging to me, given to 
me by my f r; the room and board he pretended to 
furnish 1 in Providence, where he left me alone 
while he i 1e Valley with his ‘‘Ma.” He of- 
hundred dollars to leave him and go 

ime time that I could not stay at 
l ah gem for me, and as I have never 
ippose he will let me have it 

is useless for Charlie to 

‘ y me on his account, as 

5 pe paid my bills since my marriage, as be- 


wish to1 
a bed, t 


he s 


ls, never 


i don't 


marry 
marry t 


a man not weaned from 
» whole fs unily. 
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ribed 


f billiards under difficulties is 
y a Kansas correspondent, who says: 
illiard saloon’ we use a home-made 
goods box, which is laid a 
sandstone, covered with eight 

For pockets we use old 

for ¢ broken hoe 
for balls; and to count 
une we use dried apples on a clothes- 
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ues 


errs 


i. place that hadn’t its Scotchman ? 

9 publication we find account of 
tleman traveling in Turkey who, arriving 
freee station, took occasion to admire 
rti il appearance of two men. He says: 
issian was a fine, soldier-like figure, 
feet high, with a heavy cuirassier 
and a latent figure betraying itself 
physical foree’ novelists say) in every 
lis long muscular limbs. Our Pasha 
rt, thickset man, rather too round and 

in the face to be very dignified ; 


but the | 
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eager, restless glance of his quick gray eve showed 
that he had no want of energy. My friend the 
interpreter looked admiringly at the pair as they 
ap proached each other, and was just exclaiming 

‘There, thank God, a real Russian and a real 
Turk, and admirable specimens of their race 
too!’ when suddenly General Tarassoff and Ibra- 
ham Pasha, after staring at each for a moment, 
burst forth simultaneously, ‘Eh, Donald Caw- 
mell, are ye here?’ ‘L ord keep us, $ ‘andy Rob- 
ertson, can this be you ?’ 


Tue following humorous song, in the dialect 
of North Lancashire, England, may amuse some 
of our Yankee readers, as it certainly will those 
from the Old World. It is now in print for the 
first time in this country : 

Cum Roger ta me as thou ert mi son 

An’ tak the best counsel o’ life; 

Cum hidder, I say, wi’out farder delay, 

An’ I'll war’nt ta Tl git tha a wife—I 

Yes, I will, sooa I will; 

An, I'll war’nt ta I'll git tha a wife—I will! 


will! 


Put on thi best cleas at iver thou hes 
An’ kiss ivery lass at thou meets; 
Ther’s sum ‘ill leak shy, an’ tak it awry, 
But udders ‘ill co tha a sweet—thay wi 
Yes, thay will, so00a thay will; 

But udders ‘ill co tha a sweet—thay will! 


’ 


will! 


The first bonny lass that Roger did meet 

Was a farmer's fair douter, her neam it was Kate; 
She didn't exchange wi’ him many a word, 

But she fetch’d him a slap i’ the feace—she did! 
Yes, did, sooa she did; 

But she fetch’d him a slap i’ the feace—she did! 


she 


Sez Roger, if this be like laitin a wife, 
I'l] never ga Jaitin anudder; 

But I will leve sing’el o’ t’ days o’ mi life, 
An’ I'll away yam ta mi mudder—I will! 
Yes, I will, sooa I will; 

An’ I'll away yam ta mi mudder—I will! 

Tue cashier of the First National Bank of 
St. Paul, Minnesota, had oceasion a few weeks 
ago, a correspondent informs us, to notify the 
cashier of a bank in the southern part of the 
State that his account was overdrawn. For 
answer he received the following telegram : 

BANK OF 

St. Paul: 

xviii. chapter, 29th verse. 
Tours, —_— 


, June 13, 1871. 
Cashic r First National Bank, 
» Matthew, 

—, Cashier. 
To which the following was pindees tele- 

graphed back in reply: 

First Nati 

Cashier Bank: 
Examine Matthew, 


yNaL Bank, St. Pact, June 1 


25. 


v. 
ours, 


— —, Cashier. 
The young people may search the § 


criptures 
and find out the point. 


Ir is a part of the economy of nature that tip- 
plers of the common sort are apt to be impecu- 


nious. Such was the case of an individual re- 
cently who, while laboring under the influence 
of a favorite beverage, applied to a literary gen 
tleman formerly connected with this Magazine 
for a call loan of ten dollars. There were sev- 
eral reasons, consistent with ‘‘ the eternal fitness 
of things,” why the negotiation should fail. It 
did fail. Desiring, however, to show a reason- 
able interest in the welfare of the applicant, our 
friend said, ** Although I have not the money, I 
can suggest a way to procure it. 

**Can you? Do.” 

“*T see you have a gold watch; go to any 
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pawnbroker , and you can borrow ten delle on 
it. 

‘* Fact !—never thought of that. 
off. Who's your pawnbroker ?” 


I'll go right 


Tue extent to which patriotism may be car- 
ried is illustrated in the following extract of a 
spet ech recently made by an honorable member 
of the Arkansas Legislature. In advocating a 
retrenchment of the public expenditure, he ex- 
claimed: ‘*Gentlemen talk about ‘ adequate 
compensation of public servants.’ Why, Sir, 
during the late war I was in thirty-seven battles, 
was wounded thirteen times in the cause of the 
South, and the entire pay I received was $30 in 
Confederate money, every cent of which I gave 
for one glass of old rye whisky.” 

Thirty dollars for thirteen wounds is a little 
less than $233; 
for wounds, and especially cheap in its connec- 
tion with the then market rate for ‘ 


‘red eye.” 

Tuomas JEFFERSON is known to have solaced 
his leisure hours by playing the violin, on which 
he was a proficient. His fondness for the in- 
strument may be inferred from the following an- 
ecdote, quoted from his ‘* Domestic Life,” re- 
cently published by Harper and Brothers: 

In the year 1770 the house at Shadwell was 
destroyed by fire, and Jefferson moved to Mon- 
ticello, where his preparations for a residence 
were sufliciently advanced to enable him to make 
it his permanent abode. He was from home 
when the fire took place at Shadwell, and the 
first inquiry he made of the negro who carried 
him the news was after his books. 

**Oh, my young master,” he replied, careless- 
ly, ‘‘they were all burned; but ah! we saved 
your fiddle.” 


Tue following charade was written by a friend 
of Miss Upham upon her name. ‘The lady, who 
had lived in single blessedness for over seventy 
years, made a pertinent answer, in rhyme, which 
has also been given to us: 


CHARADE ON THE NAME OF UPHAM. 


To get my first a sluggard’s loath; 
To get my next a glutton’s glad: 
lappy is he who gets them both; 
But jewels are not cheaply had.’ 


ANSWER. 


Your first, I guess, is to get up, 
And on your next, when sliced, 
United, both will name a lady 
Who, long since passed her youthful heyday, 
Unmarried now, upon the shelf, 

Lies soberly beside herself. 


we sup; 


The men, I grant, have wanted spirit, 
To pass a jewel of such merit. 

For this mistake I must not fret, 

But patient wait to be new set 

In that good place where wedlock ceases, 
And woman’s bliss, perhaps, increases. 


Dovnttess every thing was created for a pur- 
pose, but ‘‘ what is the use of flies ?”—an inter- 
rogatory frequently heard in fly-time. One 
memorable instance is mentioned in Jefferson's 
“*Domestic Life,” where they served an impor- 
tant purpose. A gentleman who had been a fre- 
quent visitor at Monticello during Jefferson's 
life gave the following amusing incident of 
the first Congresseand the Declaration of In- 


for each wound, which is cheap | 


dependence: ‘* While the question of Independ- 
ence was before Congress it had its meetings 
near a livery-stable. ‘The members wore short 
breeches and silk stockings, and, with handker- 
chief in hand, they were diligently employed in 
lashing the flies from their legs. So very vexa- 
tious was this annoyance, and to so great an 
impatience did it arouse the sufferers, that it 
hastened, if it did not aid, in inducing them to 
promptly affix their signatures to the great docu- 
ment which gave birth to an empire republic. 
This anecdote I had from Mr. Jefferson at 
Monticello, who seemed to enjoy it very much, 
as well as to give great credit to the influence 
of flies. He told it with much glee, and seemed 
to retain a vivid recollection of an attack, from 
which the only relief was signing the paper and 
flying from the scene.” 


Here is a bit of ‘‘ good time’ which the Mar- 

| quis de Chastellux relates of a visit he made to 

Jefierson at Monticello, in 1782, when Jefferson 
was not yet forty : 

**T recollect with pleasure that as we were 
conversing over a bowl of punch, after Mrs. 
Jefferson had retired, our conversation turned 
on the poems of Ossian. It was a spark of elec- 
| tricity which passed rapidly from one to the oth- 
er; we recollected the passages in those sublime 
poems which particularly struck us, and enter- 
tained my fellow-travelers, who fortunately knew 
English well, and were qualified to judge of their 
merits, though they had never read the poems. 
In our enthusiasm the book was sent for and 
placed near the bow!, where, by their mutual aid, 
| the night far advanced imperceptibly upon us.” 
| Of course Jefferson used to have ** good time.” 


An old correspondent at Catlettsburg, Ken- 
tucky, is good enough to send the original of the 


will 
Our correspondent 
the lawyer addressed 


eunique contract below, which we are sure 
be appreciated by legal folk. 
says, ‘* Mr. Rolin Burns, 
‘for to git shet of this,’ is a practitioner here. 
John Collins and Peggy Fields are indicted for 
being too little married, and will be tried during 
jo fall term of the Boyd Circuit Court. 
Sept 24th 1866 
A Contract enterdd in to Between Isaac fields the 
| first part And John Collins The Second part Isaac field 
Agree peaceabley and friendly To sell His wife peggy 
| fields To the Said John Collins for three Dollars Pegy 
fields is al! So willin To this Contract for John Collins 
| To By her This was Agred and Drew on the day of 
Sept 24th 1866 in the County of Boyd Ky Witnesses 
| being Caled allso attest By 
Jonas Roseblock 
William Johnson 
Mr. Rolin Burns please to look at this Contract 
| Between Isaac Fields and John Collins John Collins 
| Sez he will pay the fee John Collins and Pagy Fields 
|} is now Returned Before the Surcit Cort And John 
Wishes to no the Best way to proseed for To Git Shet 
of this Please Rite me a few Lines. 
Since that witty man, Charles H. Webb, re- 
| tired from journalism and the Adder, to rejoice 
in the felicities of connubial life, and revel in the 
large sum of money which he, in conjunction 
with Mr. Drew, Mr. Vanderbilt, and other cap- 
italists, has realized by those peculiar upheavals 
| in stocks which the public records tell us some- 
times occur in Wall Street—since then he has 
seldom been heard of. When he was one of 
| Sus,” doing semi-reportorial duty at one of the 
| fairs of the American Institute, he found it nec- 
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essary to tak 


jacking an 


completed a 


a seat behind a pyr: rival of paste- 
1 write tp his notes. He had just 


wing eulogium on the merits of 





a patent bean-sifter, when he was interrupted by 
a tall countryman, who asked, 
‘* Haow do ye sell yer bla ckin’ , mister ?” 
ll it,’ said the absorbed writer. 
in it away, du ye?” said the querist, 
I x covetously 
ven away any yet,” replied the 
ht of the pencil. 
it any objections to my takin’ a 
box, have ye?” persisted the torment. 
**Not the least in the world.” said the now 
thoroughly aroused joker, calmly closing his 
book, and beaming blandly upon the interr 


in 


liately seized 





trym imme upon a 
box of the pol i sharp | standing near 
followed his « the n of free blacking 
sprea l among sharp bore, and the pyramid 
of blacking was soon reduced to a plane, when 
the newspaper man was overtaken a little dis- 
tance further in the hall by the blacking dealer, 
rate and red-faced, with two policemen, who 


ler and half a dozen boys 











What the blazes do you mean,” said the 
man of polish, in any thing but polished lan- 
e, “by se g people to steal my black 
ing 
My dear Sir,” said the phonographer, ur- 
banels the gentleman asked me if I had any 
objections to his taking a box of the blacking ; 
and I hadn’t ’ rbjectic ns at all, and I don’t 
know why I should have.” And he walked 
quietly on in — it of his labors, leaving Messrs 
Day and Ma to charge a gross of paste- 
blacking to profit and los 
Tuts from the journal of Julian Charles Young 
He M , OC., now y perhaps the wittiest 





found himself 
ag ith Lord W 
lor. ‘** Why, M 





entering the same 
when he was 
, What a size 





railway car 


vou have grown! Your areas fat asa porpoise! 
I'm almost ashamed to be seen with you!” 

‘I don’t know why you should, my lord. 
Nothing is more natural than for the , 


porpoise to 
be ; 


in company with the Great Seal!’ 

As there has been not a little discussion of late 

to the durability of wooden pavements—the 
Nicholson, the Stow Foundation, the Stafford, 
and ot s—not only in this city, but in other 
cities, and a deputation of the Common Council 
of Buftalo having made an official visit here to 
peer into the subject, it may not be malapropos 
to om te the following, by one of England's 
bri st wits. When the question of putting 
down wooden pavement around St. Paul's Ca- 
thedral was first mooted the ation of London 


of the Cathedral to 
Sydney Smith arrived early, but when 
itience 


summ« ned the authorities 


meet him. 





some litt 





mp: was expressed at the non- 
arrival of the prelate and other dignitaries, the 
witty dean remarked that, as the question of 
blockheads had to be discussed, they had no 


other course left them than to wait. 


A GENTLEMAN who was present at the wed 


li Mary Best, 


al 


ng of Mr. Job Wall and took it 
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upon himself to write thereupon the following 
line 4-3 . 


Job, 


wanting a partner, thought he'd be blessed 
If, of 


all womankind, he selected the Best; 


for, said he, of all evils that compass the globe, 

\ bad wife would most try the patience of Job 

The Best, then, he chose, and made bone of his bone, 
Though ‘twas clear to his friends she’d be Best left 


alone; 
though 
all, 


"tis true 


For, Best of her sex, she’s the weakest of 


I 


If that the wea 





» Wall. 


st must go to tl 


The following, by the same gentleman, on tlie 
marriage of Mr. Lot to Miss Salter: 
Because on her way she chose to halt, 
Lot’s wife in the Scriptures was turned into salt; 
jut though in her course she ne’er did falter, 
This young Lot's wife, strange to say, was Salter. 





Ix a recent English book we find two gs] 
mens of elegant letter-writing. The first a note 
written to the late Bishop of Norwich in answer 
to an invitation given by him. 

“Mr. O——’s private affairs turn ont so sadly 
can not have the pleasure of waiting upon his | 
at his agreeable house on paaead next. 

‘N.B.—His wife is dead. 

The 

dau 


S] eci- 





second is a letter from a 
ghter’s school-mistress : 


““Mapam,—As I ad a good heddication myself, 
hintirely ashamed for to see wat manner that Lu 
bitt by the buggs. And it is my desire for herr to sle ep 
in the bed that alway do, and not for to sleey p sum- 
times in wun, and then in annuther for to fee 
buggs in the ouse; for 1 think that be not rig 
ther shall she do it—so I remain yours,” etc. 








he 





it, 


hel- 
Tue ‘last words” of great men are usually 
erished with sacred care and enrolled on the 
page of history. In this instance we will cherish 
the memory and the dying words of one in hum- 
ble life. Miles Nesbitt was a king among the 
stage-drivers who brought over the fearful 
grades and along the dangerous precipices of the 
Sierras in days before the continental railroad 
was built. On a certain evening, as Miles was 


us 


reining his noble steeds along C Street, and 
about to turn down Union Street, in Virginia 
City, some unavoidable accident caused the 
stage to be overturned, and Miles was thrown 


with violence to the frozen ground and fatally 


injured. ‘Two days of suffering brough him to 
the banks of the dark river. His companions 
were about him, brushing the hot tears from 
their rough and weather-beaten cheeks. Gasp- 
ing, he said to them, ‘*‘Good-by, boys; I am 


on the down grade, and can't reach the brake 
The next moment poor Miles was off from the 
rough grade of life. 


Tne Drawer has furnished us (in Virginia 
City, Nevada) so mach amusement that we are 
in duty bound to try and make some return. 


Some ten years ago our mountain city was a 
mere camp of rude cabins, rough houses, and 


canvas tents. The old Empire canvas lodging- 
house will be remembered by early settlers. This 
furnished the only convenient place in which 
our pioneer Methodist brethren could worship. 
Brother Rooney was then the preacher. 
more fond of giving or receiving a 
among private friends could rarely be found. 
On a hot Sunday morning Brother Rooney be- 
gan his discourse to the assembled sinners. The 
curtains were carefully drawn in front of the 


A man 


ag joke 
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berths, one above another, wherein were several 
tired miners reposing, with the latest yellow-cov- 
ered literature which had come to the camp. 

In the midst of the sermon the horrid braying 
of a donkey was commenced at the side of the 
tent, directly under the bunk of a miner, which 
was enough to drown all that priest or prophet 
might proclaim. 

‘The miner in the bunk could endure it no lon- 
ger, and pushing out the canvas curtain, and 
staring the donkey in the face, bawled out, ** Dry 
up, confound you! one at a time is enough!” , 

This was too much for the fun-loving au- 
dience, and a general snicker went around, in 
which Brother Rooney himself was compelled to 
join; but the moment he could command him- 
self, he solemnly remarked that ‘‘as soon as our 
friend gets through talking to his brother we will 
proceed with our discourse.” 


SEVERAL after the occurrence above 
narrated, when new churches were erected and 
prosperity dawned on the new city, a certain 
earnest clergyman of another denomination, on 
a Sunday morning, was exhorting those with 
anxious and troubled consciences to be sure and 
call on their pastor for guidance and prayer. 

Said he: ‘*To show you, my brethren, the 
blessed results of these visits with your pastor, I 
will state to you that only yesterday a gentleman 
of wealth called upon me for counsel and in- 
struction; and now, to-day, my friends—to-day 
—he sits among us, a happy Ausband and a _fa- 
ther and a Christian.” 

A young lady in the audience whispered to a 
matron, ** Wa’n’t that pretty quick work ?” 


years 


In our early days in the Silver State females 


were rarely to be seen in the frontier mining | 


camps. A gentleman who was an ardent ad- 
mirer of the ladies had been absent for six 
months in the Reese River region, beyond the 
sight of crinoline. On his return to Virginia 
City—as Baldy Green drove his stage in front 
of Wells, Fargo, and Co.’s express oftice—the 


gentleman alighted with his long beard and dusty | 


garments; and, on beholding two ladies passing, 
he at once dropped his valise, raised his hands, 
and gazing with admiration, gave expression 
thus, ‘* Praise God from whom all blessings 
flow.” The crowd, always in attendance on 
the arrival of a stage, voted him a true man, 
and our ladies here smiled at their appreciation. 


An Trishman named William, and one Samuel, 
a Jew, were partners in the ownership and man- 
agement of a large and valuable rancho not many 
miles from Virginia City. Samuel was upbraid- 
ing his Irish partner for his queer Irish manage- 
ment of some particular business. 

William could endure it no longer, and re- 
torted, ‘*‘ Now, Sam, you had better dry up about 
my Irish blunders, for you Jews have nothing to 


brag of: there you were for forty years bringing | 
your folks through the wilderness, when any good | 


smart Yankee would have done it in four days.” 
Sam subsided, and peace was restored. 


Tue victim of ‘‘that life-insurance man,” | 


described in the Drawer for August, was not 


half so sharp or so cruel as was a young lawyer | 


of St. Louis, who, being persecuted by a bore 


of the same genus day after day and week after 
week, finally allowed him to follow him to the 
court-house, where he winked at the sheriff, and 
had him put on the Grand Jury for four weeks! 


Dvurine the late unpleasantness it was con- 
sidered necessary, in Cynthiana, Kentucky, to 
keep a few soldiers at that place. One night 
two of them happened to stray into the church 
of the colored people, just as the minister was 
concluding an earnest invitation to any who were 
inclined to **come and join the church.” After 
he had finished, these two soldiers got up, walked 
forward, and presented themselves for admission ; 
whereupon the preacher said, ‘* Breddren, dis is 
a cullud church, an’ I dunno as I's any ‘thority to 
take in white folks.” At this point an elderly 
uncle rose in the congregation, and ejaculated, 
‘* Take ’em in, Brudder Jilson, take "em in; dar 
skins is white, dat’s fact, but dar hearts is jis as 
black as ourn, suah !” 


Tue inscriptions on the five grave-stones at 
New London, Connecticut, published in the Au- 
gust number of the Drawer, remind a correspond- 
ent of the following, which he copied from a 
stone in the burying-ground at Sag Harbor, Long 
Island : 

Behold, ye living mortals passing by, 

How thick the partners of one husband lie. 
Vast and unsearchable the ways of God; 
Just but severe His chastening rod. 

This was inscribed over the remains of the 
third wife of Captain David Hand, but, notwith- 
standing the severity of the ‘*chastening rod,” 
the captain passed under its lashings twice more, 
and last of all died himself, having married and 
buried four of the five within eight years. 


Tue cant phrase in England just at the mo- 
ment is, ‘* Would you be surprised to learn?” 
In a London shop window the public are asked, 
‘Would you be surprised to learn that these 
pencils are sold at a penny apiece?” Ofa scarf 
it is advertised, ‘* Would you be surprised to learn 
that this scarf is worn by every man of taste in 
the kingdom?” To such an extent is the phrase 
indulged in that an eminent Queen’s Counsel had 
a happy thought by commencing an examination 
with it, when Lord Penzance, the judge, stopped 
him with the remark, ‘* Take care; that is pat- 
ented.” 


THat was not bad of the editor of the Roches- 
ter Democrat, in speaking of a railroad in that 
vicinity. A gentleman, says he, took the train 
a few days since on what is termed ‘*the huckle- 
berry road,” running between Avon and Mount 
Morris. After the train started from Avon he 
discovered that he had left a valuable dog be- 

| hind, but on arriving at Mount Morris the lost 
| dog was found sitting at the station, awaiting the 
| arrival of his master! 


In Washington, Pennsylvania, long resided a 
patriarchal darky, known as ‘‘ Old Uncle Ben,” 
| and great was the grief among the darkies when 
he died. All of them, old and young, turned 
out to the funeral. Before the procession was 
formed, and before closing the lid of the coffin, 
| it was carried out in front of the cabin door, so 

that his friends could file past and take a last 
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n’s revered features. The mas- | much by Sam’s remarking, as he scrambled out 
» impatient at their slow- | of the sticky concern, ‘* Golly, massa, couldn't 
s the street in front of | grease dis yere harness, cos de grease it’s all dun 

auctioneer-like tones, gone!” 


and gemmen want to same darky was afterward taken te the 


yw’s yer last chance ; | village with Mrs. B., who, wishing to leave a 
for we's jes giine to | short message with a lady friend, and not de- 
siring to get out of the carriage, told Sam to 
get out and ring the bell. Sam got out and 
Thomas D'Arcy | stood in the road, peering and gazing up in the 
y (Wexford) he was | air and around the sides of the house, with his 
boys anxious to earn | great hands stuck in his trowsers’ pockets. 
to take ** his honor’s | Mrs. B. asked him what he was looking after. 
he police, however, soon dis- | ‘* Foh der Lord, missus, I don’t see no bell. 
ut one little fellow persisted in | Reckon dey hasn’t got any hands on dis yere 
h ‘* Plaise yer honor, I'll take | plantation!” He was looking for a Southern 
} Mr. M‘Gee turned to his tor- | plantation bell of two-darky power in Ohio! 
r and said, ** Ain’t L big and ugly enough | Mrs. B. saw the joke, and directed him to take 
ike it myself?” Whereupon the boy answer- | hold of the little silver bell-handle on the side 
kly, with an insinuating look at D’Arcy’s | of the door and pull it out. Sam went for it, 
I if the strint don't fail ye | got hold of it, held cn to it, put his big right 
away, conscious | foot against the door-post, gave a tremendous 
pull—when something broke, and Sam landed 
a in the middle of the dusty road, exclaiming, 
Annin Laurie,” of whom William | ‘‘ By golly ! reckon dey meant dis yere shouldn't 
te what thousands have sung— | never come out!” * ; 
r brow is like the snaw-drift, | 
at r neck is like the swan, } Tue mayor of Fort Smith, Arkansas, sends to 
That ¢ ag Boge sce cores the Drawer the following document as illustra- 
That e’er the sun shone on, tive of the way officials do things out his way : 
And dark blue is her e’e; “ 
bonnie Annie Laurie To Sheriff, Sebastian Co. : 
me doun and dee.” | Whereas i —— ~ an acting Justice of the peace 
. : ee at Cole Township Was orderet by the Forth Smith Po- 
ip of unconsidered trifles” has | lice Court on the 14th day of June A.D. 1871 To issue 
‘ srtained that she was the daughter of Sir Rob- | & warrant to have Thomas M‘Kinney arrestet for 
ert Laurie, who thus in the family Tegistel quaint- Se ect ae tama ued ie ae eee 
ly records her birth: M‘Kinney has not till yet bin arrestet, it was further 
‘At the pleasure of the Almighty God, my | orteret by the Mayor of Fort Smith that if i gouldont 
daughter, Anna Laurie, was borne upon the So .—_ get aw | - pam hone ee oa 
16th day of December, 1682 years, about six | would like to see the man that would arrest him. He 
o'clock in norning, and was baptized by Mr, | travels troo the woods som times in the Nation and 
airn.’ som times in the State. Yours Trully, 


—~, J.P. 


George unter, of Glen 
And his own marriage is given in the same 

style: It is not stated whether Mr. M‘Kinney had 
** At the pleasure of the Almighty I was mar- | the pleasure of ‘‘ seeing the man.” ; 

ried to my wife, Jean Riddell, upon the 27th day acto 

of July, 1674, in the Tron Kirk of Edinb., by} Ovr brethren of the bar are entitled to the 

Mr. Annane.” j following parody on Southey’s ‘‘ You are Old, 

Willie Douglas, by-the-way, who poetically as- | Father William,” reproduced in an English book 
rated his readiness to die for Miss Laurie, | received by last steamer: 

did nothing of the sort, but ran away with a j 

Miss Clerk and married her. Miss Laurie did 

no 


“You are old,” said the youth, “‘and your jaws are 
too weak 
t like his style. | For any thing tougher than suet; 
——— | Yet you finished the goose, with the bones and 
the beak— 
Pray, how did you manage to do it?” 


Wuen General Boynton was in the South a 


" ture "ky IC; > > al- 
<ipe Be . seneen vyisd beoaane bye - | “In my youth,” said his father, “I took to the law, 
tached to that jolly son of Mars and quill-driver. And argued each case with my wife; 
‘The General, in course of time, sent him to his And the muscular strength which it gave to my jaw 
father in Ohio. The old gent asked Sam if he Has lasted the rest of my life.” 
knew any thing about horses and carriages. 
" does, massa; was massa’s ole coach- In one of the recent conventions held to pro- 
, dis chile was!” He was told to go to the | mote woman’s rights a lady orator, led away 
‘grease up” the buggy, meaning, of | by enthusiasm, exclaimed, ‘It is well known 
After a while Sam was told | that Solomon owed his wisdom to the number of 
1orse into the buggy, which he did. | his wives!” Another speaker, going further still, 
gent then got in, but thought the dash- | said there were very many positions in different 
er was rather sti¢ ky as he laid his hand on it to departments of the public service where women 
assist himself in getting in. But what was his | could with entire propriety be employed, espe- 
horror to find that Sam had literally *‘ greased up | cially certain positions in the navy; to which a 
the buggy ;” for he had applied the wheel grease | rather gruff nautical voice among the audience 
to every pa tO the seat, top, sides, wheels, responded, sotto voce, ‘‘Of course. Lot's wife, 


dasher, an afts. His rage was not cooled | you know, was an old salt! 








